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PREFACE 


In the following pages an attempt is made to present 
Aristotle’s Ethics in a readable shape. It is not, and 
cannot be made, a popular book. It has not the charm of 
style and the dramatic vivacity of the Platonic dialogues 
which fascinate the reader and carry him, even in a 
translation, through many pages of not always profit- 
able dialectics, but its subject is of universal interest 
and touches human nature on almost every side. 
Courage, self-restraint, liberality, behaviour in society, 
friendship and happiness—these are matters on which it 
is well worth anybody’s while to know the views of a 
man of Aristotle’s attainments. The Ethics is, however, 
something more than a volume of independent essays 
on moral philosophy; it is a systematic treatise on that 
subject forming an integral part of a comprehensive 
system in which logic, physics, psychology, biology, as 
well as the philosophy relating to man are embraced. 
Conduct in life is made to fall into its place as a part 
of Aristotle’s encyclopedia of the sciences, and its 
principles are shown to depend upon, and are constantly 
referred back to, those on which organic life and mind 
depend. But it is chiefly as a practical treatise or: 
manual of daily conduct that the Ethics may be read 


with profit. In it motives are analysed and actions 


described and defined with great skill and clearness. 
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Nowhere, perhaps, within an equal number of pages, can 
more shrewd observations on character be found, neither 
in the Characters of Theophrastus nor in Bacon’s essays, 
a work with which the Ethics, on its practical side, has 
much in common. Notwithstanding some rather serious 
defects of form and arrangement, it is still the best 
general introduction to moral philosophy, the earliest 
and, take it for all in all, the most interesting book on 
the subject. 

Aristotle’s work is, nevertheless, not much known 
outside the limited circle of Greek scholars. At Oxford 
and elsewhere it is a text-book for the Arts degree, but 
it is necessarily imperfectly understood by those who are 
entering upon life, and it is rarely re-read at an age when 
it would be fully comprehended ; to the ordinary reader 
it is a closed book. There are, no doubt, excellent 
translations in our own and other languages, but the 
Ethics cannot be appreciated—it can hardly be made 
intelligible in a translation, however good. Not only is 
the writing frequently abrupt and the language highly 
technical, but Aristotle assumes his readers to know 
much which only a learned reader does know, and 
explanations, often of some length, are constantly 
necessary. Moreover, its text, arrangement and numerous 
repetitions make its meaning in places difficult and some- 
times a matter of guesswork. A translator is bound to 
follow his original, and his version reproduces the defects 
and obscurities as well as the merits of his author. 

An attempt is made in this book to surmount these 
difficulties, (a) by a general introduction in which the 
purport of the Ethics is summarily set forth; (0) by 
special introductions to the several chapters, with ex- 
planatory remarks at the end of each chapter; (c) by a 
paraphrase of the text—sometimes full, sometimes con- 
densed, in which repeated passages are left out and some 
liberties are taken in way of omission and transposition ; 
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(d) by the use of modern examples for the sake of 
bringing Aristotle’s meaning home to present-day readers. 
Those who may be inclined to resent the use of homely 
and familiar illustrations to a great classic, may be 
reminded that Aristotle himself is fond of borrowing from 
the common events of everyday life, from the gossip of 
society and the market as well as from his own extensive 
reading, to illustrate his meaning. 

The view taken of Aristotle’s Ethical theory in the 
following pages makes no attempt to soften or explain 
away the fundamental differences between him and Plato 
on the main problems of science. There are many to 
whom it seems intolerable that these two great pillars of 
philosophy should not stand square and even. Still, it 
requires some ingenuity, together with no small faith in 
the ‘‘idea,’’ to get over the criticism of Plato’s method 
and principles contained in the Metaphysics, in the Ethics, 
and elsewhere. There are, and always have been, writers 
ready to undertake this task—with what success impartial 
readers, if any can be found, must judge. Plato’s idea of 
“the good” reappears in Kant’s Ethics as the idea of 
Reason formally determining the conception of Duty, and 
hence it is not surprising that the modern advocates of a 
Platonised Hthics are usually adherents of Kant. The 
present writer suggests that neither the Kantian con- 
ception of Duty nor the Platonic one of an absolute 
standard in morals can be reconciled with Aristotle’s 
language, or made to fit in with the political aims which 
dominate the Ethics. Fortunately the value of the book 
does not depend on the way in which these questions are 
answered. It is as a practical treatise that its author 
recommends it to public teachers and statesmen, and on 
its practical side it is undeniably of extraordinary merit. 
Every one must admire the high standard of conduct 
which Aristotle sets up; his sincere love of truth and the 
general excellence of his social and political aims. His 
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assumptions will of course be judged differently by those 
who take a physical or a metaphysical view of moral 
obligation, but there is not room for much difference of 
opinion on the general tendency of his teaching. | 

Aristotle’s own language is often clearer and almost 
always more impressive than a translation, and for this 
reason it is pretty freely quoted. From a literary point 
of view he is at his best in the incisive epigrammatic 
sentences with which his works, and notably the Ethics, 
abound, and many of his apothegms will be found in the 
notes to this book. In the art of condensation he has few 
rivals; of the golden stream of eloquence which Cicero 
so much admired but few examples are to be found in 
the writings which have survived to our time, although 
passages may be found in the Hthics which for literary 
finish and impressive manly eloquence are not easily 
Surpassed even in Greek literature. 


December, 1905. 
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NOTE. 


Owrne to causes for which the author is not entirely 
responsible, some of the sheets of this book went to 
Press before they were finally revised, with the 
result that there are several misprints in the Greek 
notes. For these, and for any other inaccuracies 
in the work, the reader’s indulgence is asked. 


Corrigenda. 


Page 213, line 8. For “univocal and not 
equivocal” read “equivocal and not univocal.” 

Page 279, note 12. For “univocal” read 
“equivocal.” 

Page 402. Read note 39 as part of note 37. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


£: 


Tuer lectures on which the Nicomachean Ethics were 
founded were delivered by Aristotle at his School in the 
Lykeum at Athens between 335 and 323 B.c., he being 
at that time between fifty and sixty years old. For 
fifteen years before 335 B.c. he had resided at Athens as a 
pupil of Plato. On the death of Plato in 347 B.c. he left 
Athens, returning twelve years later in 335 B.c., when he 
opened a School on his own account in a gymnasium 
surrounded with plane trees attached to the temple of 
Apollo Liyksus in the eastern suburb of the city. 
Aristotle’s reputation as Plato’s most brilliant pupil, 
aided, no doubt, by the known fact that his philosophical 
attitude was in many respects opposed to that of his 
ereat master, soon attracted pupils and made the 
Lykeum a formidable rival to the Academy, conducted 
at that time by Xenocrates, who had succeeded Speu- 
sippus, Plato’s nephew, as President or Scholiarch. 
Although Aristotle was on good terms with Speusippus 
and Xenocrates and always mentions them as well as 
Plato with respect, his action in setting up a School in 
the city in competition with the one of which he had 
been for many years a pupil, naturally produced some 
irritation and caused charges of ingratitude to be brought 


against Aristotle. The charges are groundless but the 
13 
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feeling is not to be wondered at, for it had two sources, 
philosophical antagonism and business rivalry. For 
although the managers of the Academy and the Lykeum 
disclaimed any intention of making money by their 
teaching, stabliskments such as theirs could not be 
carried - én: Without expense, and each School was 


«. ‘tatutally anxiows,.as‘well for its reputation as for its 
“\ S fthanidial® success, td. secure as many pupils as possible. 


Their feelings to each other may be inferred from the 
way in which both regarded outside professors like 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, and others, who periodi- 
cally visited Athens and not only withdrew pupils for a 
time from the regular schools, but also extracted higher 
fees than their managers were able to obtain. Both 
Plato and Aristotle speak in terms of pungent criticism 
of the practice of these itinerant philosophers in taking 
fees for their teaching—Plato on the principle that 
philosophy has nothing to do with money, Aristotle on 
the narrower ground that payment ought at all events to 
be by results,t and not, as he alleged the practice to be, 
in advance. It is not, however, to be supposed that either 
at the Academy or the Lykeum the practice of free 
education obtained. It is a principle subject to few 
exceptions that nothing is to be got for nothing, and we 
may be sure that whether they studied under Plato or 
Aristotle, pupils paid either in malt or meal. In a 
well-known passage of the Ethics, Aristotle lays down 
what he considers to be the right principle of remunera- 
tion in these cases; ‘“‘We make no charge,” the 
Master is supposed to say to an inquiring pupil, ‘‘the 
value of what you will get here is not to be measured by 
money; still, we expect you to do what you can; think 
of it as a subscription to a Church, or to the maintenance 





t Eth, 9. 1, 1164, a 28, 
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of your father and mother.’’? Aristotle had not analysed 
human motives for nothing, and he knew perfectly well 
that an appeal to generosity will often succeed where an 
attempt at a bargain would fail. Those who have had 
experience of the higher branches of the legal and 
medical professions know how easily payments in theory 
purely honorary and voluntary may settle down into a 
tariff of charges practically as binding and certainly not 
less remunerative than anything which can be secured by 
the most active haggling in the market. Athens, then, 
during the period covered by Aristotle's teaching was a 
University town with two flourishing Colleges competing 
against each other for public support. The subjects 
taught in both were substantially the same, although the 
Academy was more distinctively a mathematical and 
metaphysical, and the Lykeum a rhetorical and natural 
science school; they differed, however, in their attitude 
towards the subjects they taught in common, and their 
philosophy, and particularly their theory of knowledge, 
rested on a different basis. In the dearth of books, for 
no one except rich men could afford a library, the teach- 
ing was necessarily oral. The circle of hearers comprised 
not only the regular members of the school, but occasional 
visitors as well. For the benefit of the latter, as well as 
of all who required a practical education, lectures more 
popular in form and subject were given; and in the 
Lykeum at least, rhetoric and ethics probably held a 
leading place among the studies which appealed to this 
class—rhetoric supplying the form and ethics the ground- 
work of the art of effective public speaking, without 





¢ > of ~ 
2 outw © Eoke Kal Toi¢g Pirocodiacg Kotwwvhcaciy’ ov yap 
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which no political ambition could be gratified. In the 
twelve years of Aristotle’s active life as a teacher he 
would necessarily have given several courses of lectures 
on these subjects. We may assume that he prepared 
himself in the usual way by making notes more or less 
full for his own use, and that his pupils wrote down for 
their own benefit as much as they could understand and 
retain. Subsequent courses on the same subject would 
follow the main lines of the earlier ones, but with 
additions and change of language and possibly also 
variations in the order of treatment. If we assume as an 
hypothesis that the Ethics we possess has been put 
together either by Aristotle himself or some leading 
member of his School from master’s notes, supplemented 
where defective by the notes of pupils of distinction, and 
that the book so compiled was neither revised by its 
author nor published in his lifetime, most of its 
difficulties of arrangement, repetition, and inconsistency 
will be accounted for. 


II. 


Whatever may be its history, Aristotle’s Ethics is one- 
of the books which will never be either forgotten or 
superseded. It is the first attempt in any Huropean 
language to formulate a comprehensive theory of conduct. 
The earliest Greek speculation had been occupied with 
physics, mathematics, and especially with the largest and 
most abstract problems presented by the world of matter ; 
inquiries into the elements out of which, and the causes 
by which, the material universe came to exist. Aristotle 
tells us that Sokrates was the first to quit this field, and 
to insist that the proper study of mankind was man, 
bringing down philosophy, as has been said, from heaven 





| 
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to earth.3 But Sokrates did not frame, or attempt to 
frame, a Science of conduct. He contented himself in 





the main with trying to give precision to the terms 





in which conduct is described, and with criticising 
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current conceptions on the. subject. He asked what we 





mean by Virtue, Goodness, the Beautiful, Courage, 
Temperance, and the like? and he had little difficulty 
in showing that these words were used without any clear 
conception of their meaning alike by the educated few 
and the uneducated many. His labours in this particular 
field were a necessary preliminary to a philosophy of 
conduct, and their importance can hardly be over- 
estimated. Plato, although he used freely the material 
collected by Sokrates, did not put it together in syste- 
_matic form. There are, indeed, few parts of ethical 
inquiry which he does not either touch or discuss, but he 
deals with the subject in fragments, now from one point 
of view, and now from another, in a manner highly 
suggestive and stimulating, but neither consistent nor 
methodical—‘*‘ad impellendum satis, ad edocendum 
parum.’”’ To Aristotle the speculations of Sokrates and 
Plato were invaluable, and every page of the Ethics 
shows his indebtedness to them, but he was the first to 
build with the material to his hand on a definite plan and 
to supply from his own stock many necessary parts of the 
structure. 

The first question which meets an inquirer into the 
theory of conduct is to ascertain its geography, to deter- 
mine its place with relation to other branches of know- 
ledge. To Aristotle, all knowledge, ‘‘ every exercise of 
mind’’ as he expresses it, takes one of three shapes; it 
is either theoretic, productive, or practical; 4+ we either 





3 Met. i. 6. 987, b 1. 
4 Met. 5. 1. 1025, b 25. Eth. 1.1. 1094,a 6; 10. 8. 
1178, b 20. 
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think, make, or do. When a state of mind terminates 


in” ano State of mind without more, we have some- 
thing which falls under the head of purely intellectual 
activity ; when thought, instead of ending in thought, has 
for its result the production of an object outside the 
thinker, we pass into the region of Art; when, finally, 
thought causes us to alter our personal relation to the 
outside world by the movement of our body or limbs, this 
result of our activity is called by Aristotle conducts 
(wpaéic). Whatever may be thought on theoretic grounds 
of the distinction between art and conduct, it is strongly 
insisted upon by Aristotle as of practical importance.® 
It is with conduct, then, as one branch of the threefold 

division of human activity that Ethics has to deal. But — 
not all conduct falls under its domain or is fitted to be the 
subject of methodical treatment. Much of what we do 
is, or seems to be, so trivial as not to call for either 
criticism or remark. It does not appear to matter, and 
probably it does not matter, either to society or ourselves 
whether we eat one kind of wholesome food or another, 
or which of several harmless amusements we select, 
provided that they are equally within our means and 
physical strength. The only conduct which is ethically. 
significant is conduct which is praised or Praise 
and blame are the indications to which Aristotle consist- 
ently appeals on the question of whether conduct is good 
or bad.7 Any conduct which is approved by the voice of 








5 Met. 5. 1. 1025, b 22. Eth. 3, 1. 1110, a 15. 

6 Eth. 6. 4. 1140, a1. 

7 6 pév yap erawwog Tig aperig’ Tpaktikol yap Trav Kadov 
aro ravrnc. Eth. 1. 12. 1101, b 31; 1110, a 33, b 383. 
Twv ecewy O& Tag éwawerde aperdc Aéyouev. 1108. a9. Kara 
piv ra 7waOn ovr’ EwawobpeSa ovTe WeydueSa—Kara 82 rac 
aperac kal Tac Kaklac éravobpesa H Peyouesa. 1105, b 81. 
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the society in which the agent lives is in some degree 








morally good, and any conduct condemned by the same. 
voice is in some degree bad. Eccentricities of dress or 
~manner, or a want of social tact so marked as to be 
unfavourably observed on, are immoral on the same 
principle, although not in the same degree as the most 








flagrant deviations from the accepted standard. The rule _ 


of right conduct according t to Aristotle is thus given by_ 
the consensus of o pinion in the society in which the 
ves; by what people actually think and not by. 

what the agent or any one else might wish them to think. 


















He would not have accepted the proposition that conduct 
-, cannot be morally right unless we are prepared to will 
_ that everybody should act on it; it is morally right if 

everybody does act on it; nor would he have admitted 

that kind actions prompted by a good-natured temper 
_ have no moral value: such actions are praised, not per- 
_ haps so highly as if they were painful or disagreeable, 
_ but they commend themselves to the general judgment, 
_ and that is enough. A good-natured temper is a valuable 
} asset in society, and society rightly thinks it desirable to 
; encourage it. 


Es 
| fe 
be 


| III. 


| In making praise and blame the tests of conduct, it is” 
4 necessarily implied that the standard is a variable o one. 





This was one of Aristotle’s marked differences from Pilato ; 


_ who maintained that there were certain typical forms 
of _ foodness—justice, courage, temperance, wisdom, by 
participation in which the moral value of an act was 
determined and might be - authoritatively ascertained. 
This view Aristotle rejected, and he framed a logical theory 
to take its place and to explain how general propositions, 
including those in which our judgment on conduct is 
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expressed, could be framed by induction from particular 
instances, a view which implies that the general pro- 
positions themselves vary with the particular instances 
they sum up. In making public opinion the test of 
conduct, Aristotle assumed that the suffrage would be 
exercised in accordance with common sense and general 
experience. People have to live in a world made for 
them and not by them, and their opinions must, and in 
the long run do, fit the conditions in which they are 
placed. Within certain limits our conduct is prescribed ' 
for us by our ofganisation and by the necessity of con- 
forming to physical surroundingsfrom which there is no 
“escape. _ ‘The judgments “of society expressed in terms of 
praise_and blame are therefore far from arbitrary ; both 
in logic and ethics they are conditioned by facts ;* there 
is a degree of rashness which is condemned almost every-__ 
where, because were it habitual mankind would disappear ; 
there is a kind of eccentricity which must in time die out. 
A man may, if he likes, adopt the view that fire will not 
burn, that it matters not what he eats or drinks, and that 
diseases may be cured by faith, but if he habitually acts 
on these opinions he is not likely to leave behind him 
either descendants to inherit or pupils to imitate them ; 
so, too, some degree of truthfulness and some adherence to 
promises made are commended in all societies whatever 
because social union would be otherwise impossible. 
When pirates put out to sea, they do not leave the whole 
decalogue behind them. This is what Aristotle means 
when he speaks of natural virtue ; but within the limits of 
approval of conduct’ which ae to maintain life and 




















8 hare adySebe Lev 6 7d Suppnpévov oldjevog SuaipivoBae Kal 
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mpaypara. Met. 8. 10. 1051, b 8. De Inter. 9. 19. a 33. 
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make social union possible and disapproval of conduct 
inconsistent with those objects, there is room, as history 
_and observation teach us, for wide differences of opinion, 
and hence the necessity of ascertaining how far it is 
expedient that the variations should be restrained—in 
other words, of determining what kinds of conduct it is 
wwise to praise and what kinds to blame. This depends on_ 
_circumstances. There are cases in which self-preservation 
requires the constant exercise of an ability to hold your 
own against enemies, and here courage and the robust 
qualities which make for military force demand and 
properly receive encouragement; and there are cases 
where security being assured, a noncombative character 
is developed and praised. Each is good in its special 
condition, and in those conditions neither is better than 
the other. 





LV: 


Aristotle’s theory postulates social union, man being, 
as he insists, naturally a social animal, but it does not 
take account of every form of social union, at all events 
in its details. He does not write a world-ethics or 
treatise on social conduct under the varying conditions 
in which mankind is placed; conduct for Scythians, 
conduct for Persians, conduct for Macedonians lie 
outside its scope, which is limited to a consideration 
of the conduct proper for the citizens of an Hellenic 
city state. Its aim is practical, and directed to his 
own time and country. Moral virtue and vice are 
analysed, and the conditions of the good life are described 

for the behoof of the statesmen of Athens and other 
Hellenic cities, and as instructions to them to draft a 
good education Bill. The application of Aristotle’s 
principles to what he considered to be the true end 
of statesmanship presupposes conditions which neither 
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existed in monarchies like Persia, with a vast extent 
of country inhabited by races of various languages 
and creeds, nor are to be found in any considerable 
modern State. He assumes a limited territory with 
a small population and a disposition on the part of 
its people to acquiesce in the exercise by Government 
of paternal compulsory powers of a very extreme kind. 
The statesman is supposed to be at liberty to prescribe 
not only what studies are to be followed, and what 
arts exercised in his state, but to fix how far individual 
citizens are to be at liberty to pursue these studies and 
arts. He is to regulate conduct both on its positive and 
negative sides, commanding both what is to be done and 
what refrained from.9 That itis possible by disciplinary 
training under the sanction of law to create .almost 
any desired type of character, and that men, either 
willingly or unwillingly, can be got to acquiesce in the 
necessary discipline, is assumed both by Aristotle and 
Plato as the groundwork of their political theories. It 
will therefore be apparent that when Aristotle speaks 
of political science he does not mean the wide subject 
which we call Sociology. He had a considerable ac- 
quaintance—probably greater than that of any man of 
his time—with the various forms of political life; but 
when he made his collection of constitutions and advised 
politicians to study them, it was in order that they 
might legislate wisely for Hellenic communities and not 
for the purpose of instructing them in the philosophy 
of history. 

This detracts less than might be supposed from the 
value of Aristotle’s teaching to us. The chapters on 
courage, temperance, liberality, and the social virtues 
contain, indeed, little or nothing that would not be very 





9 Hth, 1. 2, 1094, a 28, 
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generally accepted as sound advice in civilised Huropean 
society at this day, but even if the practical conclusions 
of the Ethics were held not to apply to ourselves, its 
principles unquestionably do. The instincts, feelings 
and emotions which determine conduct are pretty much 
the same all the world over; habits are contracted and 
character is formed in the same manner everywhere, and 
those parts of the Ethics in which motives are analysed 
and the genesis of conduct explained,—by no means 
the least interesting and important parts, are of universal 
applicability. 


V. 


Having ascertained in a general way the nature and 
limits of the inquiry pursued by Aristotle in the Ethics, 
it becomes necessary to state the theory itself; What does 
he-mean-by-good-and_bad.conduct? What are th the actions 
which a wise statesman would encourage or forbid ? 
This forms part of a larger question. Aristotle assumes 
_that every form of human activity,—art, speculation and 
conduct...are. _each_and_all pursued for an object which 











eitheris or is thought to be good. This good object, or 
an object immediately resulting from it, is usually treated 
by the agent as if it were ultimate. If an artist paints a 
picture, or a mathematician solves a problem or an 
ordinary person goes out for a walk, the direct object is 
profit, reputation, health, or as the case may be. But it 
does not often happen that these direct objects. are the 
final ones. Money, health, and even honour are all 
desired for something beyond them, and in the last resort 
for the sake of happiness. Happiness is.the name which 
men give, or would give if they thought about it, to the 
final 1 goal « of all their endeayours, All c All conscious. deliberate 





action ig undertaken for its sake. Happiness is the word 


expressing the highest good realisable by conduct and by 
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every other form of human activity. On that point 
Aristotle assumed universal agreement. But as he points 
out, men are by no means at one on what they mean by 
happiness, if we may infer what they think from what 
they do. There are many who spend their whole life 
on objects which are obviously proximate, on the 
immediate gratification of their senses, on accumulating 
money or seeking honour. It cannot be denied that 
honour is a worthy end; but at the best, and when it 
is evidence of the appreciation of good work by those 
whose opinion is worth having, it is the gift of others, 
and those who give may take away. This chameleonlike 
quality is inconsistent with the notion of happiness, which 
always includes the element of stability or permanence. 
And yet what is said and thought on such a subject by a 
great number of people must not be too summarily 
dismissed ; they may chance to be right, and it is to be 
remembered that in speculations on human affairs there 
is no such thing as certainty; all we can do is to 
accumulate probable evidence from as many quarters as 
possible. Now the sciences of life, biology—especially 
comparative biology—and psychology are sources from 
which information on this head can be derived. ‘“‘It is 
the province of the physicist to speculate on life and 
mind, thought being closely implicated, with our bodily 
structure.” 1° To biology ‘and psychology, therefore, 
Aristotle turns for light on the question wherein true 
happiness _ consists. He considers that he cannot do 
better than take Nature for his guide; she does not always 
attain the best, but she always tries to do her best, and 
would succeed were it not that independent disturbing 
forces intervene. It is a general biological principle that 
whenever we find the relation of organ and function, or of 








10 De anima i. 1. 403, a 16, 27. 
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power and action, we must_look to the function or action 


—_if.we.would know the value of the organ or power.™ 





This holds good alike in physiology, in conduct, and in 
art. Nature makes organs with a view to their functions. 


_ In all cases we have to look to the work done or the thing 


made as an index of the excellence of the instrument, 
agent or producer.....f,.therefore, we can assign to man, 
as man, any definite function or work in life, then, in 
knowing whether he performs that function well or ill we 
_ shall know the end of his being—in other words his 
happiness or good. But what definite function can be 





assigned toman? He is a composite being, with many 
organs and consequently many functions, for it is to be ~ 
noted that Nature does not care to be economical in her 
work; she does not attempt to make the same instru- 
ment do two things, like the ingenious ironmongers 
of Delphi? If there is a thing to be done she con- 
structs a separate instrument to do it; one organ 
one function, one man one vote. On what principle, 
then, are we to deal with a highly organised animal 
like man? Are we to consider all his functions as 
jointly co-operating to a common end, and assign a 
separate value to each with reference to that end, as 
judges do at an agricultural show; or are~yye" to find 


_out the characteristic function, and measure him by_ 





e? The latter course is the right one. In ascer- 
taining the end of anything made up of parts, of any 
“system,” whether it be an organic body like an animal 
or an organism like a state, you must look, Aristotle says, 





1 ddXwe Wy totiv Epyov te kat moakic, tv ry Epyw Soxsi 
rayaQoy siva kat 7d cv. Hth. 1. 7. 1097, b 26. 

12 ovbiv yap 1) pbore Tost ToLovTOY olov XaAkoriror Thy 
Agdgiciiv payatpay meviypwc, add’ ev mooe ty. Polit. 1. 2. 
1252, b 1. 
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not to the sum of the functions of all the organs or parts, 
but to the single function of the special and characteristic 
organ or governing part; that which is special or dominant 
in a thing being always the end for which it came into 
being.t3 Now the special and characteristic faculty of 
man is his ability to draw inferences by the aid of middle 
terms; he shares with many other animals the physical 
powers of sensation and of a certain degree of intelli- 
gence,™ but even the animals which come nearest to him 
are only capable of drawing immediate inferences; he 
is capable of ratiocination or of mediate or syllogistic 
inference.t5 The correctness_.with which it.is_possible. 





137) 8 idi6v gore Td Exdorov rie yevécswe réAoc. De 
gen. animal. 2. 3. 736, b 4. Eth. 9. 8. 1168, b 31. 

™ As to the moral and intellectual position of the lower 
animals, see Hist. animal. 8. 1. 588, a 16, and following 
note. 

15 The view, common to Plato, Aristotle, and their 
contemporaries, and to not a few people at the present 
day, is that no animal but man can.form a general con- 
cept; the lower animals cannot, it is thought, combine 
many experiences of sense into a proposition, formulated 
either by language or in any other way which includes 
them. Plato says ov yap 7) ye [~uxh] ph wore idovoa Thy 
adfjsaav cic rdde a 1rd oxima. Sei yap avOpwror 
guviévar kat’ eidoc Asydmevorv, Ek TOAAOY 
idv aicOhoewr cic Ev AOyLoMwM GYVAaLpObMEVOY. 
Plato, Phedr. 249 B. This opinion rests on two assump- 
tions, neither of which has yet been proved, or indeed 
is capable of proof; one is that neither generalisation 
nor ratiocination is possible without language, and the 
other is that the lower animals have no language. 
Aristotle, in the course of his studies in natural history, 
found it necessary to modify the view which elsewhere 
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to perform this process of mediate inference depends, so 





Aristotle considered, on the nature of the subject matter _ 


of thought. He supposed truth to be a quality of things, 








something extracted from the raw material supplied by 
nature, like gold or coal from amine. Some objects are 
capable of yielding complete certainty, other objects can 
supply conclusions only approximately true. In Aristotle’s 
language the former constitute the region of necessary 
matter and are the subject of investigation to the 
theorising mind; the latter are the sphere of contingent 
matter, the region of things which sometimes go one way 
and sometimes another and are never long in one stay. 
Matter of this kind—the realm of probability, was thought 
by Aristotle to be apprehended and reasoned upon by a 
different mental faculty to that engaged upon necessary 
matter, in conformity with the psychological truth that 
generically different things are apprehended by generically 





he undoubtedly appears to hold, of the incapacity of the 
lower animals to reason. ‘‘ There are,’’ he says, ‘‘in 
many even of the other animals traces of the psychical 
characteristics which are most clearly to be distinguished 
in the case of man—courage, cowardice, fear, anger and 
the rest, and in many animals there is what looks like 
mind and understanding :—for as in man we find art 
and wisdom and intelligence, so in some animals do we 
find some other kind of natural power resembling these.”’ 
veo yap év toic wAsioroc kal TOV G\Awy Cow iy vy TOY 
wept thy buxnv tpdrwy, arep tri tov avOpdrwv 
Exe. pavepwrépac tac diapopac’ Kai yap—avopla cat deXia, 
kal odor cat Oappn—kat rig wept riv Sidvoray cuvécewe 
éveiowv év toAXoic avtav dpmowdrntec. we yap tv avOpmrw 
réxvn kal copia Kal cbvecic, oUtTwe évioig TOV CM@wy éori TiC 
érépa TowabTn pvotxy Sdvamic. Hist. animal. 8. 1. 588, 
a 18; 29, 
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different faculties.%° But each kind of inference, both 

necessary and probable, is special to man, no other animal _ 

being able to perform either the one or the other. Man’s — 

work, therefore, or special characteristic function, is. 

twofold, One branch consists_in the exerciseof_theo- 
-xising mind, and the other in. the exercise.of practical 
.intelligence. Man has, therefore, two ends, goods or forms 

of happiness, each corresponding to the exercise , of his 
~, Special power of reason on its appropriate subject matter. 

0 The application of! pure reason jto the data lof necessary 
{trath\produces ‘complete happiness,” a state regarded by 
Aristotle as exceptional; whilst the exercise of| practical 
intelligence on things immersed in matter and subject to 
the disturbing and incalculable influence of necessity 
and chance, and to the refractory nature of matter itself, 
constitutes‘‘happiness for man’’ regarded as a compound 
being obliged TO°WOrk If the sphere of probability. This 
lower.and_purely human happiness is the end of conduct 


or practical life; perfect happiness is the end of the | 

















© Eth. 6.1. 1189,a8. mpde yap ra ty yéver Erepa cat 
tTwv Tie Wuxii¢ popiwy Erspov TH yéver Td Tpde éKaTEpoY 
Tepukoc, Elreo ka” Gmoldrnra riva Kal oiKkedryra 7 yoo 
UTapXEt avTOTC. 

This general statement is modified when Aristotle in 
the De Anima examines more closely the mode of cog- 
nition. We are there told that the mind is not like the 
thing which impresses it, but that it becomes like it 
when the impress has been received, as in the case of 
wax which has been sealed. De anim. 2. 5. 418, a 4. 
TAGXEl Hiv OvVY OY’ Smoloy Ov, werovOdc 8 duotwrat Kal Zor 
oioyv éxeivo. ‘‘ Like to like” is no more a scientific 
generalisation than ‘‘like to unlike.’ Whether we say 
‘birds of a feather flock together,” or “two of a trade 
never agree,” is partly accident and partly temperament. 
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theoretic life, an ideal corresponding to what we ‘call the | 


religious life. 


VI. 


Pe yet, although in any given society good conduct 
is that which is praised and bad conduct that which is 





~ 


blamed in that society, and although a man who is. 





careful to adapt himself to the current standard is, so 
far as moral philosophy has anything to say to him, 
a good man, it does not follow that all social judgments 
are equally suited to secure happiness..The subjective 
standards vary, but there is an objective standard by 
which they can be measured and rectified, and in defining 
the conduct which is ‘‘ best,” z.e., adapted to secure the 
happiness of his citizens, the intelligent legislator must 
have regard to this standard, which is given by the facts 
of physical science. If it be true, as Aristotle maintains, 
that a psychologist must be a physiologist, it is no less 
true, as he also maintains, that the politician must be a 
psychologist. 

This, however, is not sufficient for practical guidance. 
It must be shown how we are to act in the concrete cases 
which arise in daily life so as to secure the results 
indicated by theory. In laying down rules, it is to be 
remembered that rigid@formitil are inapplicable to the 
case of conduct. Probability is the guide of life; to 
expect a politician to be accurate is as absurd as to 
tolerate an appeal to our feelings from a chemist, 
exactness depending in each and every case on the nature 
of the subject matter. In this difficulty Aristotle has 
recourse to the experience of the doctor and trainer. 
The connection between health in the body and health 
in the mind had been insisted on by Sokrates, and 
Aristotle as a practical physician was convinced of its 
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truth. It is common knowledge, he says, that gymnastic 
exercises to be effectual must be moderate, and the same 
is true of food; both too much and too little destroy 
health and strength. So, with regard to navigation: if 
you are in an unknown channel you should average your 
risk by steering a middle course. ‘The middle course is _ 


not necessarily, it is not often, that “which. is equidistant 
from the extremes. It is a middle with reference to 


the individual agent, his temperament, constitution and i . 


circumstances.;_it_is. that which in the given _case.1s 
neither too much nor too little; (7) in a word it is a 

relative and not an absolute mean, and hence can never 
be exactly defined. Practically there are limits of 
variation in what is called the middle course, and 
all that can be said is that you must trust to your 
intelligence to discover and keep within them. _The kind © 
of intelligence you must employ for this purpose is 
prudence, a faculty whose function is to discover the 
means by which what is expedient for you may be 
compassed. But, although no rules for prudent conduct , 
can be given, Aristotle is able to supply some hints: (1) 
resist your personal tendencies; you will know what they 
are by noticing what you like; (2) of two evils choose 
the least, remembering that a lesser. evil.is.a relative 
good; (3) be on your guard against pleasure; she is a 
‘very dangerous siren. It will often happen that even 
with these aids and after giving the best consideration 
possible you will be in doubt what course you ought to 
take. In that case, you must seek the advice of an 
intelligent friend; two heads are better than one, and he 





17 éyw Ot Tov pe mpdypatoe pécov Td toov antxyov ap 
éxatépov Twv akpwyr, dwep éotiv ev kal TO avTo Taal, mpd¢ 
jpac O& & phre wrEovalea pire éhAciwea’ TovTo 8 ovy Ev, ove? 
ravrov waow. Eth. 2. 6. 1106, a 29. 
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will at all events be free from the personal bias which . 


must to some extent warp your own judgment. 

But the law-giver for whose use these rules are chiefly 
designed will require his citizens not only to act rightly 
in the particular case, he will want some security that 
they will continue to act rightly. Conduct to be adapted 


__ to its end must be such as can be relied upon; it must 
exhibit, not an occasional tendency merely, but a 


/ settled tendency to moderation. Such settled tendencies... 





are called habits. Aristotle’ does not attempt to explain 





how actions become stereotyped into habits; he states 
as a fact of experience that they are so; the repetition of 
actions of a given kind producing a tendency, strong in 
proportion to its frequency, to the recurrence of actions 


of the same kind. This tendency when confirmed is 
called habit. Actions therefore proceed from habit, and — 


when repeated they strengthen it; the habit is the end 
as well as the source of the action, and is therefore qud 


end good.!® The formation of moral character depends | 
on the fact that nature has made the acquisition of habits 
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possible, and therefore, | although good conduct. is not_a 
natural g gift, it is with the assent of nature that it is 
produced in us. We are so constituted as to be 


capable of ‘good ‘conduct, and we are perfected therein 
by habit. 


VII. 


It has been ascertained that the end of conduct_is 








“Happiness, and that good conduct consists in habitually 
acting under the guidance of a practical faculty called 





18 réXoc Ot Taone évepyelac tort ro Kata THv e&uv. Eth. 


3. 7. 1115, b 20. 
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: ‘ees oS, 
prudence in a manner roughly.described.as..‘‘.aiming at 


the mean.” Butwhat sets the agent in. motion and _... 
causes him to act at all? Not prudence, for no ; mental, 
process “by itself-can-cause-motion of ry ie 
inasmuch as all conduct implies overt acts, that is, a 
movement of the body or limbs, any rational account of 
conduct must include an explanation of the phenomenon 
of animal motion. It is first of all to be noted that the 
cause of this motion is to be sought in the animal itself, 
inasmuch as motion impressed from without is not a 
kind of motion with which the theory of conduct is 
concerned, being, as regards the body moved, involun- 
tary. : 

Next, there must be a definite limit (wépac) to self- 
initiated motion—an object or end to which it is directed. 





The various powers in man which are assumed capable 


of causing him to move towards such a limit, object or 
end, are reduced by Aristotle to two—appetency (desire), 
and a mental faculty which he calls intuition, a power 
of apprehending the individual objects presented to 
consciousness by the senses, qualified as practical, in 
order to distinguish it from another intuition by which 
the highest generalisations of science are made known 


roe) 


tous. Appetency (or desire) and practical intuition act | 


conjointly, yet so that the actual moving principle is 
appetency,2° in the absence of which intuition would 
be incapable of starting motion, its function being 


ul 





19 Kth. 6. 2.1139, a 35. didvora & abri ovAiv Keel. 
2° ourwe piv ovv emt To KiveioMa Kal mparrav ta Cea 
Ophwdi, Tig piv eoxarne aitiag Tov KiveicOa dpéEEwe ovENE, 
radtng O& yiwopévnc } 80 aicOhaewe 3} bia gpavraciag Kal 
vonsewc. De motu animal. 7. 701, a 33; xara piv ovv rov 
Adyov tov Afyovra Thy airlay Tij¢ Kvhoewe tory 1 Opetic TO 
, cal ~ , . . 
[Eo OV, O kKivel Kivobpevov. ibid. 703, a 4. 
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advisory merely and not executive. The object to which 
appetency or desire directs the motions of the body is 
always something which gives pleasure; it may be 
wholesome or pernicious, a good or only a fancied good ; 


on that, desire, being irrational, cannot pronounce, it - 


belongs to intuition as an act of intelligence to ascertain 
the value of the object sought as an end proper to be 
attained or avoided. When the two partners are agreed, 
when intelligence approves what desire suggests, we have 
as the result good moral choice or ‘truth in corre- 
spondence with right desire.’ By ‘‘right desire” 
Aristotle understands desire listening to the voice of 
reason, as a son listens (or ought to listen) to his father’s 
advice, and in so far as it does so he considers it a rational 
faculty, just as in the case supposed we might speak of 


a sensible son. Man, regarded as the efficient cause_ 7 


of his moral actions, may be reduced to ‘these 1 “two 


-__ principles,?? 


Objectively considered, pleasure-giving objects, by their _ 





_action through the senses on the desires, may be regarded 


as the final cause of animal motion towards such objects, 








and pain-giving objects as the cause of motion away from. 


suchlike objects, and hence the. importance..of pleasure. 


and pain as factors in conduct; a point strongly insisted 








upon by Aristotle, who says that to feel pleasure and 
pain at the right things is a chief determinant in 
morals.22 The subject of pleasure is very fully dealt 
with in the Ethics, both from the practical side and also 
by way of psychological analysis. Here, as bearing 
on the matter in hand, it is enough to say that the 
harmonious co-operation of the critical and appetitive 





2t 810 i) OpeKTiKOG voUG  MpoalpEecie 7) Opettc StavonriKh, 
kat 7) ToLa’Tyn apx) avOpwroc. Eth, 6. 2. 1189, b 4. 
22 Hth. 10. 1. 1172, a 21. 
o 
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faculties is always attended with pleasure—a feeling 
which, indeed, accompanies all healthy function and is 
therefore a powerful incentive to action, both physical 
and moral. 

It happens, however, not infrequently, that appetite 
and reason do not coincide; the impulse towards some 
“pleasure or apparent good being so strong as to over- 
power the suggestions of reason. Hence results a state 
of anarchy or revolt—an anomalous condition discussed 
at some length in the seventh book of the Ethics, and 
which had given rise to much dialectical subtlety. It 
“seemed so difficult to suppose that in a contest between 
_a higher and a lower part of man’s nature the lower-part 
should prevail, that the tail should move the head, that 
Sokrates for one denied the fact. “Aristotle accepted the 
fact, not unknown in modern experience, and endeavoured 
to explain it. His explanation will be found in the 
introduction to the eighth chapter of this book. In 
practice, however, the exercise of choice is not so simple 
as, for the sake of describing the process, has been 
assumed. Rarely only is the end indicated. by desire 
reached directly and by a single path. Most often there 
are..several ways. to it and these ways devious, often. 
_doubtful and necessitating a good deal of deliberation 
as to the one which is best to be taken. The faculty 
employed _in thus. _selecting_a_means_ _to..anend.is 
Prudence. (Prudence is essentially | the es of means 














TA ell iE 


it ends, “but. neither it. ‘nor intuition can “ieee means. 

* There are thus. _ two ‘executive » ingredients — in ‘moral | 
choice, desire and intuition, and one advisory. ingredient, 
Prudence. Prudence is defined by Aristotle as ‘‘ the ) 
‘deliberate and correct selection of means to an end 
( within our power which we ought to desire to attain.” | 
What we choose, in this sense, to do, is a better test of. 
character than the acts which give effect to our choice, 
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The observation of an action gives no certain clue to the 
character of the agent. What outwardly seems to be 
courage may really be fear of something else; what 


must.know what aman intends to do before we can form 
3 moral judgment on what he does. 

It is apparent from what has been said that moral 
choice is not what we call “ Will.” It is a deliberate 
process of selecting out of many things we are able to 
do some one thing as fitting to be done, but this pro- 
cess does not include the sense of difficulty in exerting 
the power of self-determination. The exercise of will 
as usually understood implies a consciousness of some- 
thing to be overcome, of an obstacle interrupting our free 
action in a given direction, and this consciousness is 
different from the consciousness of the difficulty in fixing 
on an end or in selecting the means of attaining it. 





which corresponds exactly to ‘‘ Will’’ so understood. 
He did not analyse that particular mode of consciousness. 








voluntary, and with defining ‘‘voluntary”’ as being “a 
self-initiated movement by an agent who knows me 
~—eireumstances.inwhich he acts.”’ 23 


VIII. 


Aristotle’s scientific writings have often been criticised 
for their neglect of the method of verification. That can- 
not be alleged against his Ethics, fully one-third of which 





23 rd Exoboiov OdEelev Av civat ov ) apxn ev aT siddrt 
ra kal? fkaora iv ol¢ 4 mpakic. Eth. 38. 1. 1111, 
a 22. 


These is no word in the Ethics or elsewhere in Aristotle | 


He contents himself with saying that moral choice is_ 


seems generosity may be only a form of selfishness; we _ 
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is given up to testing the definition of good conduct by 
examining the various kinds of it, in order, as he says, ‘‘ to 
strengthen the proof that thelyirtues are mean) states by 
showing that all of them are so.’24 Courage, self-re- 
straint, justice, liberality and other kinds of praiseworthy 
conduct are accordingly examined and described, and it is 
made to appear that in all of them the action which is 
praised is that which avoids the opposed extremes of too 
much and too little. There is, it must be confessed, some 
little difficulty in bringing justice within the rule, for 


although we are blamed for having too little justice, we 


are never blamed for having too much, and the errors of | 


injustice do not refer to the same subject matter as the 
just acts which are set over against them, as in the case 


of courage or liberality. Justice is therefore said to be 
a kind. of mean, or “‘ to have to do with a mean,’ but not to 


be one.?5_ Indeed, the characteristic of justice is shown to 
be equality and not moderation. In order to explain the 
application of the notion of equality to the cases where 
justice endeavours to redress wrongs, Aristotle is obliged 
to have recourse to the simile of a divided line; when the 
whole is so divided that one part is made equal to the 
other part, both the injurer and the injured are said to 
have their own, and then justice is assumed to be done. 
But this is the material mean, the mean “of the thing” 
which Aristotle had before declared to be inapplicable to 
conduct, the middle point of which is always relative 
to the agent. In this essential respect justice departs 





24 Hth, 4.7. 1127, a 14. 

25 4 O& Sukatoobvyn peodrne Tic tery, ov Tov avTov Oé 
tpdmov taic adAAac aperaic, aA Ste pécov toriv' % O 
aducia Tov akpwv. Hth. 5. 5, 1133, b 32. 

26 rd dt mpde Huac ovy’ ovTw Anmréov. Hth, 2. 6. 1106, 
a 36. 
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from the rule to which other virtues__of conduct. 
“conform. 6 
Friendship i is even more difficult to deal with. It is not 
only a kind of good conduct, but both socially and politi- 
cally almost the most important kind, and Aristotle shows 
_ plainly by the manner and elaboration of his treatment 
that he so understands it. Yet it cannot be brought 
within the four corners of the definition of good conduct » 
____ given in the second book of the Ethics. We do not praise. 
our friends for the skill with which they steer a middle 
course between hating and loving us—a moderate friend=~ 
‘ship i 1s scarcely worthy of the name, and Aristotle in his 
picture of the perfect friend has shown conclusively that 
the avoidance of too much does not in his view enter 
into the conception of the true relationship. These ; 
cases illustrate the difficulty of finding a single formula 
which will embrace all social relations, a difficulty of 
which Aristotle was perfectly aware and which he has 
repeatedly pointed out. On the whole, however, and with 
regard to the simpler kinds of conduct, the doctrine of 
“the mean gives an Antelligible™ rule ‘end = is a 7 Bafficient 4 
guide. SPO aE Nea Ree 
It is needless to say that this rule does not commend 
itself to everybody. No convinced Platonist could accept 
it, and it is repugnant to modern metaphysicians. Kant 
objects that it makes the difference between Virtue and 
Vice a matter of quantity instead of being, as it ought to 
be, a matter of quality. To protect Aristotle against — 
what they consider an injurious imputation, some of his 
modern commentators deny that he makes the difference, 
between good andsbad conduct a question of degree. But~ 
his language is precise ‘and definite. Not only does he 
say in terms that ‘“Good conduct is a mean between the 
—liwo.errors of excess and defect,’ but he devotes a 
book and a half to the inductive verification of the state- 
ment. The passage relied on to show that Aristotle does 








—— 
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not mean what he says hardly serves the turn. “If we 
look to the substance and formal cause of good Conduct,” 
he tells us, ‘‘it is a mean; but if we'took to its final cause 
it is an extreme. *27°"He then goes on to mention that 
not every action can be properly said to be a mean; when 
an act has once been ascertained to be an extreme the 
doctrine of the mean no longer applies: you cannot 
whitewash a vice by saying that it is not as black as it 
might be, nor can you improve a virtue by saying that it 
might be better than it 1s; both the middle and the 
extremes are points, and cannot therefore have limits of 
variation. 28 

This is one of those pieces of logical ingenuity with 
which Aristotle sometimes amused himself and his 
hearers; it would no doubt be an excellent subject for 
discussion after the lecture, ‘‘Can you be moderately 
immoderate or unpunctually punctual ?’’ 229—but it is little 
more than a game of words. Everybody recognises dis- 
tinctions of more or less in conduct admittedly bad or 
good. Whatever may be thought of the doctrine of this 
passage on its merits, it is hard to see how it can be made 
use of to prove that Aristotle did not consider good con- 
duct a mean state. It is,on the contrary, an emphatic 
and even exaggerated re-assertion of the doctrine: ‘‘ An 
extreme is an extreme and a mean is a mean, and there is 
an end of it.”’ 





27 Ow Kata piv Thy ovotav Kal Tov Adyoy Tov TO Tl Hy Elva 
Aéyovra peodtng toriy 1 aperh, Kara 8? TO Gpiorov Kal TO Ev 
axpotng. EKth. 2. 6. 1107, a 6. 

28 Hth. 2. 6. 1107, a 8—27. 

29 It is like the point raised in Eth. 1. 7. 1097, b 16, 
whether happiness would be more desirable if some other 
blessing were counted in with it. Scarcely a practical 
question ; what does it matter so long as we are happy ? 
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IX. 


acting as we choose to act, the habit being the result 


j " | 
Moral. conduct..is accordingly defined as a habit of ' 


of repeated actions of the same kind, the essential 


character.of.. those actions. for..each..individual. agent... 


being that they are neither too much nor too. little, 


— leaving it to practical sagacity to determine what is 


_too much and too little. Aristotle thought that a. 


tendency to act in this way could be created as a rule 
in all men by force of law and custom—the exceptions 
being a few unhappily defective natures incapable of 
right training. _Whether our actions are determined 
by us by the exercise of our will, or whether they are 
determined for us by our organisation and personal 
history, is a question which Aristotle nowhere formally 
discusses. So far as moral judgments, including in that 
termlegal punishment, are concerned, he pronounces 
decidedly for the view that the will is free:'man is a 
voluntary agent if he knows what he is doing and is 
not subject to external physical restraint ; he is free if he 
can do what in any particular case he desires to do, and 
he is consequently responsible for the habits which are 
built up of those successive single acts, or, to speak with 
more strictness, he is ‘‘a contributory cause of his 
habits,” 3° his organisation and inherited disposition 
being responsible for the rest. He admits that a formed 
habit may come to be beyond control; 3! nevertheless, 
and.so.far as the judgment of society and of the law is 
concerned, all acts which are the result of habit must 
be treated as voluntary, because the single acts composing 











3° rwy eEewv ovvairiol mwe avrot zouev. Eth. 3. 5. 1114, 


b 22. 3t Kth. 3. 5. 1114, b 30. 
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them are so. _But, although Aristotle.undoubtedly.con- — 
sidered that we are free to do what we desire to do, 
it is not so clear that he held our desires themselves 
to be within our power.3?_ The analysis of animal motion 
shows desire to be its real efficient cause and desire 
to be connected with its object by a movement of 
attraction, a physical propension over which it does not 
appear that Aristotle supposed that we have any direct 
control ; his solution of the puzzle why we act contrary 
to our better judgment rests on the assumption of the 
force of this impulse. Speaking as a physiologist he 
may well have thought, for anything he has said to 
the contrary, that we are what our history and organisa- 
tion have made us, and that our actions are so far 
determined for us; speaking as a man of the world 
and a practical politician he treats our actions as 
determined by us; only on the hypothesis of personal 
responsibility can either praise, blame or legal punish- 
ment be justified. 





X. 


Aristotle’s eminence is so great and many of his 
scientific apergus are so striking, that it is perhaps natural 
to try to interpret him in the familiar language of 
to-day.33 Thus, his ethical mean becomes “that which 
enables a person to correspond successfully with his 
social environment,” 34 his moral character ‘‘a definite 





32 See his carefully balanced opinion as to whether 
there is or is not ‘a natural object of desire,” a pboe 
BovAnroy. Eth. 8. 4. 1118, a 17. 

33 See G. H. Lewes, ‘‘ Aristotle,” chap. x., for instances 
of this. 

34 Stewart, Notes to the Nicomachean Ethics, i. 194. 
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form which maintains itself as such ; the mean, so-called, 





being that course of action which is best fitted in the A 





circumstances to secure its continued maintenance.” 35 





And it is said that correspondence with environment — 
is the ultimate object of the moral judgment. Such 


language is, however, misleading, even as an illustration, 


for it implies on the part of Aristotle a point of view 
which he had not and, on the facts known to him, could 
not have reached. That expressions are occasionally 
to be met with in his writings which point to evolution, 
which recognise the force of circumstances and even 
of natural selection as a means of forming fit organs 
is not denied; 36 but to hint at a doctrine is one thing, 
and to establish and adopt it as a working theory is 
quite another. In another direction the ‘‘ideas”’ of 
Plato are said ‘“‘to answer in part to what we now call 





35 Stewart, Notes to the Nicomachzan Hthics, 1. 195. 

36 See a remarkable passage in the Physics where, 
discussing the question ‘‘ Why nature does not appear 
always to act of set purpose and for the best,’ he 
observes, “‘ It does not rain that the corn may be spoiled, 


this is an accident,’ and then goes on to say ri xcwAda 
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_ This points to natural selection, to the preservation of 


favourable variations and the destruction of injurious 
variations, but Aristotle does not adopt the principle. 
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Laws of Nature.” 37 The correspondence, if it can be 
said to exist, is so partial that readers of Plato would 
be put on an entirely wrong track by thinking of it. 
Not only was the kind of uniformity which we call a’ 
law of nature undreamed of by Plato, but Aristotle 
himself had no conception of it. He looked on nature 
as only one of several agencies, called by him chance, 
necessity, and man, each of whom had a hand in deter- 
mining the course of things. In Aristotle’s mind Nature 
had not altogether ceased to be a person contending 
against mysterious powers, much as the gods are repre- 
sented in Homer as struggling against the Fates; she 
appears as a thrifty and well-meaning house-wife whose 
efforts for the orderly and economical management of 
her household were liable to be disturbed by the un- 
expected visits of Chance, by the Necessity of making 
both ends meet, and by the constant and not always 
intelligent interference of Man. This is far from what 
we call ‘laws of nature.” 7 


XI. 


When Aristotle describes his treatise as a branch of 
political science, he means literally what he says; good 
conduct, as he conceived it,.could. not. be.xrealised,. nor. 
could happiness in either of its branches be attained 
except in a politically organised. society. But he is 
careful to point out, when describing the life of in- 
tellectual activity in which alone..complete.. happiness 
is to be found, that the virtues of conduct must supple- 
ment those of pure thought. The philosopher must 
live in the world, and he will require an adequate supply 





37 Stewart, Notes, 1. 71. 
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of those goods which men who are not philosophers — 
value ; a life of poverty or of ascetic self-denial, starving 
and enfeebling the bodily powers and making it impos- 
sible for a man to do active work or to take his place 
in society, is inconsistent with the Aristotelian notion 
of virtue. Moderately comfortable living must accom- | 
pany high thinking; life in a monastery cannot under | 
any circumstances be a good life, and if limited to the 
ject of securing future happiness for oneself by the 
care of the individual soul, Aristotle would have described 
it with but little qualification as bad. 

The Ethics is avowedly a practical treatise for the 
behoof of practical politicians in what Aristotle calls a 
constitutionally governed state. .Public education, as he 
conceived it, does not depend on the acquisition of 
knowledge, but. on training in conduct; men must be 
habituated from their youth up by the power of. law 
and the influence of custom to practise courage, self- 
control, and regard for the rights and feeling of others. 
Aristotle’s view is marked by the sobriety and knowledge 
of the world which distinguished him. Where human | 
nature is concerned he was always inclined to compromise, 
being too profoundly convinced of the impossibility of 
arriving at anything like certainty, to dogmatise. What 
every one says on such subjects he considered to be as 
true as anything of the kind can be; there is a strong 
prima facie probability in favour of the opinion of the 
instructed minority; where opinions differ there is a | tit 

am ¢€ 4 


to be said on both sides. 38 

In endeavouring to ascertain the nature of Happiness 
as a practical question, Aristotle followed the path of © 
physical, not of metaphysical inguiry...It is to biology, 





38 th. 10. 21172, b 36; 7. 1.1145, b6; 1. 8. 1098, b 
28. 
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physiology, and the allied science of psychology that he 
turns for an answer to the question, “What is that 
function of mind the right performance. of which makes 
ushappy?” Plato puts the same question, but answers 
it differently. He thinks that ‘The Science of good_ 
and evil whose work is to help us” 39 is only within 
the reach of those who have been long disciplined in 
endeavouring to disengage absolute forms of goodness 
from their concrete material envelopes, for which purpose 
the physical sciences are a hindrance and not a help. 
But both Plato and Aristotle considered that statesmen 
who understood what they were about would endeavour 
to shape the lives of their citizens on their own plan. 
The object of the modern politician in self-governing 
countries is different. His business is not to theorise, but 
to keep his party together ; to pass such measures as are 
possible, and to administer affairs in general so as 
to please the greatest number of voters. As Burke 
puts it, “To follow, not to lead the public inclination ; 
to give a direction, a form, a technical dress and a 
specific sanction to the general sense of the community 
is the true end of legislation.” 4° That is definite and 
intelligible; whether it is the true answer to Aristotle’s 
question, ‘‘ What is the aim of politics?’ every one 
must determine for himself. 





39 Plato, Charm. 174 D. 
49 Burke’s letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 


CHAPTER I 


THE END OF ALL CONDUCT 
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ARISTOTLE begins his formal inquiry into the theory of 
conduct by asking what is its end. 

There must, he says, be some end or final goal of 
human endeavour. In conduct, as in art, as well as in 
every speculative inquiry, we are bound to have an object 
inview. This object may be either proximate or final; in 
‘practice we are usually concerned with proximate objects 
-—most men seem exclusively so concerned—but whether 
we realise it or not, there must be a final end to every- 
ghing ; ; we cannot always be doing something for the sake 
‘of something else. It is of great practical importance, 
says Aristotle, to know what is our ultimate object in 
life, for if we place it clearly before us we shall be able 
better to regulate our subsidiary actions, and, like archers 
shooting at a mark, hit off that which is right; if we 
know the end of conduct we shall know the highest good 
realisable by conduct. 
| But under which of the various kinds of knowledge or 
sciences does this inquiry fall? It must obviously fall 
under that which is most comprehensive, that to which 
art, conduct, and speculation are all alike subordinate. 

There is only one science which fulfils these require- 
ments—the science of politics. Nature made man a 
social animal, and it is only in social life that his various 
powers can be realised, and only in the highest form of 
social life—conceived by Aristotle to be a constitutionally 
governed city—that they can be completely realised. 

3 47 
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Thus, at the beginning of the Hthics, Aristotle 
strikes the keynote of his Philosophy relating to Man 
by announcing the subordination of all forms of human 
activity to the political end. 

It is to be observed that he always identifies the end of a 
thing with its good. To know for what purpose a thing 
came into existence is to know not only a fact about it, but 
the most important fact—that which determines all else in 
relation to that thing. If we know that a knife is intended 
to cut with, we can infer within certain limits its material, 
its shape and the nature of the processes which caused it 
to take that shape; if we know the object of a law, we 
have a guide to its interpretation and also an indication of 
the state of society in which, and of the character of the 
men by whom, the law came to be made. The final end 
of conduct is, therefore, not only the last but the highest 
step of the actions comprised in conduct—it is the 
Summum Bonum or Sovereign good for Man. 

The doctrine of ends is a cardinal point in Aristotle’s 
system, and it must be confessed that he sometimes 
misapplies it. He asks the question, ‘‘ What is the last 
reason of a thing?” not only when he is dealing with things 
human—with Ethics and Politics, where the question is 
important and legitimate, but also in inquiries into 
natural phenomena, where it is frequently misleading 
and has often misled him. There are, it is true, cases 
even in physical science where this question can be 
properly put and answered. We are fairly certain that 
eyes are intended to see with, and the knowledge of this 
their end helps us in following the anatomy of the eyes 
and is of practical value to opticians. But if we ask 
what is the final cause of the rainbow or the trade 
winds, or of the saltiness of the sea or of the elliptical 
path of the planets, we ask questions which we cannot 
answer; and to guess at the answer and then to reason 
from the guess, as Aristotle often does, is obviously 
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misleading. To this extent Bacon’s criticism of the 

doctrine of Final Causes, that it not only does not 

advance but corrupts the sciences, is quite just.t But 

when we come to deal with human conduct, the teleo- 
logical inquiry, as Bacon himself admits, is both legitimate 
and pertinent. What is the object of a political change 
or institution? Why do we act in this way rather than in 
that? These are questions which we can answer wholly 
or partially from our own consciousness or experience, 
and, as Aristotle says, the knowledge of the right answer 
has great influence on life. 

As a preliminary to answering the all-important 
question—What is the final end of Conduct? Aristotle 
begins, as is usual with him, by stating current opinions 
on the subject. 

Examining the matter from this point of view, he finds 
that almost every one is agreed on the name; they all 
call it Happiness. But their agreement is only verbal ; 
each man forms for himself a different conception of 
what the word Happiness denotes—so at least we must 
infer from the lives they lead; some men make the 
accumulation of wealth the end-all and be-all of exist- 
ence: Aristotle calls this life ‘‘contrary to nature;” 2 





™ Causa finalis tantum abest ut prosit, ut etiam 
scientias corrumpat, nisi in hominis actionibus. Bacon, 
Nov. Org. ii. 2. 

2 Blade tie éoriv. Eth. 1. 6. 1906, a 6. Michelet 
(Eth. 1. 32) quotes Dante, ‘“‘ Inferno,” xi. 109-11: 


“i perché |’ usuriere altra via tiene, 
Per sé natura, e per la sua seguace 
Dispregia, poiché in altro pon la spene.” 


In Dante’s view nature and her follower art were both 
opposed to wealth derived from interest, because man had 
4 
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others expend all their energies and submit to no little 
personal inconvenience in the pursuit of pleasure; the 
hardships and sufferings of politicians for the sake of 
honour are well known, and form, indeed, one of the most 
painful chapters in the book of human misery—Aristotle 
does too little justice to them when he distinguishes the 
political life from the life of enjoyment ;—of the athletic 
life it is unnecessary to speak; the end is indeed pleasant 
—the record, the cheers, and the cup, but what men 
undergo for the sake of it is known only to themselves.3 

These proximate ends, wealth, honour, reputation, 
which are in fact pursued as if they were final, Aristotle 
examines and rejects as insufficient and superficial ; none 
of them satisfy the tests to which Happiness as the goal 
of conduct must conform, the tests of permanence and 
completeness. From popular opinion Aristotle turns to 
the views of philosophers, and especially to Plato’s theory 
of an absolute objective good by participation in which 
whatever is called good has the quality of goodness. 

Assuming there to be such a thing, which Aristotle 
greatly doubts, he dismisses the consideration of it as 
irrelevant to a practical treatise like the Ethics.4 

If the idea of good is the Sovereign good and participa- 





been directed to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
and the unearned increment of money was opposed to 
this. Aristotle agreed with him, but for a different reason, 
namely, that money does not naturally beget money— 
interest is ‘‘a breed for barren metal.” 

3 roig yap mixraic Td piv réXoc 80, ov EveKa, 6 oTépavog 
kat ai tyat, ro OS: rémrecBas adyevdv, elrEep oapKLvol. 
Kth. 3. 9. 1117, b 3. 

4 si yap Kai torw éy te TO Ko KaTnyopobpevoy ayabor ij 
Xwpiorov avTd tr xa? avrd, diAov we ovK av ein mpaKroYr 


ove: xrnrov avOpmirm. Eth. 1. 6. 1096, b 33. 
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tion in it makes men happy, the question still arises, How 
is it to be got? It may be real happiness in the sense 
that it is the mysterious cause of real happiness, but 
it is a reality which eludes one’s grasp. A statesman 
legislating for the good of his citizens would not be at 
all helped by the knowledge of such a cause as Plato 
has described in a cloud of metaphor in the sixth book 
_ of the Republic. 
_ Dismissing ontology, the true end of conduct for the 
practical inquirer must be something ultimate, not proxi- 
mate, and it must also be something which in and by itself 
realises the aspirations of men and fills their life; there 
is no end but Happiness which satisfies these conditions. 
These generalities, however, do not suffice, and we require 
a nearer and a clearer view of the nature of Happiness. 
This view is gained by remembering that in animal 
life generally and in all the separate parts constituting a 
living thing there is a function or work to be done in the 
doing of which the end, good, or happiness of the thing 
is to be found. Nature never works idly or in vain, she 
_ always has a purpose in view ; and this purpose discovered, 
we know the end, good or happiness of the subject 
of our inquiry. In the case of man, Nature evidently 
did not create him merely to live a life in common with 
other animals ; she made him for a special work, which 
can be no other than that which distinguishes him from 
the rest of the animal creation, namely the exercise 
of reason—the exercise, and not only the possession of it. 
If, therefore, the work of man consists in the exercise 
of a rational function of life, and if we are at liberty to add 
to this statement the notion of excellence in doing the 
work, it results that ‘‘ Happiness for Man’”’ will be found 
therein. ‘“‘If,” Aristotle says, ‘‘the work of man is a 
function of life, and if there is no difference in kind 
between doing a thing and doing it well, then the highest 
good is an active exercise of the powers of life in their 
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best and completest form ; and if their exercise be possible 
in more ways than one, then in the best and most 
complete way of which they are capable—in a life, 
moreover, which affords full scope for the exercise of 
all the powers in question.’’5 This definition may be 
put more shortly thus: ‘ Happiness consists in living | 
the best life that your powers command in the best way , 
that your circumstances permit.” To many modern 
readers this will seem an insufficient description of 
the end of existence. But it must be remembered 
here and elsewhere that the sanction of religion which 
so deeply colours our conceptions of conduct had no 
place in determining Aristotle’s theory of life and conse- 
quently in fixing itsend. It is true that he appeals at 
the close of the Ethics to what might be supposed to be 
the life of the Gods, as corroborating his own views, 
thinking it probable that their life would not be unlike 
his own notion of what the very highest life could be, 
but he did not begin as many moralists now do, azo rov 
Mcov. The theology of the day sat very loosely upon him. 
He dealt with the problem of life, so far as its end is 
concerned, on its positive and scientific side, constructing 
his system on the basis of the physical sciences as he 
understood them. Plato’s Ethics, so deeply tinged with 
mysticism and resting for their ultimate sanction on a 
psychology involving a belief in future rewards and 
punishments, seem to many at the present day truer and 
more satisfying than the cold Aristotelian system. But 





§ Eth. 1. 7. 1098, a 16. 

James Harris, the author of ‘‘ Hermes,’’ gives Aristotle’s 
definition in these words: “The Sovereign Good is 
therefore agreeable to our nature, conducive to well-being, 
accommodated to all times and places, durable, self-derived 
and indeprivable.”’ 
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without attempting to determine which is the truer, it 
should be remembered that Aristotle’s Ethics may well 
stand sideby side with Christian morals—to which, indeed, 
they tend powerful support. For many centuries the 
authority of Aristotle in the Church stood as high as that 
of St. Paul. So far as orthodoxy is concerned, most 
people ought to be content to believe as much as St. 
Thomas Aquinas believed, and he had no difficulty in 
accepting Aristotle’s view of Happiness.® 

Aristotle is at some pains to show that his definition of 
Happiness sums up everything that is said on the subject, 
at least by those whose opinion is entitled to any weight. 
He insists that the happy life must be a complete life ; 
that it must be reasonably furnished with external goods, 
although there will be necessarily ups and downs in it: a 
life of severe suffering or of crushing misfortune such as 
happened to Priam would not satisfy the definition. But 
if so, where are we to draw the line? Must we, as Solon 
advised, wait for the end? Must our life be completed 
before we can safely call it happy? Aristotle examines 
this thesis and points out several difficulties. If Happi- 





6 “‘Toutefois, remarque Saint Thomas, la condition la 
plus heureuse, méme ici-bas, est celle du sage qui se voue 
& l'étude de la vérité.—Saint Thomas se montre ici le 
disciple fidéle du Stagyrite, et, pas plus que lui, il ne 
cache son gofit décidé pour la contemplation. Cette 
préférence n’était pas sans exemple en théologie, et pour la 
justifier, les autorités les plus hautes ne manqueraient pas. 
Mais, chose remarquable, le témoinage que le saint 
docteur invoque est celui d’Aristote, comme s’il voulait 
indiquer les origines philosophiques de sa doctrine, et le 
lien qui la rattache en morale comme en métaphysique 4 
la tradition péripatéticienne.”’ Jourdain, “S. Thomas 
d@’Aquin.” 1. 350. 
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ness is an active exercise of our powers, death cannot 
be the beginning of it. Why should not a man be 
called happy whilst he is so? Why wait for the end? 
Even if you do, the difficulty is only adjourned, for you 
cannot draw a line at death without assuming complete 
insensibility on the part of the dead to the fortunes of their 
living children, descendants, and friends. This would be, 
he says, a very unkind supposition, and one which few 
would care to make.7  * : 

Aristotle, therefore, inclines to the opinion that the 
dead are not wholly unconscious of or indifferent to the 
fortune of the living who are near and dear to them, but 
that the impressions produced on them, being feeble and 
indistinct, are not enough to alter their state and make 
the happy dead miserable or the miserable dead happy. 
He here assumes that view of the after-world which is 
found in the Homeric poems, and which formed part of 
the orthodox theology of the day, the view that the 
unseen life was a shadowy and feeble continuation of the 
life on earth. The “‘ unsubstantial images of the dead,” § 
flitting hke a dream in the twilight of the lower world 
would be naturally incapable of the feelings which 
moved them in their vigorous life upon earth. 

It is important to bear in mind that Happiness as_ 
defined by Aristotle is the end of all forms of human 
activity, not of conduct merely, but of art and speculation 
as well; it is the end of that all-embracing political 
science which was wide enough to cover the whole range , 
of intelligent life. 





7 rag O& THY aToydvwv Tbyac Kai Tov dilwy amavTwY 
To piv pnooriovy cvpBddrXrAEcAar Aiav Adirov daivera kal 
raic ddfae évavriov. Eth. 1. 11. 1101, a 22. 

8 Bporay cidwAa kapdvTwr. Odys. 11. 476. 





TEXT 
BOOK, I. 


Tue first three chapters of this book are a preface or 
introduction to the whole work. They show, first, the 
object of the science of Conduct, and its relation to other 
practical sciences and especially to Politics; secondly, 
the degree of certainty which may be expected in an 
investigation of this kind; and thirdly, the difficulties, 
arising from age and disposition, which beset the inquirer 
or student. 

It has already been mentioned that Aristotle considered 
human activity in general to fall under three heads: it is 
either speculative, productive, or practical; either thought, 
art, or conduct. In the opening words of the first chapter 
of the Ethics he points out that these three varieties of 
action must one and all be directed to an end. 


CHAPTER 1.—‘‘ All art, every rational inquiry, everything 
that we do, as well as everything which we deliberately 
choose to do, aims at some good; consequently that which 
is the object of universal effort may well be called ‘the 
Good.’’’9 Ends, however, differ; sometimes the action 
itself, without more, constitutes the end; sometimes there 





9 waca téyvn Kal waca pédoooc, duoiwe S? mpatic te Kai 
mpoatpeaic, ayalov trivde épleoOar Soxet * 8d KaAwWE aTephvavTo 
rayabdy, ov wav’ ipiera. 1094, a1. 
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is something beyond, which has to: be accomplished by 
the action, which is the thing sought, or ulterior object: 
we pursue the art of medicine for the sake of health, 
the art of war for the sake of victory, and there are other 
arts which issue in a definite external product, such as a 
ship or a house. Wherever an ulterior object is sought, 
that object is more final and consequently better than the 
actions which produce it. So too when, as often happens, 
there are a variety of acts all subsidiary to a governing 
object, that object is more final and therefore better than 
anything which subserves it.7° 


CHAPTER 2.—If, therefore, it can be shown that there 
is an end of all the things we do which is desired for its 
own self, all other things being ancillary to it, this will 
clearly be the Sovereign good. Some such final object of 
our endeavours there must be; we cannot always be 
doing something for the sake of something else; there 


must be an end of ends, or our desires would never be ~~ 


satisfied.1t To know this is important, as it will greatly 
influence our life; we shall be more likely to hit off the 
right thing if, like archers, we have a mark at which to 
shoot.t2 Now the science under which the final end of 
human action falls is political science, the most com- 
prehensive of all sciences, its function being to determine 
in the case of any political community what kinds of 





10 ty amaoac O& [rpa—eow] ta Tov apxitexroviKwy TéAD 
Tavrwy éorly alperwrepa Twv UW avTad. 1094,a14. — 
1X gi Oh te TéAog éotl TwY Tpaxtov & OC ad’To BovdAdusSa, 
rdAXa Ot did rovro, Kal wi) wavra bu Erepov aipobmsSa (rpdeot 
\ Ld | a »” e o> o8 ‘ S od \ ” 
yap ovTw y’ sic arEipov Har’ sivat Kevijv Kal paratay Tv Opeeey), 
dnAov W¢ TOUT’ av Elin Tayadbv Kal 7d Gpiorov. 1094, a 18. 
12 i] ‘ E , . bl aX xn , 
kalamep Tof0ra oxoTov EXovTEc waAdov av TuyXavomev 


rov d¢ovrog. 1904, a 23. 
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knowledge may be pursued, and by whom and how far 
they may be pursued. Moreover, the most valued of the 
arts—military, economic, and rhetorical—are merely 
ministers to politics, which also regulates conduct by 
law ;3 the end of political science is therefore identical with 
“the good for man.’ For even assuming this good to be 
the same for a political community and for the separate 
members of it, it is higher and more final in the 
case of a community; it is all very well to be able to 
attain individual good, but it is far better to secure what 
is good for a nation or a state. Our process of inquiry 
therefore, although it aims at the good of the individual, 
is but a branch of the science of politics which looks to 
the good of all.’ 4 


CHAPTER 3.—Having briefly indicated the scope of 
Kthics, Aristotle proceeds to show its inherent difficulties. 
They arise from the nature of its subject matter. The 
* finish (axpiPea) which can be obtained by working in 
sandstone, marble, or wood, the quality of sound produced 
by the voice or by instruments of wood or brass, is quite 
different; so, too, ‘‘ the conception of what is honourable | 
and just varies in different societies, and to such an extent 
that it seems to be merely conventional.'5 Without 





# ; \ ‘ , ~ ? s , tAeF 

13 Ere 08 vomoberovane ti Ss TpaTTE Kal TlywY atréxeoBa, 
1094, b 4. Conformity to the rule of conduct fixed 
in a political community by law and custom is ‘‘ complete 
goodness.” See Eth. 5. 1. 1129, b 25. 

4 ayamrntov piv yap Kal évi udvy, KaAdLov 8? Kal SecdrEpov 
70 ‘ SA € \ s , S / >? , 
cOve kal woAgow. 1 piv ovv pédodog TobTwv éEdiera, ToALTIKH 
tic ovoa. 1094, b 9. 
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civar, oboe St pj. 1904, b 14. 
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discussing whether it is so or not, Aristotle says that the 
doubts and difficulties on this subject are such that the 
exact truth can never be arrived at. The propositions 
with which the theory of conduct has to deal are expressed 
in terms of probability only, and therefore the conclusions 
can never be more than probable,—with this we must be 
content.%6 ‘‘Hducated people will not require more, 
for they know that precision in any kind of inquiry 
depends on the nature of that inquiry, and they will 
as little think of demanding demonstration from a 
public speaker as of allowing a mathematician to deal 
in plausibilities.”’ 17 

‘The learner has to contend with other difficulties 
besides those arising out of the subject matter of morals. 
If he is young he will have no experience of the facts of 
life which furnish the groundwork of the subject, and in 
any case the passions and feelings incident to youth will 
unfit him from profiting by what he hears, and it is 
conduct and not knowledge that the philosophy of 
conduct seeks to produce. So much by way of 
preface.” 





The foregoing remarks warn the reader not to expect 
any absolute truth or peremptory canon on such a subject 
as morals. As a branch of political science, it is subject to 
all the qualifications, doubts, and difficulties which beset — 
investigations into human nature and human affairs. He — 





16 ayarnrov ovv mept rovovTwy Kal tk ToLodTwy A éyovTac 
maxvAac¢ kal ToTw TaAdrNSic evoeikvucba, Kat TEpt TOV we ent 
To 7oXd kal ék rowovTwy Aéyovrac Totavra Kal cuuTepatvecBar. 
1094, b 19. 

17 wapawAhoiov yap gatverat pabnuariov re mPavoro- 
yowvrog amodtyecOar Kat pyropikdw arrodsi—ee amaireiv, 


1094, b 25. 
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will not find any standard except a variable one to guide 
him; no essential forms of goodness such as Plato 
imagined, nor any moral sense universally present on 
which to rely: the analogies and modes of reasoning 
applicable to the case are supplied by such arts as medi- 
cine, gymnastic training, or navigation—all essentially 
relative, whose precepts vary in different circumstances. 
Approximations to the truth such as these arts supply 
will be valuable in practice, though they may not satisfy 
the requirements of exact science. 


CuaptEeR 4.—‘‘To resume the question of the highest 
good. What is the end of political science; in other 
words, what is the highest good realisable-by. conduct ? 7° 

“ As to the name, most people, gentle and simple, are 
agreed; they call it Happiness, meaning thereby living 
well and being prosperous, but there is much difference , 
in the meaning they attach to those words; some 
thinking of such obvious things as pleasure, wealth and 
honour, and others of other matters, and often the same 
man will change his mind, when he is ill, thinking health 
to be happiness, and when he is poor, riches. Conscious 
of their ignorance, men look up with wonder and 
admiration to those who describe what is beyond their 
reach. ‘And some have thought that beyond the many 
goods which we all recognise, there is an absolute good 
which causes them all to be good.’ 79 

‘“‘ Of these opinions, we will examine those only which 
are most in vogue or seem to be supported by some 
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18 ri éotiv ov Aéyouey THY ToArTeKHY éedlecAa Kat ri rd 
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Tavtwy aKxporaroy Tov mpaktav ayavev; 1095, a 15. 
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1095, a 26. 
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good reason. We must proceed from the known to the 
unknown. But that which can be known is of two 
kinds, knowable by us and knowable absolutely.2° We 
of course must begin with what is knowable by us. Now 
in morals we have to start with the fact that some things 


ed 


are approved or sanctioned, and others are not. This, 


must be presupposed—it is not necessary to inquire 
why; a well-trained learner will easily grasp the reasons 
of conduct. Those who will neither accept the fact 
nor inquire into the reasons should remember Hesiod’s 
lines— 


“<«The best is he who for himself reflects ; 
I count him good who follows a good lead; — 
But he, who knowing not himself, neglects 
The counsel of a friend, is bad indeed.’ ”’ 


CuaPtER 5.—‘‘ This, however, is a digression. To 
return to the question of Happiness; if we look, as we 
fairly may, at the lives men lead, we find that they propose 
to themselves three main objects of pursuit—pleasure, 
honour, and intellectual activity, corresponding to three 
lives which may be classed as the life of pleasure, public 
life, and the life of contemplative leisure. The first 
cannot be defended on any rational grounds; all that 
can be pleaded in its favour is that many powerful and 
wealthy men prefer it. Honour may be considered the 
final cause of the life of politicians, who are no doubt 
practical men with some education, but it is too super- 
ficial to be happiness.2_ For in the first place it depends 





20 apkréov piv yap amo TwY yvwpinwry, TavTa OF SiTTwE" 
ra piv yap nuiv ta 0’ atAw@e. 1905, b 2. 

21 of O& xaplevrec Kal TpaktiKkol TYyuhv' TOU yap ToAuTiKOU 
[3tov cxeddv rovro TéAoc. gatvera 0’ émimoAadrEpov sivat 


tov Cnroupévov. 1095, b 22. 
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on those who bestow it; then, men seek honour as a 
proof of goodness—at any rate they like to be honoured 
by men of sense and in their own circle and for good 
conduct. This might lead one to suspect that moral | 
excellence was the end of the political life; but even 
moral excellence appears to be somewhat wanting 
in finality,2? for a man may possess it and yet sleep or 
do nothing in life, and no one would maintain such a 
one to be happy except he were defending a paradox.?3/ 
We will speak hereafter of the speculative life. A life 
devoted to money-getting is contrary to nature,24 and 
moreover wealth is sought for what it procures. Honour 
and pleasure are more truly ends than wealth, for at 
all events they are sought for their own sakes; but 
although much argument has been thrown away on 
them, they do not appear to be real ends.” 25 





22 gdaiverat d? ateAsorTépa Kal avTn. 1095, b 81. 

23 si un Oéow Siapvdrarrwy. 1906, a 2. Oéore Oé torw 
trérnfic mapadoEoc tav yrwpipwv twd¢ Kata piAocopiav. 
Topici.11. 104, b 19. 

24 See p. 49 ante. 

25 kalrot woAAol Adyot Tpde avTa kara PEBAnvra. 1096, 
a9. It has been suggested by a writer in the Classical 
Review (vol. ii. p. 196) that this metaphor is taken 
from the original legal use of xaraad\XAcsw as a term 
meaning “‘ to file, deposit among the public records,” and 
that hence it means ‘“‘to publish or make known.” If 
this be the true explanation, the Greeks must have been 
unusually fond of consulting their records. As a rule, 
if one wishes to consign a document to oblivion it is a 
good way to file it in a public office, where only those 
who are sufficiently interested to find out where it is 
and will take the trouble to go and look for it have the 
opportunity of seeing it. 
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Aristotle’s reason for good conduct, being wanting in 
finality, is not satisfactory. If a man literally ‘‘ does 
nothing all through life” he cannot be said to conduct 
himself in any sense, or indeed to be a human being ; 
but why is the life of a man who divides his time fairly 
between action and inaction wanting in completeness 
because he is not always at work? The distinction 
between having a thing and using it is here only valua- 
ble as an argument against idleness. 


CHaPter 6.—As it would have been impossible to 
discuss the Sovereign good without noticing Plato’s ideal 
theory, Aristotle devotes a chapter to the subject, with an 
apology for his criticism, which - every appearance 
of being sincere.?6 
(D The theory of ideas,” he urges, “is not applied by 
Plato to things which are related as prior and posterior, 
and hence there is no idea of numbers. But things are 
called good in the categories of existence, quality, and 
relation. Now asa thing must exist before it can stand 
in relation to anything else, it follows that if the relation 
of prior and posterior be excluded, the idea of good 
cannot be common to a good substance and to any good 
property of that substance. Théh, both actual existence 
and whatever may be predicated of it may be called 
good: for example, God and mind exist, and as mere 
existences are called good; virtue is good as a quality, 
moderation good as a quantity, expediency is relatively 
good; we speak of ‘a good home’ when thinking of 





26 xalrep mpooavroue Tij¢ Totabrne Snthoewe yiwomévng Oud 
td gidove avdpac sisayayév ra cldn. Ode 8 av iowe 
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place 27 and so on, but the Platonists thought good to 
be so absolute a unity as not be capable of being looked 
at from more than one point of view—in other words, 
as not referable to more than one category. Inasmuch, 
however, as we do speak of it in all the categories, it 
cannot be that common property of all, universal and 
absolutely one, which Plato conceived.”8 

» A third point is, that since things falling under the 
same notion are dealt with by the same science, if good is 
‘“‘one”’ as asserted, there would be one science applicable 
to all good things, whereas we find many distinct sciences 
even of things falling under the same category ; take the 
category of time, for example—the proper time in war is 
regulated by the science of strategy, the proper time in 

_ disease by that of medicine. 

) Then, it is not clear what is meant by ‘‘ the real thing.” 
It is admitted that the definition of the real man is the 
same as that of man,—qudé man there is no difference ; but 
if so, howis there a difference gud good? If it be said that 
the real man lasts for ever, that does not make him more 
“good; white which lasts for a long time is not whiter 
than white which lasts for a day.” 29 Aristotle remarks, 
by the way, that the Pythagoreans carry more conviction 
when they place the One in their list of good things,3° 





27 kal ev rérw Slara. 1096, a 27. 

8 Sidov we ovK Gv ein Kody tt KabdAOv Kal Ev’ Od yap 
av’ édéyer’ tv racac taic Katnyopiac, adX\’ iv mid pdvy. 
1096, a 27. 

29 A good debating point; snow which has been lying 
for a week is not whiter than snow which has just fallen. 

3° The Pythagoreans arranged things good and bad by 
placing them in pairs, one against the other. In the 
row of good things Unity stood opposite to Number, 
whilst Good was placed opposite to Bad. 
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and that Speusippus 3! appears to agree with 
them. 

‘Dismissing this point, Plato’s arguments seem ques- 
tionable because his language does not apply to every 
kind of good: he puts things ‘good in and for themselves ’ 
in a distinct class, and things productive or preservative of 
them, or which prevent their contrary, in another class 
as being good merely on account of the former 3? ‘useful 
goods.’ Adopting the distinction between goods in them- 
selves and goods useful, let us see if they fall under one 
Idea. What do we mean by goods in themselves? Do 
we not mean those things which are sought even where 
they stand alone, like thinking, seeing, honour and some 
pleasures, or do we mean nothing but the ideas? If we 
mean merely the ideas, then the class of essential good 
will contain nothing.33 If, on the other hand, useful 
things are essential goods, then the definition of ‘the 
good’ ought to appear whenever we can say that things 
are useful; but the definition of honour, thought, or 
pleasure, is not the same, and the same good does 
not appear in all. ‘The good’ is therefore not a single 
Idea common to everything. Whence, then, does the term 
arise; why do we predicate ‘good’ of so many various 
subjects? It can hardly be one of those cases in which 
different things get the same name by chance.3¢ Is it 
because they are spoken of with reference to one subject 
from which they are all derived or to which they all con- 
tribute—the ideal theory ; or is it not rather because they 





3! Nephew of Plato, and his successor as head of the 
school, B.c. 347-8389. 

32 Quad ravra AéyeoOar Kai tpdrov GAXov. 1096, b 12. 

33 Wore waralov ~otat TO eidoc. 1095, b 20. 

34 adda Toe 8 Aéyerar; ov yap EoLKE TOig ye ATO TUXNG 


bpwripoe, Hth. 1. 6. 1096, b 26. 


or an absolute something apart from things, it is neither 
obtainable nor, if obtainable, useful, and we want some- 
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stand to each other in a relation of analogy, as sight is to 
the body, so is reason to the mind?35 But the exact 
treatment of this question and of the subject of Ideas 
generally belongs to Ontology, and may now be put aside. 
For present purposes it is enough to say that, even assum- 
ing ‘the good’ to be either a common predicate of things 


thing which is both.3° It may possibly be said that even 
if this be true, yet the knowledge of the absolute good 
helps us to acquire and to practise what is good, for that 
with the absolute as a pattern before our eyes we shall 
better know both what is good for us and, knowing this, 
be more likely to attain it. The facts of practical science, 
however, make against this argument, for although all 
those sciences aim at some good and seek to supply any 
deficiency in it, they one and all neglect to acquaint them- 
selves with the absolute. It is not likely that handicraft- 
men would ignore so valuable an aid and, indeed, make no 
effort to inquire into the subject if it were of practical use. 
We may well doubt how a weaver or carpenter would be 


| helped in his art by knowing this absolute good, or how a 


man would become a better doctor for contemplating the 
‘idea’: the doctor does not look at ‘health in itself,’ or 
even at health in mankind, but at the health of his 


| patient; his business is to cure individuals.” 37 
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vouc. Eth. 1. 6. 1096, b 27. 


36 SjAov we ovK av cin mpakrov ovde KrynTdv advOpdTw’ 
p perry 


| viv 0: rovovrév te Cyreiru. Eth. 1. 6. 1096, b 33. 
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This chapter is one among others 3° in which Aristotle 
has criticised and dissented from Plato’s theory of ideas. 
In view of the practical objects of the Ethics and of the 
bearing which the idea of good as an end of action has 
upon those objects, Aristotle’s criticism here appeals much 
more to ordinary experience than is usual with him when 
dealing with this subject, although he brings forward other 
and more recondite reasons for his dissent. Those to whom 
the ‘‘idea’’ commends itself as an object of belief, and 
who therefore desire to show that Plato’s theory had some 
other basis than Plato’s imagination, see in his ‘‘ ideas” 
something corresponding to laws of Nature, or to objects 
of scientific knowledge, and Aristotle has been blamed for 
taking Plato literally and criticising him as if he meant 
what he certainly says. AS 

Aristotle rejected the ahiemnh to solve the problem of 
universals by a process of reduplication,39 and the argu- 
ments in his sixth chapter are some of those he employed 
against it. Although they may strike modern readers 
as technical and verbal, they were of a kind usual in the 
Schools, and such as would be understood and appreciated 
by Aristotle’s hearers. They would not influence, nor 
were they probably intended to influence, a convinced 





has been called unfair and irrelevant. It does not seem to 
be either, when we remember that Plato claimed for the 
absolute good that it was requisite in art as well as in 
speculation ; ovxovy kat cidBayev Aéyew Ste 6 Snpovpyoec 


-¢ , ~ , A - 
éxatépov TOV oKkebove mpd¢ Thy idéav PrAérwv ovtTw mort 6 


piv trac KAtvac, 6 St Tac tparréEac, aic iypete ypwueba, Kai 
radAa Kara tavra; Plato, Repub. 10. 596 B. 

38 Met. i. 6. 9. 987, a 29; 990, a 33. 12. 4. 1070. b 7. 

39 Womep Et Tic apiOunoar BovAduEvoe, éAaTTOvwY piv SVTWY 
oloiro pi SuvhcecOa, TAEiw O? rorhoac apOuotn. Met. i. 9. 
990, b 2. 
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Platonist, but they might well stiffen the back of a young 


Peripatetic who was inclined to have an open mind on 


the subject of Ideas. As to so much of Aristotle’s 
criticism as is founded on the categories, a Platonist 
would be justified in saying that a philosophy of realities 
could not be bound because Aristotle had chosen for 
logical purposes of his own to divide modes of Being 
into ten classes. The theory impugned was that of 
Plato himself and not of Speusippus or the School, 
although it is quite likely that the Academy in Aristotle’s 
time had given greater precision and prominence to the 
doctrine than its original author. 


CHAPTER 7.—‘‘The good of which we are in search © 
is not Plato’s ideal, nor is it any general kind of 
good; it is one thing in medicine, another in strategy, 
differing in fact in different pursuits, but in every 


case it is that for the sake of which all else is 





done; in other words it is ‘the end.’ If, therefore, 
any single end can be assigned to all our actions, 
this will be the good of conduct; and if more ends 
than one can be assigned they will be its good. The 
highest good must also be more complete than any 
subsidiary goods. But a thing which is pursued for its 
own sake is completer than one which is wanted for the 
sake of something else, and we call a thing complete 
without any qualification when it is wanted at all times 
and for itself alone.4° More than this, the complete good 
must be self-sufficient, and by that is not meant sufficient 


_ for a man living a solitary life, but sufficient for parents, 


children, wife, friends and fellow-citizens, for man is 


naturally a social animal. Of course there must be a 


limit ; a man is not bound to consider every one connected , 





4 Eth. 1. 7. 1097, a 30. 
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with him or every one who knows his friends; by self-. 
sufficing is meant that which, taken by itself, fills life and 
makes it worth having. Happiness is that thing; it is 
complete and self-sufficing and is the final end of every- , 
thing we do.” 4 . 
‘An additional point is that we should choose happi- | 
ness above all things even if we took no account of 
anything else; but if we count it in with other goods, 
the very smallest addition of those other goods would 
prove its superior desirability, for the addition would make 
an excess of goods, and of two goods we always choose 
the greater.” 





This will hardly do; what Aristotle says amounts to 
this: ‘‘ Put happiness by itself into one scale and all 
other good things into the other scale, and happiness will 
outweigh them all’’; then he adds—‘‘ for if you take the 
very smallest good out of its own scale and put it in the 
scale with happiness, there would be a preponderance in 
the scale of happiness.’’ Doubtless there would, but as 
there was that preponderance before, the statement does 
not advance matters. There is a long discussion on the 
passage in Rassow. (Forschungen, 112.) 

“Assuming it to be conceded that happiness is the 
highest good, some light may be required to be thrown 
upon its nature, and this will be done if we consider 
what is the function of man. For, as in the case of 
artizans and in fact of all who have work to do, it is in 
doing that work that their chief excellence is found, so it 
will be with man, if indeed he has a work in life, But can 
we suppose acarpenter and acobbler to have their proper 
work to do but man not, and that he is born to idleness ? 
Must we not conclude that as the eye and hand and all , 
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the other members have their work, so the whole man. 


has some work distinct from all these parts. Butifso, what 
is it? Life he shares with plants; we must therefore 
put aside the vital powers of growth and nourishment ; 
the life of sensation comes next, but this is common to 
man with all animals; there remains the life of rational 
conduct—this life has two sides, of which one may be 
regarded as subservient to reason and the other as 
possessing and exercising it. Moreover, the life which 


consists in the exercise of reason may be regarded as 


either potential or actual; it will therefore be in the 
actual exercise of reason, this being the highest form 
of man’s activity, that we must look for his work. And 
if there is no difference in kind between work and good 
work—the notion of excellence being always added to 


_ that of work (as when we say it is the business of a 


' musician to play, and of a good musician to play well), 
the result will be that ‘Good for man is a function of 





life in that mode in which man’s distinctive excellence 
is manifested, and if such excellence be manifested in 
more modes than one, then in that mode which is at once 
the most distinctively excellent andthe most complete ; 
in a life, moreover, affording full scope for the exercise of 
his activities.’ ” 42 

* Let this suffice for an outline; it is better to rough it 


out to begin with and fill in details afterwards, for if the 
outline is correct any one can carry the work on by 
completing the parts, this being only a matter of time. 
It must nevertheless be borne in mind that, as has been 
already pointed out, the same degree of finish cannot be 
attained everywhere,—in each particular case it depends 
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on the material on which you work, limited also by the 
method proper to be employed; a straight line is not 
the same thing to a carpenter and a geometrician: one 
requires what will be useful in his work, and the other 
seeks to know what a line is, or what its properties 
are. Nor should we press the inquiry into principles with 
equal insistence in all cases, for sometimes it 1s enough to 
know the fact without knowing the reasons. Speaking 
of principles, however, observe that some are gained by 
induction, others are presentations of sense, others result 
from some kind of habituation and others are derived from 
other sources. We must endeavour to follow up each 
principle according to its natural character and take care 
to define each properly, for the principles from which we 
start have great influence on the subsequent inquiry. A 
good beginning is more than half the whole work, and 
throws much light on what has to be investigated.” 43 


CHAPTER 8.—‘‘ But we must look at happiness not 
only from the point of view of the principles from which 
the inquiry begins and of the conclusions reached, but 
also with reference to what is said about it; if a thing 


be true everything will harmonise with it, but there is — 


always discord between truth and falsehood. 


‘‘ A threefold division of goods has been made—external, — 
mental, and bodily; and of these, mental goods rank 


highest and are most truly ‘goods.’ Happiness has 
been called a function of rational life ; our view coincides 
with the ancient and universal opinion that it is one. 
We were right, too, in defining our end as a kind of 
conduct and an activity, for this refers it to the class of 
mental, and not to external goods. The opinion that 
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the happy man must be prosperous and enjoy himself 
is also in harmony with our definition, for we called 
happiness a kind of prosperity and enjoyment. It 
appears that the results of all the inquiries which have 
been made into the nature of happiness find a place 
in our description: for some think it to be good conduct, 
others prudence; some a kind of wisdom, and others again 
some one of the above with, or at least not without, 
pleasure; whilst there are still others who, in addition, 
take in the notion of external well-being. Of these 
views some are popular and of old standing, and others 
are held by the eminent few; it is not reasonable to 
suppose either party to be wholly wrong,—in some one, 
or even in many points, they are probably right.44 Now 
our definition agrees with that of those who make 
happiness excellence in general or some kind of it, for 
‘a function of life according to excellence’ is a kind 
of excellence. But it makes not a little difference 
whether we conceive happiness to lie in possession or in 
use, whether we think it to be a state or the function | 
of a state; a man may be in a state—say of sleep or other 
utter inactivity, and do no good whatever: this is of 
course impossible if happiness be a function. Just as at 
the Olympic games not the strongest or handsomest of 
those present are crowned, but only some of those who 
enter the lists, so only those who conduct themselves 
well get what is best worth having in life.45 The life of 
such men is, moreover, in itself pleasurable. Pleasure is a 





44 robrwy Oo: ra piv wodXol Kai wadaot Aéyovow, ra S 
OAiyor Kat EvdoEor dvdpec’ ovderépove 82 roirwv evAoyov 
Stapaptavery roig bdo, GAN ev yé Te } Kat ra wAsiora 
karépyouv. Eth. 1. 8. 1098, b 27. 

45 oUrw kal Twv tv TO Bi Kadov KayaS@v of mparrovTec 
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state of consciousness; every man feels a pleasure in what 
he is said to like: a man fond of horses takes pleasure in 
horses, and in the same way good actions are pleasurable 
to aman who likes doing them. To the mass of man- 
kind the objects of pleasure are inconsistent one with 
another, but that is because what they like is not 
naturally likeable ; to those who like the right thing, their 
pleasure is nature’s pleasure and good conduct being a 
natural pleasure is liked for itself alone.4®° Pleasure, 
therefore, is not something hung on to their life; itis an 
essential part of it.47 We may add to this that a man is 
not really good who does not take pleasure in good actions, 
and if so, good actions must be in themselves pleasurable. 
Happiness is therefore at once the best, the noblest, and 
the most pleasurable of all things, and there is no such 
distinction as the inscription at Delphi implies.48 till, 
as we have said, external goods are necessary, for admired 
actions cannot be done without means; much of our 
best conduct is done, instrumentally as it were, by friends, 
wealth, and political influence, and some things there are 
the want of which clouds our happiness, as, for instance, 
gentle birth, beauty, and children who turn out well: a 
man who is hideous or ill-born or childless can hardly be 
called happy; much less can he be so called if his children 
turn out badly, or are goodand die. Happiness, therefore, 
requires that things should go well with us, and for this 





45 roic piv ovv wodXolc ra Hoéa payxerar Oia TO pH Hider 
roiaur eivat, Toicg O& piroKaAole éotiv ota TA Hho Hdéa’ 
To.tavTat © ai Kar’ apetnv mpagec. Hth. 1. 8. 1099. a 11. 

47 oveev On mpoadetrar Ti¢ 1doviic 6 Biog adrwy & WOTTED TEPL- 
amrou TIV6e, aAN’ Exet THY NOoviy év cautep. Eth. 1. 8. 1099, 
a 15. 

48 “Jt is noblest to be just; it is best to be well; it is 
pleasantest to get what you desire.”’ 
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reason it is by some identified with prosperity and by 
others with good conduct.” 


CuarTeR 9.—‘‘ The identification of happiness and 
good conduct has raised the question whether happiness 
can be acquired by teaching or by habituation or by any 
other kind of exercise, or whether it is not something 
apportioned to us by the Gods or is even a matter of 
chance.49_ If there is anything which the Gods give us we 
might expect happiness to be that thing, and by so much 
as it is the best of all human goods is this probability 
increased. This is a question of theology, but even 
assuming happiness to come to us through good conduct, 
teaching, or practice, it bears the stamp of a heavenly 
origin, for the prize and end of good conduct must needs 
be something which is of the best, nay divine.s° It would 
seem, moreover, to be something largely shared in, for all 
may attain it who are not unfitted by faulty teaching 
or practice. And if it is better that happiness should 
result from good conduct than that it should be a matter 





49 See Plato, Menon 99 E, where this question is 
raised nearly in these words as to aperh. Aristotle fre- 
quently refers to the Menon; in 7. 1. (1145 a 28) he 
quotes from the immediate context of the passage referred 
to here. Happiness may be identified with good conduct 
because, as stated above (1099, a 5), people who conduct 
themselves well get what is good and honourable in life. 

5° ci piv ovv kal adXo Ti tore Oedy Shpnua avOpdroie, 
evAoyov Kal tiv evdamoviav Oedadorov civa, Kal padLtoTa TOV 
avOpwrivwv dow BéAricrov. adAd TovTO piv towe GdrAne av 
ein oképewe oixeidrepov, palverar O2 Kav si py Osdmeumtoe éorw 
adrAa Oi aperiy Kal twa panow 7 aoxnow Tapayivera, Tw 
Qeoratwv civat’ TO yap Tig apeting aDAOV Kai TéXog apiorov 


elvar patverat kai Oeidy ti kai pakapiov. Eth. 1, 9.1099, b 11. 
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of chance, we may expect that it will so result if, that is, 
we are right in supposing that what nature ordains tends 
to the best, just as do the productions of art and of all other 
causes and notably of the highest cause, for to attribute 
the greatest and fairest of all goods to chance would be 
out of harmony with probability.5* The conclusion here 
reached clearly appears from our definition of happiness, 
which was ‘ that it is a function of life of a particular kind 
in the way of distinctive excellence.’ 5? As to other goods, , 
it was pointed out that some are necessary constituents 
of happiness, and others contributory and naturally 
instrumental as aids to it. And all this agrees with what 
was said in the opening, for we defined the chief good 
as the end of political science, of that science which strives 
above all to make citizens good. It is reasonable, in 
this view, that we should call none of the lower animals 
happy, since none of them are capable of a function of 
this kind.s3 For the same reason a child cannot be 





St gi © éorly ovrw PéAriov 7} TO Oia TOXnY evoammovety, 
evAOyov ExELv OUTWE, ElEp TA KaTA Plow, We Oldy Te KaAALOTA 
Exel, oUTW Tépukev, Guotwe O& Kal Ta KaTa réxvny Kal Tacav 
aitiay, kat wadora Ta Kata Tiv aplotny. Td ? wéyLoToY Kal 
KadAXorov emirpiba toyy Alav wAnupedic av ein. Eth. 
129. 1099): b:20; 

52 eionra: yap Wuying évépyeta Kar’ aperiy mod tie. Eth. 
1. 9. 1099, b 26. 

53 This is not quite consistent with what Aristotle says 
in his History of Animals, where he tells us that some 
animals have ‘‘ traces”’ of courage, cowardice, fear, confi- 
dence, anger, and even of rational qualities. The difference 
is there stated to be one of degree; he does not, as here, 
deny them all power whatever of virtuous activity. Of 
the social capabilities of some animals he was well aware. 
Hist. Anim. viii. 1. 588, a 10-31. See note, p. 26 ante. 
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happy; for his age prevents him from putting forth 
the necessary activities. Children who are called happy 
are so called in anticipation. Full happiness requires 
both full excellence and a life in which it can be 
fully developed. Many are the changes and chances 
of life; the most prosperous man may meet with 
misfortunes in old age, as in the Trojan story Priam 
was said to do, but no one would call such a one 


happy.” 


CHAPTER 10.—‘‘ Must we then refuse to call a man 
happy so long as he is alive, and, as Solon advised, wait 
for the end? If so, isa man happy at the moment of 
his death? This is inadmissible, and especially by those 
who, like ourselves, define happiness as an activity. 
But if we mean, as Solon meant, not that a man is 
happy when he is dead, but that he can then only be 
safely called so as being out of the range of misfortune, 
still a difficulty arises; for good and evil may be said 
to happen in a sense even to the dead in the shape 
of the successes and misfortunes of their children and 
issue, just as they do to a man who is alive but insensible. 
And hence a farther difficulty; for a man who has lived 
happily, and died as he has lived, may undergo many 
changes of fortune through his descendants;54 some 
may be good and get the life they deserve, others may 
not, and ancestors may stand in every conceivable rela- 
tion to their issue if we take into account the degrees of 
remoteness in which the issue stand to their ancestors.55 





54 ry yap paxapiwg BeSiwKdre péxpt yipwe kal TeAeuTHoavTe 
kara Adyov évodéyerar ToAAGES peTaSoAde cupPaivew wept Tove 
txyévove. Hth. 1. 10. 1100, a 22. 

55 dyAov © Ste Kal Toig amwoorhuact mpd¢ Tove yoveic 


mavrooaTwe tye avrove ivdéxerar, Hth. 1. 10. 1100, a 26. 
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Now we can scarcely conceive a dead man changing 
about and being now happy and now miserable; nor 
can we suppose him never at any time to be touched 
by the fortunes of his descendants. But to go back to 
the original question: if we are bound to look to the 
end and call a man happy when he has run his course, 
—not because he is then happy but because he has been 
so,—does it not seem absurd that we may not call him 
happy when he is, from mere unwillingness to call living 
people happy because they are subject to the changes 
and chances of fortune and because we think of happiness 
as a permanent state? Evidently happiness cannot be 
dependent on fortune, for if it were, a happy man would 
be a kind of chameleon and his house would be founded 
on the sand.s° Is it not, then, a mistake to think that 
happiness follows the changes of fortune? Happiness 
and misery do not depend on that, although, as we 
have said, human life cannot altogether dispense with 
it; what really determines happiness is functional | 
activity exercised in the best way.57 r 
The difficulty just disposed of supports our argument, 
for there is nothing so permanent as the best kind of 
functional activity; it is more lasting than knowledge 
itself; we may forget what we know, but we can never 
forget what we habitually do.s*? The happy man (who 





56 SAov yap we si cuvaxoAovSolnuey Taig réyale, TOV avToV 
> , ‘ 7 + ? ~ , , Ld 
evoaiuova kai madw aOALov zpovpev wdAAaKiG, yamatAgovTa 
BN vO , > , . A oe id , 
Tiva TOV Evdaiu“ova aTopatvovrec kai cabpwe idpupévov. Hth. 
1. 10. 1100, b 4. 
57 kbpiat © sioty ai Kat aperny évépyeia The evdammoviac, 
ai © évavria tov évaytiov. Eth. 1. 10. 1100, b 9. 
58 wept ovdiy yap oltrwe Urapxe Tov avOpwrivwy Epywv 
BeBadtng we wept Tag évepysiag Tac Kar’ dperhy’ pwovymwrspat 
yap kal THY értorhuwy avrat Soxovew siva, Eth. 1. 10.1100, 
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is also the good man). will therefore have the desired 
attribute of unchangeableness ; he will always, or nearly 
always, exercise his powers in the best way both in 
thought and action, and will bear the changes and chances 
of life with dignity and good taste like the completely 
fashioned character he is.59 The accidents of fortune 
are many and various in degree; slight variations will 
not influence his life; great ones, if they make for good, 
will render him happier, and if for evil, will distress 
and mar his happy life, for pain and grief hinder a 
man’s power of acting; but even so, his nobility of 
character will be shown in bearing repeated and great 
misfortune without repining—not because he does not 
feel them, but because he is noble and highminded. 
If, then, right action is what clearly determines the course 
of our life, no happy man can be miserable, for he will 
never act wrongly; he will make the best of things, 
like a good artist, although he can hardly be happy if 
he meets the misfortunes of a Priam. What, then, is 
to prevent our calling the man who lives a full life of 
complete and high activity and who is sufficiently 
furnished with external goods, happy? Must we add 
that he is to end his days so because the future 
is unknown and because we look on happiness as 
something final and complete? In this case we 





b 12. Aristotle does not mean that the good men do 
outlives the truths they discover, but that habits produce 
more lasting results than teaching. This is true for 
the individual, but not for the race: ‘“‘le bien que 
Yon fait aux hommes est toujours passager, les vérités 
qu’on leur laisse sont éternels.”’ 

59 rae tbxac¢ oloe KdAXTA Kal TavTY TavTwe epmpEddc 
& y we adnboc ayalde. Kal rerpdywvoc dvev Ydyov. Eth. 
1. 10. 1100, b 20. 
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shall have to call the living happy, but happy only 
if they close their life happily, so far as man can do 
so.” 


CHAPTER 11.—‘‘ But that the fortunes of friends and 
relatives should count for nothing at all with the dead 
is too unkind a supposition, and is moreover contrary 
to what is generally thought. We need not distinguish 
the degree and variety of the influences which we may 
assume to operate ; it will be enough to state the general 
principle. Now, if in the case of the living man the 
things which happen to him or his friends are sometimes 
important enough to influence life and sometimes produce 
only slight effects, and if there is a much greater difference 
between a thing which moves one’s feelings happening 
in life and after death than there is between horrors 
being enacted on the stage and being supposed to have 
happened,®° we must take this difference into account ; 
perhaps even more than this—we must take note of 
the question which has been just discussed as to the 
extent to which the dead can share the good or ill 
fortune of the living. It would seem that even assuming 
anything, good or bad, to reach them, it will be feeble 
and slight either in itself or relatively to them, and if 
not, its amount and quality will be such that it cannot 
make the dead happy who are not so already, or rob 
the happy of their happiness. The conclusion is 
that the good and ill fortune of those dear to them 
contribute something to the state of the dead, yet 
not so much as to make those happy who are not 





60 Stapéper O02 trav wabdy fkacrov wept Jwvrac i teAeuTh- 
cavrag ouuatvev ord pwadrdov } Ta mapdvoua Kal Seva 
TpovTapyxew év tal¢ rpaywolac 4} xparrecOa. Eth. 1. 11. 
1101, a 30. 
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so, or to take away happiness from those who possess 
it,” 6 


Carrer 12.—This chapter is rather an anticlimax. 
Aristotle supports the view of the supremacy of happi- 
ness by an appeal to popular language which does not 
greatly advance the arguments already given. The point 
relied upon seems to be that the Greek word for honour 
(ryh), like the English word itself, means generally 
not only the respect paid.to a person, but the person 
to whom respect is paid, and specifically a magistrate 
or person in authority. Honour and not praise is the 
proper tribute to such persons, and as happiness is a 
governing end (apy), honour and not mere praise is 
due to it. 





‘‘ Let us consider,” says Aristotle, ‘‘ whether happiness 
is a good which we praise or a good which we honour, 
for it is obviously not a mere facultative good. Every- 
thing which is praised is so by reason of some quality 
it possesses or of some relation in which it stands to 
other things. This is manifest from the. language in 
which we praise the Gods; such language seems absurd 
when applied to ourselves, because praise is always relative. 





St guuBadrrAccPar piv ovv te palvovrar Toi¢ Kekunkdow ai 
eUmpatia: rwv pirwv, duotwe 8? Kal ai dvorpakia, toravra O2 - 
Kal TnALKavTa Wore pire TOE EvOalm“ovac fy Evdaluovag ToLEY 
pnt adXo trav Trowbrwv pydév. Eth. 1. 11.1101, b 5. 

62 **Your honour’ was a common title of English 


- magistrates, as it is now of some judges. ‘“‘If it please 


your honour, I am the poor Duke’s constable, and my 
name is Elbow: I do lean upon Justice, sir, and do bring 
in here before your good honour two notorious bene- 
factors.” ‘‘ Meas. for Meas.” 11.1. 50. 
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This being so, praise is not applicable to things which 
are the very best, but some better and stronger term 
must be used; we call the Gods and men who are 
godlike ‘blessed.’ The same rule applies to goods; no 
one praises happiness as he does justice: he honours 
it or calls it blessed as being something superior and 
divine. Eudoxus forcibly advocated the supremacy of 
pleasure on this very ground; he considered that the 
fact of its not being praised proved that it was something 
superior to praise, like God or the highest good. Praise 
is properly applied to good conduct; we do what is right 
in order that we may be praised; 3 other laudable 
actions whether of body or mind are the subject of 
panegyric. Clearly, then, happiness is a thing at once’ 
honoured and complete. And this would also seem to 
follow from its position of supremacy; every one does , 
everything for its sake; and that which rules and is 
the cause of other goods is properly called honourable 
and divine.” 





63 6 piv yap tmawog Tie apEeTiig’ TpaKtiKol yap TwWY KaA@v 


amo tatrn¢e. Eth. 1. 12. 1101, b 31. 





REMARKS 


ARISTOTLE’S language at the beginning of his inquiry 
into the supreme and all-comprehensive good leads 
one to expect a specific definition of the highest good 
attainable by conduct. “‘ If,’ he says, “‘ there is any end of 
_ things done which we desire for its own sake alone, this 
_ will evidently be the highest good, and inasmuch as the 
_ knowledge of it must exercise great influence on life, we 
_ must try to obtain at least a general notion of it.” But 
_ the general notion embodied in the definition of happiness 
in the seventh chapter of this book does not in terms 
apply to conduct, although the happiness of conduct is 
implicitly contained in it; it applies exclusively to 
speculative activity; ‘‘if there be more kinds of excellence 
_ than one, happiness will consist in the exercise of the 
best kind,” and when he resumes the question of happi- 
ness in the tenth book he repeats and enforces this 
view. ‘‘If happiness be an activity manifesting itself 
in what is good, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
will manifest itself in what is best. Now whether this 
be mind or anything else naturally supreme, or whether 
it be something either essentially or relatively divine, 
_ the function of this our highest power in its proper and 
_ perfect mode will be complete happiness, and, as has 
_ already been said, this function is scientific thought.”’ 6 
It is certainly remarkable that a work avowedly 





64 Hth. 1. 1. 1094, a 18. 65 Eth. 10. 7. 1177, a 12. 
6 81 
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dealing with conduct from its practical side and insisting 
on the advantage of knowing the final end of conduct, 
should define the end of human action in general in 
terms which hypothetically exclude conduct itself. The 
explanation is to be found in Aristotle’s teleology as 
applied to organic life. Whenever anything is made up 
of parts having distinct offices, whenever there is what 
he calls ‘‘a system’”’ or composite whole with disparate 
elements or organs, the system is summed up in that 
part or organ which is special to it; is concentrated 
therein, so that the special part stands for, or ts, the 
whole. And not only so, but the function of the 
special part is the end for which the whole system comes 
into being—it is its final cause or good.£7, Now of the two_ 
forms in which reason is found in man only that which is 
occupied on necessary matter, only speculative intelli- 
gence, is special to mankind in the highest and strictest 
sense.6 Reason dealing with probabilities, and even in 
that field yoked with irrational feelings and desires, being 
neither the highest nor the exclusive attribute of man—for 
traces of this reason are to be found in the lower animals 
—cannot be his true end or constitute his complete 
happiness, but is at most only a secondary form of it,®9 





66 ome & Kal wéALC TO KUPLOTAaTOY waALoT civar OoKEl Kal 
wav aAXo cbotnua, ovTw kat GvOpwroc. Eth. 9. 8. 1168, 
b 31. dd S ay kal civae &actoeg TovTo (Sc. vove) Elirep 
rd Képiov kat Gusvov. Eth. 10. 7. 1178, a 2. 

67 ro 8 ididy zort TO ExdoTH Tie yevéoewe TéAOc. De Gen. 
Anim. ii. 3. 734, b 4. 

68 Td ydp oikeiov ikdoTy Th pboe KpatioTov Kal MoLoTéy 
tot éxdoTy’ Kal Tm avOpwry Oj 6 KaTa Tov vovv ioc, 
elmep TovTO paAoTa avOpwros. Kth. 10. 7. 1178, a 5. 

69 Seurépwe 8 6 Kara tiv GAAnv aperiy [evdaiuwy 6 Bio]. 
Kth. 10. 8. 1178, a 9. 
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and it is therefore excluded from the definition of com- 
plete happiness or the true end. 

But indirectly, so much happiness as is attainable by 
good conduct is brought within the definition. Happi- 
ness is not life,7 it is a mode or form of life; but 
it is a form which implies all the lower forms, and 
conduct among them. It may be worth while to point , 
out that the word (ager) commonly translated by ‘‘ virtue ”’ 
has in the Kthics and elsewhere in the Aristotelian 
writings both a general and a special meaning. In the 
_ general sense it means excellence of any kind and of 
any thing; in the special sense it means good conduct. 
Inattention to this distinction, which is not always clearly 
marked by the context, often causes misconception. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, for instance, criticising Aristotle’s 
doctrines of ends,7* remarks that he cannot properly be 
classed with those who make happiness the final end, 
because he defines happiness in terms of virtue, instead 
of defining virtue in terms of happiness. But Aristotle | 
defines happiness in terms, not of virtue but of functional | 
excellence.72 ‘It is,” he says, ‘‘ an exercise of the powers } 
of living in their highest form—the notion of excellence | 
being added to that of work.” Aristotle had not, at that | 
point of his treatise, defined good conduct, and his definition 
of happiness does not, as has just been said, expressly 
refer to it. It is better to avoid the word “ virtue” 
altogether and to translate aperh by ‘‘ excellence”’ or 
“‘nerfection’’ when it is used in the general sense, and 
by ‘‘ good conduct ” when used in the special sense. 

The field in which alone practical intelligence can be 
developed so as to work at its best is a political com- 





7° [1 evdaovia] Jw) mora tic éoriv. Met. vii. 8. 1050, b 1. 
7 Principles of Ethics, vol. i. p. 35, 
72 See p. 69, ante, 
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munity, whose excellence Aristotle states to be summed 
up in its government. But a good government implies 
a good system of education, teaching each citizen such 
things as he is fit to learn, so far as he is fit to under- 
stand them ; and also, more important than any learning, 
forming character by the coercive discipline of law.73 
Thus habituated a man will conduct himself well, and 
good conduct will lead to happiness. The fact that a 
certain measure of external well-being is indispensable, 
raises the question discussed at length in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of this book: ‘‘ Are we to wait until 
death before pronouncing a man happy ?”’ The manner 
in which Aristotle argues this point is a good example of 
the dialectic reasoning described in the Topics: he makes 
use of the popular and accepted belief as to the state of 
the dead in the afterworld ; he assumes the immortality of 
the personal soul, and he shows the inconsistencies which 
would result on those suppositions from drawing the line 
at death. But the data from which he argues are not 
such as he himself accepted. He did not believe in the 
immortality of the personal soul, or in the possibility of 
the continuance of individual life after death. He 
conceived soul and body to be related as matter and form 
are related to the objects around us; each is necessary to 
each, the soul supports the body and the body supports 
the soul, and the non-existence of one involves the non- 
existence of the other. These are the views put forth 
in Aristotle’s formal treatise on life, implied in another 
passage of the Hthics,74 and doubtless representing 
his opinion. But they are not suitable premisses for 





73 Kth. 10. 9. 1180, a 14-28. 
74 poBepwrarov & 6 Savaroc’ wépaciydp, kal oveev Ere rH 
reOvewre Soxel ovr ayabdy ore kaxdv civa, Hth. 3. 6, 1115, 
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a discussion addressed to a general audience such as 
may be supposed to have listened to his ethical lectures, 
nor would they have any weight in the scale against 
Homer and other accredited poets, to say nothing of 
such a high authority -as Solon. Aristotle, therefore, 
here addresses his public as a rhetorician, and appeals to 
popular sentiment and belief in order to carry them with 
him. The teaching of the Ethics, as a whole, goes to | 
show that Aristotle found happiness in the world, and 
that he did not think it necessary to fly for peace else- 
where,75 although in its highest form it is given to few to 
attain it. But he is not careful, in this book at least, to 
keep the notion of complete and incomplete happiness 
distinct, and he sometimes speaks of happiness in language 
which cannot be applicable to both kinds of it.76 Usually, 
however, he means “happiness realisable by conduct,” 
and this he regards as part of the general plan of nature 
whereby the normal healthy exercise of any faculty 
causes pleasure; although pleasure is not happiness 
it is inseparable from it, so much so that in possessing 
the one you necessarily possess the other.77 Aristotle 
does not expressly say that good conduct is happiness, 
but he does say that it ‘‘commands” happiness; that 





75 OEO. «i wavrac, © Ywx«parec, welDore a Aéyetc, HoTep 
éué, TAsiwy av siphyn Kal kaka éAatrw Kar avOperove cin. 
BQ" ar’ ovr’ avodéoOa ra Kaa Suvardv, & Ocddwpe’ bwevav- 
tiov yap te Te aya0e asi civar avayKn'—Ovd Kal wepacbar xpr 
évOivee exeios pebyew 5 te rayvoTa. Plato, Thecet. 176 A. 

76 See HKth. 1. 9. 1099, b 18, where he says that happi- 
ness as the prize and end of conduct is a common 
possession—«in av xai woAdAdKowov,—a statement which 
does not apply to the perfect form. 

77 cuvelevxOa piv yap ravra gatvera Kal ywpojdv ov 


déxyeoOu. Hth. 10. 4. 1175, a 19. 
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happiness is the prize and end of good conduct, and that 
those who conduct themselves well get what is worth 
getting in life.7 And he is still more emphatic, as might 
be expected, with regard to the life of pure thought. 

He states, as is usual with him, the various and often 
inconsistent opinions which were current as to the end 
of human endeavour. But the only one which he thinks 
it necessary to examine in any detail is Plato’s theory that 
above and beyond all the things which we call good, is a 
Good-in-itself, an absolute form of goodness which is the 
cause of goodness in all cases to which the term is 
applied. In the Dialogue in which this hypothesis is put 
forward—for it is put as an hypothesis only, and more- 
over one as to the truth of which the author was 
doubtful 77—it is stated in the form of a simile; as in 
the world of phenomena the sun is the cause of light and 
of the beauties which light enables us to perceive, so in 
the world of thought the Form or Idea of Good is the 
cause of truth and reason, so that whoever would 
really know anything or even act with prudence either in 
private or public life must contemplate this Idea.8° Not 
only intellectual truth but conduct of every kind is said to 
be conditioned by the power to apprehend this hypothetical 
entity, the ruler and mistress in the world of forms. 
Plato’s theory of Ideas in which the Idea of good holds 


| 





78 Kipar © sicily ai Kar aperiy évépysva Tijg evdamovtac. 
Eth. 1. 10. 1100, b 9; rite apering abXov Kai réXoc. Eth. 
1. 9. 1099, b 16; rev év te Bip karov kayalwv oi rparrovrec 
dp0e¢ emfhBoro yivovra. Eth. 1. 8. 1099, a 5. 

79 Qed¢ dé ov older ci AANSi¢ O¥oa TUyXavea. Plato, Repub. 
vil. 517 B. 

80 Ey Te vont avTh Kupia aAjnDaav Kal vovy mapacyopévn, 
kat Ore det rabrny ideiv rov uédAXOvTA tuppdvwe mpatev h idta 
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the first place, is variously stated in different dialogues, in 
the Phedo, Phedrus, Republic and elsewhere, and as it 
rests on no evidence except Plato’s imagination, as its 
author puts a trenchant criticism of it into the mouth of 
Parmenides, and as the theory is not alluded to in some 
places where it would be natural to refer to it, attempts 


have been made to show that Plato did not intend it to 


be taken seriously, and that he meant by it nothing more 
than that we require a fixed basis for our mental opera- 
tions—laws of nature or at least scientific data, and that 
it was for the purpose of showing the necessity for these 
presuppositions that Plato spoke of sensible particulars 
as unreal and fluctuating.®* Aristotle, however, gives a 
different account of the genesis of the doctrine, which 
he states to have been framed to support the logical 
theory of universals and to make essential definition 
possible; so far from supposing Plato’s assertion of the 
unreality of objects of sense to have been supplementary 
to the view that the ideas are fixed, he states it to have 
one of the two chief reasons which led Plato to frame 
the doctrine itself. 

In the first book of the Metaphysics, Aristotle tells us, 
in language perfectly explicit, how Plato was led to con- 
struct his theory. ‘‘ His association with Cratylus made 
him early familiar with the views of Herakleitus that all 
objects of sense were in a state’ of constant flux, and that 
consequently no exact knowledge of them was possible.” 

Adopting this view and also approving the method of 
Sokrates, who was ever in search for definitions and 
general expressions, Plato was led to conclude that ‘‘ no 
universal proposition could be laid down nor any general 


definition framed of objects of sense, but that it must be of 





8t See Stewart, Notes to the Nicomachzxan Ethics, 
vol. 1. p. 72 sqq. 
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‘other things,’ if at all, that either universal predication 
or definition was possible. And hence he called these 
‘ other things’ ideas, and considered all objects of sense to 
be distinct from them and caused by them, inasmuch as 
the individual objects which have the same name or 
definition as the ideas get their reality by participation 
in them.” 82 Aristotle not only dissented altogether from 
this mode of explaining universal predication, but he 
constructed a theory to take its place. “It is not 
necessary,” he says, “for the purpose of demonstrative 
proof that there should be “‘ ideas”’ or “ a one beyond the 
many”; all that is necessary is that it should be possible 
to affirm truly a ‘‘one of the many.” To talk of 
“ideas” as patterns and to say that other things par- 
ticipate in them, is idle—mere poetic metaphor, says 
Aristotle.83 





82 Swxparove o& wept piv ta HOuKa mpayparevopévon, mept 
d? tii¢ OAne pbcewe ovlév, vy pévror robroig 7d KaldéAov 
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volav, éxsivov amodebauevoe [I]Aarwv] dia rd rorovrov (7.é., 
because he accepted the Herakleitean doctrine) taéAaBev 
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cuvwvipwr roi¢ sidcow. Met. i. 6. 987, b 1. 
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Cratylus the friend of Plato was a more convinced 
Herakleitean than Herakleitus himself. He reproved 
the Master for saying that no one steps twice into the 
same river, as in his opinion no one steps even once. He 
ended by carrying his dislike to positive statement so far 
that he thought it wrong to speak; he used merely to 
wag his finger. Aristotle describes this as the last word 
of Herakleitanism—the full blossom of the doctrine. The 
anecdote comes from the Metaphysics, a work which does 
not ordinarily provide its readers with amusement.*4 

The criticism in the sixth chapter, acute, and from 
Aristotle’s point of view conclusive, is chiefly concerned 
with showing the logical and other inconsistencies into 
which the doctrine lands it supporters, although practical 
reasons are also given against it. Practical reasons are, 
however, beside the mark; weapons taken from the 
armoury of sense and experience are powerless against an 
object so impalpable as the Platonic idea; itis as if you 
were to attack a cloud with a broadsword. If Plato had 
desired to answer Aristotle, he would probably have 
done so in the sense in which Hegel replied to Kant’s 
objection to the doctrine of the absolute. ‘Do you 
mean,” said Kant, ‘‘ that there is absolutely no difference 
between having ten dollars and not having them?” 
“‘ Philosophy,” answered Hegel, ‘‘ has nothing to do with 
dollars.” 
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CHAPTER II 
Book I., Chapter 18—Book II. 


| THE GENESIS AND NATURE OF MORAL 
Ul CONDUCT 


How use doth breed a habit in a man. 
Shak., T. G. of Ver. V. 4. 1. 


TavTt pécow TO Kpatoc Sede Wracev. 


Aichylus, Kumen. 580. 


It is no mean happiness to be seated in the mean. 
Shak., M. V. I. 2, 8. 
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yap Tv aperiy ov THY avTHY TavTec Two, WoT EvASywWC 
 Stapépovrat tpoe tiv doxnow adbricg. Arist. Polit. viii. 2. 
1337, b 2. 


Tux end of conduct having been ascertained to be a 


function of life, manifesting itself in some form (or 
_ forms) of excellence, Aristotle now proceeds to inquire 


what the form or forms in question are. This is a, 


psychological question in the wide meaning given by 
him to psychology as the science of hfe and mind. 
_ And inasmuch as conduct falls within the competence 
of statesmanship, the statesman is bound to know 
something of psychology. He need not be an expert, 
and it is not necessary that he should be acquainted 
with Aristotle’s own work on the subject, which 
_ practical politicians might find it difficult to understand ; 
it will be sufficient for him to know as much as can 
be gathered from other sources outside that treatise, less 
accurate perhaps, but enough for the purpose in hand. 
The well-known division of the vital principle into 
a rational and an irrational part, is convenient, and is 
adopted as the basis of the inquiry here.t But although 





t It is not certain to whom this twofold division is 
due. It is clearly not Aristotle’s own, almost as certainly 


| not Plato’s, whose threefold division into the rational 
he 93 
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the statesman need not know Aristotle’s views on 
psychology, the reader of the Ethics should do so for 
the light they throw on his method and point of view. 
His psychology was not what is now usually understood 
by the word ; it was not an analysis of the facts of mind 
based on an examination of consciousness and treated 
as a subject distinct from physiology; it was the science 
of life and mind, the two being considered inseparable 
both in thought and fact. The soul (Psyché) implies 
a body, and a body is impossible without a soul; one 
gives the matter and the other the form. Aristotle 
refuses, therefore, to dissociate the phenomena of life 
and mind, pointing out that our feelings and even 
our thoughts are all accompanied by physical changes ; 2 
that they are inseparable from the matter of the body, 
that even emotions are material reasons,3 and that on 
this account it is the business of the physiologist to 
consider psychical questions. Differing from Plato, who 
ridiculed the notion of learning anything from the 
lower animals, Aristotle insists on a comparative 
psychology based on a comparative physiology, of 





spirited and appetitive parts was familiar and often re- 
ferred to by Aristotle; perhaps it was a division adopted 
by the Academy in Aristotle’s time. kal ov pdévoy & twee 
Aéyouar SwwpiZovrec AoytoriKOV Kal OvuiKdy Kai éemiOvunriKoy, 
oi df ro Adyov Exov kal rd GAoyov. De Anima ili. 9. 432, 
a 24, 
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which embryology should be a part.4 By ‘‘ Soul” 

is meant the realisation of all the powers possessed 
by a living physical organism, without regard to its 
position in the scale of life. Aristotle has advanced , 
knowledge in so many ways that it is hard to say where 
_ we owe him most, but there is no subject in which his 
_ originality and scientific acumen are more visible than 
in the field of comparative biology, none certainly 
in which he was more immeasurably in advance of 
his own time. Modern writers, de Blainville, Cuvier, 
_ $t. Hilaire and others, have spoken in terms of high 
and probably exaggerated admiration of the extent and 
_ accuracy of his anatomical knowledge;5 it is at least 
_ true that he had examined and dissected more animals 
_ than any one in those days, and that he generalised his 
_ knowledge with remarkable scientific prescience. His 
theory of life, in particular, was not only greatly in 
advance of anything which either his contemporaries 
or predecessors, with the possible exception of Hippo- 
crates, had imagined, but it is nearer to modern views 
_than anything which had been advanced in Europe until 
comparatively recent times. He was not, strictly speak- 
ing, an evolutionist. He explained the history of life 
on the earth, not by the metaphor of evolution but 
by that of motion, regarding it as a continuous and 





4 vuv piv yap of éyovtog Kai Cnrouvrec epi Puyiic, wepl 
tis avOpwrivng povnce éoixacw émickoreiv. evAaBnréov & 
érwe pn AavOavy Torepov cic 6 Adyoe adriji¢ tori, kabarrep 
Cyou, 7 Kal’ kacrov érepoc, oiov tmrov, Kuvdc, avOpwrov, 
Seov. De Animai. 1. 402, b3. ri roatrny yap dévayw 
tig Wuxing év dmact toic tpepopévore Bein Tig Gv Kai év Toic 
-euBpbore, rv avriv 82 rabrny Kal év roi¢ TeAstolg, evAOYWrEpoV 
yap } GAAnv twa. Eth. 1. 13. 1102, a 33. 

5 G. H. Lewis, Aristotle, p. 153. 
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ascending series, beginning with the least organised 
plant and ending in man; a series every gradation of 
which was marked by an increasing complexity of 
structure. Nature proceeds, in his view, by steps from 
the inorganic to the organic world, and in the organic 
world from the less organised to the more highly 
organised bodies. We find in the lower animals, he 
says, traces of the moral and intellectual qualities which 
distinguish man.® 

As regards man, ‘‘the powers of the soul,” or, as 
we should say, the functions of life, are growth, 


appetite, sensation, motion in place and thought. These , 


five are possessed by man only. Man shares with 
plants the power of growth, and with all animals 
the powers of sensation and appetite; the power 
of motion in space is possessed by him and some 
other animals in common, that of thought is ex- 
clusively his. 

In applying this general theory of life to the investi- 
gation of the special and distinctive excellence of man, 
Aristotle adopts in this book the rough division of the 
functions of soul into rational and irrational which is 
found in “the exterior or outside discourses”’ to which 
he refers; he excludes the powers of nutrition and 
srowth from consideration, as they do not enter directly 
into conduct,” thus leaving appetency, motion and reason 
alone to be dealt with. That part of the soul which is 





6 %veori yap év roic mAsloroe Kal TOV GAAwWY Coun iyyn TOV 
Tept THY Wuxiy TpdTwY, arep eri TWY avOpdTwY EXE pavEepw- 
répac rac Siapopac—kal ric wept tiv didvoiav ouvécewo 
Eveiow év TOAACIC av’Tw@y 6uoidrnregc. Hist. Animal. viii. 1. 
588, a 18. 

7 kat +O Operrixdyv taréov tredy Tie avOpwrikiie aperiic 
apoipov mwépuxev. 1102, b 11. 
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the seat of appetite or desire is here regarded under two 
aspects, under one of which it is irrational and under 
the other rational; it is irrational because appetite or 
desire is a purely physical feeling, and rational because this 
| physical feeling is capable of being controlled by reason, 
| listens to reason, as a child listens to its father, as is 
proved by the fact of self-control. The irrational part 
| may therefore be subdivided into the functions of growth 
and appetite, and the rational part into the functions of 
}reason proper and of that kind of reason which appeals 
to, and in favourable cases controls, appetite. This, then 
| Aristotle concludes, is the division applicable to excellence 
as manifested in conduct, and it gives us a broad 
distinction between intellectual excellence on the one 
hand and moral excellence on the other.9 They differ, 
‘not only in reference to the parts of the mind to which 
they respectively belong, but also, as a consequence of 
this, in the manner in which they are produced and 
developed; intellectual excellence being chiefly due to 
teaching, and moral excellence almost exclusively due to 
habit. On what ground is this statement made? Aristotle 
appeals first of all to language, to the derivation of the 
word, as showing that frequently acting in a certain way 
produces a tendency to act again in that way. But 
he supplements this by arguments of a more formal, 
and to those who accept his logical and psychological 
views, of a more conclusive kind. Conduct in general 
falls under the class or group of things classified by 
Aristotle as Qualities. Now of Qualities there are four 














8 ci d& xpi) Kal TovTo pavar Adyov Eyer, Sirrov ~orae Kal TO 
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kinds and no more—all enumerated in the eighth chapter 
of the Kategories—and Aristotle’s proof depends on 
the completeness of that enumeration. Qualities, the 
properties of the mind or soul (Psyché) by virtue of 
which our physical and mental peculiarities are — 
are either— 

(1) Habits, or tendencies to do a thing ; 

(2) Capacities for doing a thing ; 

(3) Feelings, passions, and emotions moving us to do a 
thing,—‘‘ those physical states,” says Aristotle, ‘‘ which 
are followed by pleasure or pain”’ ; 

(4) External form or shape. 

When we qualify a man by describing his character or 
appearance, our description falls under some one or all of 
these heads. Here, where character only is in question, 
Aristotle omits the fourth head, that of form or shape, 
as immaterial, and there are left, therefore, three kinds of 
quality only to be considered, habits, feelings, capacities. 

Now good or bad conduct does not fall under the head 
of feelings, because no one is praised or blamed fo 
having feelings, but only for having them in a certai 
way; nor does it consist in having capacities, for th 
same reason—we are not praised or blamed for being abl 
to act or feel, but for the mode in which we actually d 
so. But if conduct be neither a feeling nor a capacity 
it must be a habit or tendency.'® There is a distinctio 
between habit and tendency, which is pointed out 1 
the Kategories but which is not always preserved in th 
Ethics, where the two words are often used interchange 
ably.11 Habit is a confirmed or settled tendency ; 
chronic diathesis. 





10 Hth. 2. 5. 1106, a 11. 
1 See Eth. 2. 7.1107, b 16; 2. 8. 1108, b 11 and else 
where, 
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Good conduct is therefore a settled tendency to act in 
acertain way. Now there are three modes in which we 
might possibly obtain such a tendency —(1) By nature ; 
(2) By teaching ; (3) By repetition. 

_ The etymology of the word ‘‘ Ethics” points to the 
third mode, repetition, and Aristotle provisionally 
assumes it. But he enforces the presumption from 
language by showing that it cannot arise either from 
nature or teaching. It cannot come from nature,?? for if 
conduct were a natural settled tendency we could not alter 
‘our character, and moral training would be impossible. A 
stone naturally falls to the ground, and you will not cure 
‘it of that tendency however often you throw it up. 
‘Moreover, if the tendency to conduct were natural we 
should possess it in a complete form as soon as we are 
born, as we possess sight and hearing, whereas the habit 
of conduct is gradually acquired, and beyond this there is 
a broad distinction between a natural and an acquired 
endowment; in the former case we have a power which 
Wwe can immediately exercise, in the latter case we 
‘acquire the power as the result of exercise. ‘‘ What we 
‘must have learned to do that we learn by doing.”13 
Good conduct, therefore, is not the gift of nature. Still, 
we owe her something. Nature has at least assented to 
‘our being good, in that she has given us an organisation 
capable of good conduct. In the sixth book of the 
| Ethics, Aristotle carries this proposition farther. ‘‘ Hach 
of the moral virtues,” he says, ‘‘is naturally in us in a 





12 When Aristotle speaks of ‘‘natural virtue,’ he 
‘means only an inherited tendency to conduct, a d:a0ecuc 
evbic tx yevernic—not a settled state or habit which he 
distinguishes as xupia aperh. Hth. 6. 13. 1144, b 3. 

13 a yap Od paldvrac Toiv, ravta Tovovvrec pavOdvonuer. 


Eth. 2. 1. 1103, a 32. 
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way.’ Many people have a predisposition, purely 
physical, to act rightly. Owing to constitutional 
peculiarities, self-restraint, courage, liberality, and other 
forms of good conduct are easier for some men than for 
others, and there are vices which it would be disagree- 
able to persons of a certain temperament to indulge in; 
these “natural habits’? may be seen in children and 
even in the lower animals.14¢ There is, therefore, such 
a thing as a tendency to goodness which must be 
noted and taken account of in distributing praise and 
blame, but the part which we ourselves contribute is so 
much the more important that Aristotle does not hesitate 
to say in general terms that moral excellence is an 
acquired habit and not a natural endowment. But 
although nature is not responsible for our habits, she is 
responsible for the means by which habits are acquired.15 
We are physically so constituted that doing a thing once 
makes it easier for us to do it twice; we might have 
been otherwise constituted, and then it would have been 
impossible for ‘‘ use to breed a habit in a man.” 

As the result of certain physiological conditions action 
in a well traversed direction is as much easier than 
action in a new direction as walking on a hard road is 
easier than cutting your way through a jungle. Aristotle 
has fully appreciated the importance of the fact that it is 
with the assent of nature as a co-operating agency tha 
good conduct is possible. Hence the importance of earl 
education, of taking advantage of the fact that our phy 
sical structure is so easily modifiable during the perio 
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Eth. 6. 13. 1144, b 8. 
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matic in after-life. ‘‘It makes no small difference how we 
have been accustomed to act from our youth up ; it makes 
a great difference, or I should rather say, the whole.”’ 
The second possible mode by which good conduct may 
be attained (i.e. teaching) is dismissed without much 
argument. Ordinary experience, especially medical 
experience, suffices, so Aristotle thinks, to show that 
character depends on what you do and not on what you 
are told to do, although some eminent men had taken 
the other view. Protagoras used to promise his pupils 
that if they attended his lectures they would become 
better day by day.17 In modern times people listen to 
sermons or read improving books with the same object. 
But as Bacon says, ‘‘ Reading good books of morality is a 
little flat and dead”’ ; it is exactly as if a patient were to 
hear what his doctor had to say but were to take none of 
his medicine and follow none of his advice. ‘‘ People 
who doctor themselves in that way,” says Aristotle with 
true professional contempt, ‘‘ will never get well.’’:® 
There remains, therefore, habituation as the only 
means of obtaining that chronic tendency to do acts 
of a certain kind which is the first condition of moral 
conduct. “It is by doing acts of a given kind and as 
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~ a’ consequence ‘of these acts that we become good or 
bad as the case may be, just as in the Arts; by playing © 
well you get to be a good player, and by playing badly — 
a bad one.” 19 Statesmen in framing laws proceed on 
this principle, accustoming their citizens by force of 
law to do the acts they desire to encourage. All moral — 
education takes this form. | 


The analogy just referred to between technical and 
moral action leads, however, to a difficulty. It may 
be said, it had in fact been said, that if you can perform 
virtuous acts you must be already virtuous, just as if 
you can answer a grammatical question correctly you 
are already a grammarian: if this be so, what becomes 
of the theory that repeated acts are necessary? Aristotle’s | 
first answer is that you cannot assume a man to be 
an artist because he performs a particular operation in 
art correctly. A schoolboy may be grammatical by 
making a shot, or because the next boy prompts him ; 2° 
but that hardly entitles him to be called a grammarian. 
His second answer is that there are wide differences 
between art and morals, and that you cannot argue 
from one to the other. In art, you look exclusively to 
the product and you ignore the motive of the artist ; 
in morals, the act itself is indifferent and the motive 
of the agent is all important.2* If a work of art be 





19 Eri ik TWY aUTWY Kal Sid TwY adToY Kal yiverat Tac 
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good measured by a purely technical standard, that is 


enough ; why the artist made it, whether to benefit the 


human race or to fill his own pocket, is immaterial; a 


picture is not a better picture because it is painted 
for a Church, nor a worse because the artist intended 


it as a present to his mistress. In estimating the moral 


character of the artist these points would have to be 
taken into account, but not in judging the quality of 


his work. In the acts which go to build up artistic 


excellence the important element is knowledge, but 
knowledge has comparatively little weight in conduct. 


One important fact about moral excellence has now | 


been ascertained, namely that it is due to habit; but 


to what kind of habit? Intellectual excellence is partly 
due to habit, although teaching is its main source; we 
acquire the habit of getting up in the morning at a 
certain hour-—-are such habits similar to those by which 
moral conduct is generated? Aristotle, after repeating 
for the third time the warning that we must not expect 
scientific accuracy on such a subject as human nature,?? 
seeks light from the facts of physiology as embodied 
in the rules of the trainer and the practice of the 
physician. Both these authorities prescribe moderation, 


_ having found by experience that excessive food or exercise 


tend to destroy both health and strength. This raises 


a presumption that in the closely allied case of conduct 


—closely allied because our feelings of anger, fear, joy, 
hatred and the rest, with which pleasure and pain are 
always implicated, depend on our bodily state—a middle 
course will be the right one. Nature has, in fact, so 
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constructed our bodily organs that they do their work 
to most advantage when neither overtasked nor under- 
worked; more than that, she has placed them so that 
they may counterbalance one another and so arrive at 
the mean. This is a general principle.23 This is the 
argument from physiology. Then comes in the analogy 
of the arts. The art of navigation is in point, for here, 
as in conduct, you have to deal with a fluctuating subject 
matter and with conditions which suddenly arise and 
can never be exactly foreseen. The sailing master 
reduces his dangers to a minimum by steering a middle 
course, or what in the circumstances is equivalent 
thereto; he will take some risk from Scylla for the 
sake of giving a wide berth to Charybdis. But the 
doctrine of the mean is true of all art; ‘‘Nothing too 
much” is the golden rule; it is a common test of the 
excellence of any work of art to say that you can neither 
add to it nor take from it. By so much as the pro- 
ductions of nature are better and more finished than 
anything which art can do, in that degree we shall 
expect the rule of the mean to be more applicable to 
conduct than even to art. But not only does moderation — 
generate excellence, it increases it; the actions to — 
which the habit gives rise being themselves moderate, 
tend to increasing moderation in the succeeding actions. 


Habits are not only produced by actions, they react on 
them.?4 





23 De part. animal. 2. 7. 652, b 16. émet & dmavra 
- ~ c ~ ~ ~ 
deirat The évavtiag poTii¢g iva tuyxavy Tov perpiov Kal Tov 
pécov—oia Tabrny tiv curiav mpoc¢ TOV Tie Kapdlag Térov Kal 
A ° eed 0 4 7 ‘ > / r € A € 
THY EV auTH VepporyTa peunyavyTat Tov eyKepadoy H Hvac, KTE. 
> 
24 aXdN’ od pdvov ai yeviosc Kai avéhouc kai ai pSopat éx 
THY avTOY Kal ITO TOY avToV yivovrat, GAG Kal ai Evépyerat 


éy Toic avroic tcovra. Hth. 2. 2. 1104, a 27. 
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The actions by the repetition of which good moral 
habits are generated have thus been shown to be charac- 
terised by moderation ; they are “‘ middle actions” so far 
as the varying influences which determine human affairs 
and individual idiosyncrasies allow a middle to be ascer- 
tained; they are in the middle relatively to the particular 
agent, who in cases of doubt must use his wits and do his 
best to find his true course: in other words the middle 
is defined by reason. In general, a man’s own reason will 
tell him where to draw the line. Still, hard cases may 
arise, and where they do, we must act as we act in all 
other cases of difficulty—we must seek advice from a 
prudent friend. mn 

‘*Good conduct is therefore a habit, the result of 
repeated actions deliberately performed; those actions 
must all aim at a mean relative to the agent; the agent 
must find out where the mean lies by the exercise of his 
own intelligence, or, in case of doubt, by the opinion of a 
a sensible friend.” 25 ae ey 

In the definition just given it will be noted that the © 
acts which form the habit are required to be deliberately 
chosen (#&¢ mpoaperyuh). Moral choice has not as yet 
been explained ; it will be considered in the next book, 
and the formal definition in Book II., Chapter 6, is tothat 
extent anticipatory : but that actions should be deliberately 
intended is a condition which must be satisfied before we 
can pronounce them either good or bad. Conformably to 
the practical character of the work, Aristotle has added 
some plain rules which may help a man to find his own 
way in case of doubt. 

(1) ‘“‘ Of two evils, choose the least. One extreme is , 





25 tori dpa  apern ete mpoaperiKh, év psodryte ovca TH 
Tpoc jac, wpiopévy Adyw Kal w av 6 HPpdviymog dpicsev. 
Hth. 2. 6. 1106, b 36. 
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almost always worse than another.” Do as Circe advised | 
Odysseus, keep clear of Charybdis in any case; you may 
fall into the clutches of Scylla, it is true, and lose some 
of your crew, but this is better than that ship, captain, 
and crew together should be swallowed up.?6 

(2) ‘‘ Consider in what direction you are most easily led. 
Men are not all made to a pattern.’’27 You can easily 
ascertain your tendencies by noticing what gives you the 
greatest pleasure. If you go to the opposite direction you 
will generally be right. 

(3) ‘* Above all, be on your guard against pleasure.” 
Pleasure is like Helen of Troy; she is beautiful, but she _ 
would be better away.?8 





26 rwy yap akpwv TO pév tot apaptwAdrepov TO © IrToOV' 
Emel OUV TO pécoV TUXELY AKpwe yaXremdv, KaTa TOV CEebTEpOY, 
pact, wAovy Tra éAdyiora Antréov THY Kaxwv. Hth. 2. 9. 
1109, a 33. 

27 oxorreiv &2 Sei Tpd¢ & Kal avTol evKarapopol zouev’ GAXOr 
yap mpdc adAa repbxapev. Hth. 2. 9. 1109, b 1. 

28 Saep ovv of Onuoyépovtec Exaov mpde rhv “EXévny 
Touro oi rabciv Kal nag mpde ThY Hoovny, Kal tv wat Thy 
éxstvwy émidéyey pwvhy' ottw yap adriy amomeurdusvor 


irrov apaprnoducfa. Eth. 2. 9. 1109, b 9. 








TEXT 
I. 18—ITT. 5.29 


Boox I. Cuaprrr 13.— Happiness being the mani-' 
festation of vital function in its best and completest form, 
we must consider what that best form is. Itis a matter 
which engages the special attention of the true statesman, 
whose object always is to make his citizens good and law- 
abiding; we have an example of how this may be done 
in the efforts of the Cretan, Lacedemonian, and some 
other legislators. If the consideration of this question 
belongs to statesmanship, our whole inquiry will fall into 
the domain of political science, as was originally sug- 
gested. In speaking of excellence, human excellence must 
be understood to be meant; for the end in view is happi- 
ness for Man. Human excellence is excellence, not of 
the body but of the mind—it will be remembered that 
happiness was defined as a function of mind,—it follows 
that the statesman must have some knowledge of psycho- 
logy, just as the oculist must know general physiology 





29 The important section of the Ethics dealing with 
the production and definition of good conduct and the 
closely allied question of voluntary action extends from 
Book I., Chap. 18, to Book III., Chap. 6. This portion 


of the text is given in this and the next chapter. 
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and anatomy, a subject that engages the attention of all 
good doctors.3° 

‘* But although the statesman must for this reason be a 
psychologist, it is with the object I have mentioned and 
only so far as is necessary for that object ; for to go into 
further details would be unnecessary. Some questions 
of psychology have been treated sufficiently for the pur- 
pose in lectures given elsewhere, and what is there said 
may be here applied, namely that life has two divisions, 
rational and irrational. Whether these divisions are real, 
like the parts of the body, or notional, like the distinction 
of concave and convex in the circumference of a body, 
matters not for the moment; of the irrational division, 
one part, namely that which causes nourishment and 
growth, is common to all forms of life, including plants ; 
to embryonic life as much as to the life of perfect living 
things, for it is more reasonable to assume this than to 
suppose that there are different powers. The function of 
growth may therefore be put aside as having nothing to 
do with the distinctive excellence of man.3! But there is 
another division of mind (Psyché), which, although appar- 
ently irrational, still has a certain share of reason, for we 
speak of reason in relation to self-control and the want of 
self-control, and we praise the rational part of the mind in 
the same connection. It seems, however, that there is 
here an element which is contrary to reason and contends 
against it; for the desires of those who cannot control 
themselves lead in contrary directions, like the members 





3° SpAov Ore Sei rov wodurikdy eldévar TwE Ta TeEpl uyie, 
cu 4 \ > S r \ SF 4 ‘ vad \ ~ 
wWorep Kai TOV OPIadpove Separebaovra Kal wav [7d] c®ma— 
tov © iatrpwv oi xapievreg ToAAG TpayparebovTat TEpl THY TOU 
cwparoe yvwow. 1102, a 18. 

3t rd Opemrixdy éaréov, ered) tiie avOpwmrikie aperic 


Guorpov wépukev. 1102. b 11. 
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of a diseased body whose limbs when they endeavour to 
move to the right are directed to the left. Possibly, then, 
as in the body so in the mind, we may suppose that there 
is something which acts against the reason; but even 
this participates in reason, at all events it does so in the 
case of the man who controls himself. The irrational part 
of the mind would appear therefore to be twofold ; one part 
vegetative and having no share of reason, the second 
part the seat of appetite and desire, and rational so far as 
it obeys reason. We speak of a man ‘having reason 
of’ his father and friends, meaning that he pays atten- 
tion to them, where ‘reason’ is used in a very different 
sense from its mathematical sense which is only ‘ propor- 
tion.’ 32 Admonition, blame, exhortation, are all based on 
the assumption that the irrational part of the soul is 
amenable to the rational, and if we may say that this 
‘has reason,’ then the rational part of the soul will be 
twofold—rational in the full, essential sense, and rational 
in the sense of listening to a governor.33 Now human 
excellence is defined with reference to this distinction, it is 
partly intellectual and partly moral; wisdom and prudence 
are intellectual excellences, liberality and self-restraint 
moral ones, meaning by excellences, praiseworthy habits.’’ 34 





32 haiverae O17) Kal TO GAoyov SirTév. TO piv yap puTiKoV 
0 ~ ~ » ‘ x > () \ ‘ or ? Q 
ovdauws Kowwvel Adyou, TO O émBupntikov Kat dAWE OpEKTLKOY 
peréXer TWC, ) KaTHKOSY zoTL avTOU Kat TeDapyxiKdv’ oUTW Oy 
x ~ ‘ ‘ - , Q 7 / 4 > 
kal Tov maTpo¢ Kal Twv dilwy gpapuiv Exerv Adyov, Kal ovx 

wotrep Tav pabnuatixorv. 1102, b 28. 

33 ei O& ypn Kal ToUTO pavar Adyov Exe, Oirrdv ~EaTat Kal TO 
Adyov Exov, 7d pev Kuplwe Kal év ad’T@, TO 8 Homwep TOU TaTpo¢ 
akovotikdyv tt. 1103, a 1. 

34 rwv eEewv O8 Tag éwaiverac aperac Aéyouev. 1103, a 9. 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER 1.—‘‘ Excellence, then, being of two kinds, 
intellectual and moral, intellectual excellence is produced 
and increased chiefly by teaching, and therefore requires 
time and experience; moral excellence comes to us from 
custom, whence its name ‘ customary,’ a slight variation 
of the word custom. 'This shows that no moral excellence 
can be a natural quality, for nothing which exists 
naturally can be otherwise accustomed; a stone which 
naturally falls downwards cannot be accustomed to fall 
upwards, however often you may try to accustom it by 
throwing it up. Our good qualities, therefore, are not 
due to nature, but neither are they against nature; we 
are so constituted as to be able to receive them, and we 
perfect them for ourselves by use.”’ 35 

‘* Another reason is that in the case of natural qualities 
we first get the power and afterwards put forth the 
activity, as for example in the case of the senses; it is 
not from repeatedly seeing or hearing that we come 
to possess those senses, it is just the reverse—we have 
them first and use them afterwards. Fut we get our 
moral qualities in the way we get artistic aptitude, 








35 ovr apa pboe ovre rapa piawy tyylvovrat ai aperat, adda 
mepukoor piv yiv deEacOa avrac, reAsoupévore 82 Oia TOU 


eZouc. 1108 a 28. 
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as the result of previous action; what we must have 
learned to do, that we learn by doing; 3° as by building 
we become builders and by harp-playing harpists, so 
by performing just, temperate and courageous acts we 
come to be just, brave and temperate. Witness what 
happens in a State ; it is by a process of habituation that 
legislators seek to make their citizens good; such is the 
intention of every legislator, and those who fail in it go 
wrong ; the difference between a good and bad constitution 
is measured by their success or failure in this matter.”’ 

‘Another reason may be given; namely, that it is 
by and through the selfsame acts that every excellence, 
both moral and artistic, is produced and destroyed ; it is 
by playing on the harp that both good and bad harpists 
are made, and unless this were so instruction would be 
useless, for everybody would be either good or bad to 
begin with. This is the rule with good conduct; it is by 
doing business with our fellow-men that some of us 
become just and others unjust; by acting in circum- 
stances of fear and danger and being accustomed to 
be either stouted-hearted or timid, that we become, 
some brave, others cowards; so, too, with regard to 
our desires and angers,—in a word it is by actions 
of a given kind that habits of that particular kind 
are formed: hence the necessity of qualifying our acts, 
for as our acts differ, our habits will differ.’ 

“Tt is of no small importance, therefore, how we 





3° doa piv pio tiv wapayivera, tac duvapsie Tobtwv 

, , Ss Ot ‘ ? , ? s 
mpdorepov KoulCousta, vorepov O& Tac évepyeiac amodloomsy, 
a > aes ~ > Af OnA " > ‘ > ~ by We nN a 
émep emt tov aicbioewv OjAOV’ Ov yap ek Tov woAAaKic ieiv 
}) mwoAAdkKig akovoa tac aicbhouc tXafsousv, GAN avaradw 
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Exovtec txpnoducOa, ob yxpnodpevor Eoxouev. & yap Sei 
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have been accustomed to act from our youth up— 
it makes a vast difference, nay it makes all the 
difference.”’ 37 


CHAPTER 2.—‘‘ The present treatise not being, like so 
many others, merely speculative—our object is not to 
know what good conduct is, but to learn to conduct 
ourselves well—it becomes necessary to consider the 
nature of actions, and how they are to be performed, 
since actions, as we have seen, determine the quality of 
habits. That we should act according to right reason 
is common ground 3* and may be assumed—we will say 
something presently on the nature of right reason and on 
its relation to other kinds of excellence—but let us first 
preface by observing that all statements on matters 
of conduct must be framed in general, and not in 
exact terms, in accordance with what was laid down 
in the beginning of this treatise about demanding 
reasonings adapted to this subject matter; for questions 
of conduct and of expediency are like questions of health 
—they have no fixed point. Such being the nature of 
ethical inquiries in general, statements as to particular 
matters of conduct will be still less likely to be precisely 
true, since they fall under the competence of no art or 
other set of precepts, but the agents themselves have 





37 Oo. Ost rac évepyetac Towac amToo.ovar’ Kara yap rac 
rovTwv Oiapopac akoAovsovav ai tec. ov puxpov ov diapépet 
7) oUTwe 7} OUTWC evVOdc &K véiwy *@iJecPa, adAa wapTodAd, 
padrov 2 76 wav. 1103, b 22. 

38 jrokeioOw. 1103, b 32; if we read tzepxeioOw it will 
be ‘‘is a proposition extending over the whole subject.” 
Tt is at any rate clear that by Adyoe Aristotle means the 
rational faculty of prudence, not ‘‘a proportion,” or ‘a 
system ’’ as sometimes supposed, 
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from time to time to consider what is proper to be done, 
just as in medicine or navigation.” 39 
_ ‘Such being the nature of the subject in hand, we must 
try to come to its aid. And first let it be noted that 
things resembling conduct are destroyed by too much 
and too little, health and strength for example, for both 
excessive and deficient gymnastic exercises are destructive 
of strength, as too much food and drink are of health, 
whereas the proper amount of nourishment produces and 
also increases and preserves it. The same rule applies to 
self-restraint, courage, and other kinds of good conduct ; 
the man who avoids everything and resists nothing 
becomes a coward; the man who affronts everything 
becomes rash; he who enjoys every pleasure without 
restriction becomes dissolute, and he who, like an ascetic, 
turns his back on all pleasures, ends by having no sensi- 
bility. Self-restraint and courage, then, are destroyed by 
excess and defect, and are preserved by moderation. But 
it is not only by the same acts and in the same circum- 
stance that conduct is formed and strengthened ; it is in 
and by those selfsame acts and circumstances that its 
power is increased.4° Take the plain case of physical 


es 





_ 39 éxetvo d? mpodioporAocyeicOw, Sti rac 6 wept TwWY TpaKTOY 
AG , ‘ > > ~ > ir rvNé i] ¢ ‘ > 
byo¢ TotW Kal ovK akpiPwc dpeirAee AéyeoOa, Wowep Kal KaT 
> \ 7 v4 \ X vA € Xr ’ > , é »' 
apxac eiouev Ott kata THY VAnv of Adyou amalTnréor’ Ta 
S > ~ , \ ‘ , yOs ¢ 4 7 ed 
© év raic rpageor kal Ta cuppépovta ovdev EotnKde Exel, WoTEp 
> ~ 
ove’ Ta Wyetvad. Towvrov & dvtog Tov KadéAov Adyou, Ere 
~ ~ \ 
pardAov 6 wept tov caf Exacta Adyoe ovK Eyer TaKpif3éc* OvTE 
x a , HO @o®& Ni DO , , is 
yap wrod réxvnv ovl vrs wapayyeAtav ovdeuiay wimre, dei 
avrove ast Tove TpaTTOVTaG TA TPdC TOV KaIPOV okOTELY, WoTTED 
kal mt Tic iatpicij¢ Exe kal Tie KUBepynriKjc. 1103, b 34. 
4° GAN’ od pdvoy ai yevéose Kai av&hoec Kat ai PSopat ik 
TWY avTWY Kal UTO TwY a’TwV yivovra, adAd Kal ai évépystat 
éy roic avroic Eoovra. 1104, a 27. 
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strength; it comes from taking full nourishment and 
hard exercise, and the strong man is he who is most 
capable of doing both. Just so with good conduct; 
we become temperate by abstaining from pleasures, and 
when we have become temperate we are more than ever 
capable of abstinence, and the same holds good as to 
courage.” is 


CHAPTER 3.—‘‘ We may take as evidence of our habits 
the pleasure or pain consequent on our actions; the man 
who abstains from bodily pleasures and derives pleasure 
from abstaining is self-restrained, he who complains is 
dissolute; the man who is firm in circumstances of 
peril and likes it, or at-all events does not dislike it, 
is brave, he who dislikes it is a coward. It is 
with pleasure and pain that good conduct has to 
do,4* for it is pleasure which causes us to do what is 
wrong and pain which withholds us from doing what is 
right. For this reason we ought to be brought up from 
our earliest youth (as Plato says) to feel pleasure and 
pain at the right objects, for this is true education. 
Another reason is that conduct is a question of action 
and feeling; and all action and feeling are followed by 
pleasure and pain. Punishment points in the same 
direction, for it isa kind of cure, and cures are usually 
effected by an allopathic treatment.4? 

As was said not long ago, the nature of the actions 
which form habits cause the habits to be bad or good,43 













4I qepl noovdc yap kal brag éoriv 7 HOiKy aperh. 1104, 
b 8. 
42 , SPs x € Na , S AN ? aa ~ 
pnvbovot oé Kal ai KoAdoetc ywdpevat Oud TobTwWY" iarpEtat 
, , > ¢ A > ~ X ~ > , 7 
yap tiwéc siow, ai S& iatpstae dud THY évavTiwy TEpbKact 
yiveoOa. 1104, b 16. . 
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and inasmuch as it is pleasure and pain which make us 
bad or good, those feelings must have much to do with 
conduct. It is for this reason that some define good 
conduct as an insensible or quiescent state, wrongly, 
because they do not distinguish; they ought to say 
‘quiescent when one ought to be so,” ‘‘insensible to 
certain objects,” and so on. It may be assumed, then, 
that good conduct is a such a habit as has been de- 
scribed—a habit of acting with reference to pleasure 
and pain so as to get the best results, and that bad 
conduct is the opposite.” | 
_ “The following consideration also shows our conduct 
to be determined by pleasure and pain. There are three 
objects which cause us to pursue or avoid anything—the 
honourable, the expedient, and the pleasurable, with their 
opposites: now a good man is right and a bad one is 
wrong in his choice of all three, but especially of 
pleasure ; pleasure is a motive common to all animals and 
‘accompanies every act of choice; for both honour and 
expediency are pleasant. Further, pleasure grows up 
with us from our earliest infancy; it is therefore difficult 
to get rid of a feeling which colours our very life.44 We 
regulate our actions too, some more, some less, by 
|pleasure and pain. We may add that, as Herakleitus 
jsays, it is more difficult to contend with pleasure than 
jwith anger, and to overcome difficulties is the business 
‘both of art and good conduct, for excellence is best 
‘ishown by doing this. For this reason, in addition to all 
jthe others it follows that the whole treatment both of 














PeAriwyv, mpd¢ Tavira Kal wepi radra Tiv pbow Exe. 1104, b 
“19. The reference is to 1104, a 27. 

44 Ere Sok vytlov waow jyiv ovvréOparra’ bio yaXsrdv 
avorpipacba tovto 7H" wabog tyKexpwopévoy ry Biw. 1105, 
2. 
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Kthics and Politics must be carried on with reference to 
pleasure and pain.” 


CHAPTER 4.—‘ But what is meant by saying that we 
become just or temperate by doing just and temperate 
acts? For if we do those acts we are already just and tem- 
perate, as aman is grammatical or musical if he plays 
correctly or speaks grammatically. But is it so even in 
the Arts? A man may answer a question in grammar by 
making a guess or because somebody prompts him, but he 
can only be called grammatical when he gives the right 
answer from his own knowledge of grammar. In fact, 
there is no similarity between art and conduct. The 
excellence of works of art lies in themselves, it is suffi- 
cient if they are of a certain quality; but in conduct 
it is not the quality of the acts but the motive of the agent 
that is important ; 45 first, he must act knowingly, next 
intentionally, and moreover he must intend the acts 
themselves, the very acts, and thirdly he must act firmly 
and consistently. Now these conditions, except that of 
knowledge, do not count in the case of art, and knowledge 
is the condition which in conduct is least important, whilst 
the others are of great weight.”’ 

‘‘ Tt has therefore been well said that a man becomes just 
by acting justly, temperate by acting temperately ; by not 
so acting no one will even get in the way of becoming 


















45 Er. ovd dmoidy torw eal te TwY TEeXVWV Kal TOY apEToOV’ 
TA pev yap UTO THY TEXVOV yivdpEVa TO ed EXEL Ev AUTOIC’ apyEt 
ovv TavTa TwE ExouTa yévecODar’ Ta O? KaTa TAC apEeTac yivopuEva 
ovK éav avTa two txn, dikaiwe } cwopdvwe mparrerat, GAG 
kal 2av 6 TpatTwv Two Exwv TpatTyn. 1105, a 26. A goo 
musician is able to play badly when he chooses, as when 
he desires to amuse his friends, and the more comman 
he has over his instrument the worse he can play. 
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good. Most people do not take this course; they betake 

themselves to discussion, and imagine that they are seek- 
ing for truth and that so they will become virtuous 
characters; doing what patients often do who listen 
attentively to what their doctor says, but follow none of 
‘his directions. As the latter will never get a healthy 
body by such treatment, so neither will the former get 
-@ sound mind by such truth-seeking.”’ 4 











_ CxapreR 5.—‘‘ Now what is virtue? There are three 
phenomena of mind: Feelings, capacities, and habits ; 
and of these three good conduct is one.47_ By feelings 
‘we mean desire, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, friend- 
‘ship, hatred, longing—in a word, states followed by 
pleasure and pain; 4° capacities are the possibilities of 
entering into such states, and habits are dispositions, 
either good or bad, in relation to feelings.49 





46 eb ovv Aéyerar Sri ek Tov Ta Sikaa Tparrew 6 Sikatoc 
, ‘8 ~ ‘ , ¢ , sis N ~ . 
yiverat kal 2k Tov Ta owppova 6 cHdpwv' ek OS? Tov ph 
Tparrev TavTa ovOEle Av OVOE peAAHoe yivecDar ayaDdc. GAN 
¢€ s ne x > , > * 4 , 
of toAAol ravra piv ov mpdrrovow, emt dS? rov Adyov Kara- 
pevyovree olovrar pirocogeiv kal ovtwe EoeoAar orovoaior, 
Gmoidv TL ToLoVVTEC TOC KauVOVOLY, Ol TWY ~aTPwV aKOvovOL 
pev eryseA@e, Toiovor 82 ovdiv THY TpooTaTropévwy' WoTEp 
< >Y >» - i Me \ - ¢ 4 PNG 
ovv 0vd ékelvor e0 EEovor TO copa duTw OepaTrevdpevor, ovd 
ourot THY Puyxnv oUTw Pirocogovvtec. 1105, b 9. 

47 eel ovv Ta év TH Puyy ywdpeva Tpla zorl, TaOn Suvdperc 
tec, rovrwy av te cin } aperh. 1105,b19. It is not easy 
to fix ra tv rh Wyn ywdpeva—“ things that happen in the 
mind,” “mental phenomena ’”’—perhaps it was not in- 
tended to make it easy. Aristotle knew how to skate 
over thin ice when it suited his purpose. See note 50 post. 

48 Néyw 8? 7aOn piv erOuuiav—zAsov, bdwe olc kmera 
yoovy 7} Abwn. 1105, b 21. 

49 1105, b 25. 
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Take anger, for example: we are badly disposed in 
regard to anger if we have the feeling violently or feebly ; 
but if moderately, we are well disposed. Neither good 
nor bad conduct are cases of feeling; for we are neither 
called good or bad nor praised or blamed because we have 
feelings, but because we have them in a certain way. 
Feelings, moreover, arise unbidden, but deliberation and 
choice are necessary conditions of conduct. It may be 
added that feeling is a case of motion, and conduct a 
case of disposition. For the reasons stated conduct can- 
not be a mere capacity ; and then there is the additional 
point that we get our capacities from nature, but we 
are not made by nature either good or bad, as I have 
already explained. If, then, good conduct is neither a 
feeling nor a capacity, it must be a habit.’ 5° | 





5° The proof here given cannot be said to be satis- 
factory. It rests on a classification of states of mind— 
7a év rH Wyn ywdueva—which excludes the phenomena of 
cognition altogether, and leaves it doubtful how far those 
of appetition (dpsEc) are included. If the proof is based 
on the division of Qualities in Kat. 8, as it certainly seems 
to be, appetition is excluded. If the division of Qualities 
in Kat. 8 be modified or extended, as it must be so as to 
include appetition, the division ceases to be exhaustive 
and the proof fails. This illustrates the difficulty occa-— 
sionally arising from Aristotle’s commendable habit of 
defining and classifying. The phenomena of mind, like 
the facts of human nature, are not easily embraced in a 
formula. Aristotle’s definition of good conduct,in this 
book, which is only made applicable to justice by a little 
management, and which is not applicable to friendship 
at all, and his analysis of mental phenomena in Book VI., 
exemplify thé difficulties which attend attempts to make 
clear-cut distinctions in variable and fluctuating matter. 
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CHAPTER 6.—‘‘ But it is not enough to show that good 
conduct is a habit, we must show what kind of habit it 
is. Now it may be laid down that excellence of every 
description puts that which possesses it in a good state 
and renders its work good; the excellence of the eye, for 
‘instance, makes both the eye and its function good, for 
good eyes mean good sight, and the same may be said of 
the excellence of a horse. If, then, this holds universally, 
it follows that man’s excellence must be a habit whose 
result is that the man becomes good and does his proper 
} work well. How this happens will appear more clearly if 
| we consider the nature and essential quality of good 
conduct. In everything that is continuous and divisible 
} you can take a larger or a smaller or an equal part, an 
equal part being that which is midway between too much 
and too little. This division may be made with reference 
either to the thing divided or with reference to ourselves. 
If the division be made with reference to the thing, the 
point equidistant from both ends is the mean and it is 
the same in all cases; if the division be made relatively 
to ourselves, the mean is that which is neither too much 
nor too little—and this is not always one and the same. 
For example, if ten is too much and two too little, six 
will be the mean with regard to the thing—the objective 
mean; but if ten pounds of beef are too much and two 
pounds are too little, it does not follow that the trainer 
will order six; six may be too little for a great athlete 
like Milo and too much for a man just beginning training. 
So with running and wrestling. It is in this way that 
every man of accurate knowledge acts; he avoids extremes 
-and seeks the mean,—the mean in relation to himself, be 
it understood, and not the absolute mean. If, then, 
‘practical science proceeds in this way, looking to and 
adjusting its work to a mean, if good workmen do 
‘the same, and if excellence (by which we mean moral 
excellence) is (like Nature herself) a better and more 
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finished result than any art product, it will also aim 
at the mean.” 5? 

‘‘Good conduct or moral virtue is therefore a kind of 
mean—at all events it aims at being so.5? There are 
many ways of being wrong, but only one way of being 
right; evil belongs, as the Pythagoreans conjectured, 
to the ‘unlimited’ and good to the ‘limited,’ hence it 
is so easy to miss your mark and so hard to hit it. All 
this shows excess and defect to be distinctive of bad con- 
duct, and moderation to be distinctive of good conduct.” 53 

“‘Good conduct, therefore, is a habit of acting as 
you choose to act, in a manner subjectively moderate ; 
moderation being ascertained by reason, in effect by the 
reason of the prudent, sensible man. Moderation is some- 
thing between the two evils of too much and too little.” 54 

‘‘ Hence, if we look to the essence and formal cause of. 





St i) 0 aper) maone réxvng axpiBeorépa Kal auetvwv zorty 
dorep kal 1) pboc, TOU pécou av ein oroxaoTiKh. 1006, b 14. 
What is the meaning of this? How are we to compare 
a good action (say Alkestis’ self-sacrifice) with a good 
work of art (say a statue by Pheidias)? Comparison 
implies a reference to a common standard, but there is 
no common standard of conduct and art—ov« épodv éore 
émi re Twv Téxvwv Kal Tov aperov. Conduct is certainly 
not so ‘‘exact” as art; is it more finished—daxpieorépa ? 

52 ro Of péoov émawelra Kat KatopYovrar ravra O& audw 
Tie apETg. psodtng Tig apa EoTiv 1H apETh, oTOXAGTIKh ye OVC 
tov pécov. 1106, b 26. 

53 kat Oud tavrr ov Tie piv Kakiacg 4 virep30A} Kal 7 
EhAeulic, Tic © apetig 7 pecdrne. 1106, b 83. 

54 tor apa H aperh eve Tpoatperich, ev peodryte ovea TH 
Tpoc Huac, wpiomévy Adyw Kal w av 6 Hpdvimog dpioster. 
pecdtne 6: dbo KaKiov, Tic piv Kal ireporjv: rhe O& Kar’ 


tAAebw. 1106, b 36. 
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good conduct it is a mean, but if we look to its final cause 
it is an extreme.55 Now, not every feeling or action is 
capable of moderation ; there are feelings such as mali- 
cious pleasure and shamelessness, and actions such as 
adultery or theft, whose very names show them to be 
implicated with vice: 5° in such matters you can never 
be right; correctness of procedure—the right person, the 
right time and place, are out of the question, and the same 
is true with regard to injustice, cowardice, and self-indul- 
gence ; to suppose that there can be moderation in these 
extremes would imply that there can be an excess of an 
excess and a defect of a defect, and that both excess 
and defect may be a mean.57 In a word, there is no 
} such thing as being moderately excessive or moderately 
defective, nor on the other hand can there be too much or 
too little of moderation.’’ (1107, a 25.) 


CHAPTER 7.—‘ But it is not enough that this should be 
stated generally, it must be shown to fit in with actual 
facts. In discussions on conduct, general propositions are 
nearly valueless; it is when you come to particulars that 
you have a chance of getting to the truth, for it is with 
particulars that conduct deals. Statements about conduct 
must therefore harmonise with facts.5° We may illus- 





55 Ow Kara piv Thy ovolay Kal Tov Adyov Tov 7d Tl hy iva 
Aéyovra pesdtne totiv % aperh, Kara O Td apioToV Kat 7d cb 
axporne. 1107, a 6. 

56 tia yap ev0de wvdpaotar cvvetAnupéva peta Tie pavrd- 
tytoc. 1107, a9. 

57 ¥orat yap otrw ye breppoXjc Kal 2AdEhbewe peodrne Kat 
UmepPoAje drepPBoAn Kat EAXErfre 2AAEibewe. 1107, a 20. 

58 ty yap Tolc mepl Tac mpatac Adyoue of piv Kaldrov 
Kev@repol siow, of O emi pépove adnOwwrepor’ wept yap ra 
ka? &aora ai mpagac, déov 8 ei robrwv aupgpwveiv. 1107, a 29. 
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trate this with the help of a diagram. Courage is a 
middle state between fear and confidence: the man 
who has no fear at all has no name; he who is over- 
confident is called rash; those who are timid exceed- 
ingly and more than usually wanting in confidence 
are called cowards. With regard to pleasure and pain 
—not all pleasures, of course, and still less all pains— 
self-restraint is a middle state and self-indulgence is an 
error in excess; the corresponding error in defect is 
scarcely ever met with, and therefore has no name— 
we may call it insensibility. The mean in the matter 
of acquiring and spending wealth is liberality; the 


excess and defect are respectively called extravagance 


and stinginess. These last states are opposed to one 
another both in the matter of excess and of defect; the 
spendthrift gets too little and gives too much, the stingy 
man gets too much and gives too little. We are 
speaking now quite generally, more exact definitions 
will be given afterwards. 

“There are other habits which have to do with wealth, 
of which knowing how to spend properly—a different 
thing from liberality inasmuch as it deals with expen- 
diture on a large scale—is the mean, and vulgar 
ostentation or inability to spend with good taste is the 
excess; the defect is doing what should be done, but 
on an insufficient scale. As to honour and dishonour 
the middle state is magnanimity, the excess bragga- 
docio and the defect poorness of spirit. There is, more- 
over, a habit which is to magnanimity in respect of 
being on a small scale, exactly what liberality is to the 
power of spending magnificently, for it is possible to 
be either too eager for honour or to care about it too 
little; and the errors in question are ambition and the 
want of it, the middle state has no name. These 
tendencies (with the exception of ambition) having no 
name, the extremes consider that they have a right to 


) 
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the middle place,s9 and in fact we sometimes call the 
man who is moderate ambitious, and sometimes wanting 
in ambition—occasionally we praise both. There is also a 
mean and an excess and a defect with respect to anger, 
and as these states can hardly be said to have names, let 
us call the mean gentleness and the excess and defect 
violent temper and want of spirit. There are also three 
other mean states which, although they differ, have a 
certain likeness, being all shown in social conduct and 
_ speech; their difference is that one of them relates to 
truth in such matters and the other two to pleasure,— 
pleasure referring in the one case to amusement and 
in the other to general conduct in society.6° We mention 
conduct of this kind in order that it may be seen that, 
without exception, the mean is praised and the extremes 
blamed. Most of these habits want distinctive names, 
but we must endeavour here as in other cases to coin 
names for the sake of clearness and that our meaning 
may be readily followed.6t Now as to the habit of truth- 
fulness; the man in the middle is one who speaks 
truly, the imitation of this on the side of exaggeration 
is boastfulness, and on the other side self-depreciation.® 





59 avevupor S? Kat ai diabécec, wAjv 1% TOV giAroripov 
7 4 > 7 ¢ ” ~ / , , 
prormia. 80ev emidcdZovra oi axpor rig péong xwpac. 
1107, b 30. 

60 rotrou O& TO piv év mada To S fv Tact Toic Kata Tov 
Piov. 1108,a13. “radKard roy Biov”’ are more accurately 
defined in 1128, b 8 as ‘‘év rate xara rov ddAov Biov duAlae.”’ 

6t sioi piv ovv Kal robrwy Ta wAsiw avevupa, weparéor 8, 
womep kal imi tov GAAwy, adtode dvoporoToliv capnvelac 
e ‘ ~~ > lA 
éveka kal Tov evTapakoAovOhjrov. 1108, a 16. 

62 “‘ Self-depreciation”’; the Greek word is “irony,”’ 
pretending to less than you know, especially on familiar 
subjects of knowledge. 1127, b 22. 
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With regard to giving pleasure in moments of recreation 
the mean habit is liveliness, the excess buffoonery and 
the defect sourness; as to pleasure-giving in other 
circumstances, the man who is pleasant in a right 
way is a friend; he who overdoes it, if he have no 
motive, is called pleasant, if for his own ends, a flatterer, 
whilst the man who has no agreeable qualities at all 
and is always unpleasant may be called snappish and 
sour.®3 

‘“‘ There are also mean states in the feelings. Shame is 
not a virtue, yet the person who exhibits it is praised. 
But here the doctrine of the mean applies; the man who 
is always blushing is called bashful, his oppositeis brazen- 
faced, and the one who is between the two is modest.% 
Rightful indignation is a mean between envy and 
malicious pleasure; these feelings arise when pleasure 
and pain touch one’s neighbour. Rightful indignation 
is felt at undeserved prosperity: envy goes beyond this 
and is always sorry at the good fortune of others; the 
malicious man is so far from being sorry at the mis- 
fortunes of his neighbour that he rejoices in them.®5 
But we shall have the opportunity of speaking of these 
matters hereafter as well as of justice and the intellectual 
virtues, and of showing how they are mean states.” % 





63 Staspic tic Kat SbckoAocg. 1108, a 30. 

64 karawAnE 6 wavra aidobperoc—avaisyuvroc—aidhpwr. 
1108, a 84. In 1128, b 10, Aristotle says, wepi 82 aidove 
ig Tivoe apETIG ov TpoohKe Aéyerw* WADE yap wadXov orev 
H ea. dpilera youv odBo¢ tie adofiac. This definition 
would, according to the classification of mental states 
adopted in 1105, b 20, disentitle shame to be called a 
virtue of conduct. 

65 véuecicp—provoc—émixaipexeaxia. 1108, a 35. 

66 1108, b 8. Aspasius accepted the expression Aoyial 
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CHAPTER 8.—‘‘There being, then, these three ten- 
dencies,6£7 one towards excess and one towards defect, 
both bad, and one to the mean, which is good, they 
are all opposed to each other in a certain way; the 
extremes are opposed to each other and also to the 
mean, and the mean is opposed to the extremes. For 
just as the equal is greater with reference to the less 
and less with reference to the greater, so the mean 
habits are more if you look to the defects and less 
if you look to the excesses, as well in the case of feel- 
ing as of action. For comparing a courageous man 
with a coward he appears rash, but with a rash man a 
coward; so a self-restrained man seems self-indulgent 
with respect to one who is completely indifferent, and 
indifferent if compared with one who is self-indulgent ; 
&@ generous man seems a spendthrift as compared with 
a niggard, a niggard if compared with a spendthrift, 
Hence the extremes push the mean from one to the 





aperat used here as equivalent to davonrixal aperai, and 
by some suspected because Aoyu«de is said not to be an 
Aristotelian word in this sense. He says wept ducaroobvye 
vorspov épely emayyéAerac [’ApiororéAnc| Kal wept rev 
AoyiKov aperov. Asp. p. 55. 27; edit. Heylbut. The 
real difficulty is caused by the promise to show how the 
intellectual virtues are mean states. Aspasius does not 
notice this. 

67 When Aristotle speaks strictly he distinguishes a 
diafeore or tendency, from a fc or habit: a habit is a 
tendency which has become chronic. Occasionally, as 
here, he uses the words indiscriminately. Aé@eore is 
used five times in the Ethics, and in four times out 
of the five it is found in this and in the preceding 
chapter. 
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other,6* and the coward calls the brave man rash and 
the rash man calls him coward, and similarly in 
other cases. This being the general character of the 
opposition, it is most marked as between the extremes, 
for they lie farther from one another than either does 
from the mean. Another point is that there are some 
extremes which resemble the mean, as in the cases of 
rashness and courage and extravagance and generosity ; 
things which lie farthest away from one another are 
defined as contraries, from which it follows that the 
most marked contraries are farthest apart. The chief 
opposition to the mean is sometimes a defect and some- 
times an excess; in the case of courage, not rashness 
but cowardice is most strongly opposed to the mean 
state, and with self-restraint it is not indifference but 
self-indulgence. There are two reasons for this, one 
depends on the nature of the thing, for it is because 
in fact one extreme is more like the mean than the 
other, that the dissimilar one is placed in opposition. 
This is. one reason, depending on the nature of the 
thing; the other reason is relative to ourselves; for 
the things to which we have a natural tendency are 
more opposed to the mean state. For instance, our 
natural tendency is towards pleasure, and hence we 
are more easily carried in the direction of self-indulgence 
than of moderation.£9 The things in the direction 





68 810 kal amtwOovvTa Tov pécov of aKpot ExaTEepoe mpd 
ixarepov. 1108, b 23. A lively and expressive metaphor 
showing how good people get jostled in life. It is a 
companion picture to tov év ry Biy Kalov kayabor oi 

4 > if : BAY r , 

TpaTTovTeg OPIW¢ émhPoro yivovra. 1099, a 5d. 

69 mpoc & yap avrot padXov wepbkapév Two, TavTa paddov 

évavria TH péow patverar'—ravr ovv paddov évavria Aéyouev, 


mpoc & » émldoog paddAov yivera. 1109,a 138,16. This 
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of which we tend to move are thus most opposed to 
the mean.” 


CHAPTER 9.—‘‘ What has been said is enough to prove 
that it is a matter of no small difficulty to be good. 
To hit the mean is in every case difficult; not everybody 
can find the centre of a circle, only he who knows 
how to do it; and so, although every one can be angry or 
lavish with his money, it is not easy to indulge your 
feelings or conduct yourself properly in time, place, 
and circumstance. The man who aims at the mean 
should in the first place avoid the extreme which 
happens to be farthest away from it; as Calypso 
advised Odysseus— 


‘Steer well outside the wave and spray,” 


for one extreme is more likely to lead you wrong 
than the other.7° Since, then, it is hard to hit the 
middle exactly, the next best thing is to choose the 
lesser of two evils, which can be: best done by following 
the course just pointed out.7! Next we ought to consider 
in what direction we are personally most easily carried, 





broad statement of the natural wickedness of mankind 
does not agree with what we read in Book VI. as to their 
natural virtue: mao. yap Soxei tkacra tov 700v brapyev 
pion Twe’ Kai yap Slkaor Kal owhpovikol Kal avopestor Kai 
TadXa txouev edOde ek yeveriic. 1144, b 4. 

7° Twv yap akpwv TO pév tor auaptwrdrepov Td O iirrov. 
1109, a 33. | 

7% xara Tov deitepov, paci, TAOUY Ta éAdyLoTa AnTriov TOV 
kakov. 1109, a 34. The debrep0¢ rA0ve was the second 
best way of getting the ship along, namely by taking to 
the oars, as sufficiently appears from the Odyssey. 
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for different people have different natural tendencies.72 
We shall know this by the pleasure and pain we feel, 
and we ought to force ourselves in the contrary direction, 
for if we lead ourselves far away from error we shall 
arrive at the mean, as people do who straighten crooked 
sticks. But always and chiefly must we be on our guard 
against pleasure, for we are not impartial judges of her. 
In the presence of pleasure we should feel as the Trojan 
elders felt in the presence of Helen, and we should 
always repeat their words,73 for thus, as they said, ‘“‘ by 
sending her away,” we shall be the less likely to err. 

If we follow these rules we shall, to put it shortly, 
be best able to hit the mean. It is by no means easy 
to discriminate, with anger for example, exactly how 
much, how long, and with whom we ought to be angry, 
and slight deviations are therefore excusable, but marked 
deviations are inexcusable, for a man cannot make them 
unconsciously. How far blame should go cannot easily 
be put into words, nor can we precisely define any 
object of our sensations; these are particular matters 
and the determination is a matter of taste.74 





72 oxomeiv O& dei Tpoc G Kal avTol evKarapopol zopev * GAXor 
yap mpoc GAAa repixapev. 1109, b 1. 
73 aivoc abavaryor Dene sig wa Forkev" 
avda Kal We roin rep tovo’ ev vyvoi veicbw, 
pwnd piv rexéeoot 7 omicow mia Alrorro. 
| Il. 3. 158. 
74 6 O& péxpiTivoc kal émi wéaov Wexrde ov padiov TH Adyw 
apopica’ ovce yap GAXo ovdey tov alcOnrav’ ra 82 rovadra 
év toic kal’ Exaora, kal év TH aicOhoe 7 kplove. 1109, b 20. 


REMARKS 














Wirs the exception of the definitions of voluntary action 
and moral choice and responsibility, both to be dealt 
with in the next book, Aristotle’s Ethical theory has now 
been stated, and we can see its general relation to the 
‘Sokratic and Platonic systems. Good conduct, is not, 
as Sokrates maintained, simply a question of accurate 
knowledge; still less is it, as Plato thought, a matter 
of transcendental knowledge; it is essentially relative 
and variable, dependent on time, place, and circumstance, 
‘like the course steered by the navigator or the advice 
given by the physician. It is not so much a matter 
of private duty as of public and political concern, and 
las such is capable of being justified and enforced 
iby statesmen from different points of view: its basis 
lis physical and physiological; not intellectual or onto- 
logical. 
By virtue or excellence Aristotle means in general 
‘something as complete as it is in its nature to be; by 
vice he means something which mars that complete- 
mess.75 And inasmuch as the completeness of an organ 
or of an organic compound is judged by the way in 
which its work is performed, the virtue of anything of 














§ 75 GAN 1 piv aperh TeAciwaic tic—1 S? kaxla Popa Tobrou 
Ical Exoraoic. Phys. 7. 3. 246, a 13-16. 
: 9 
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that kind, an eye, a horse, a man, a polity, is the 
expression of its functional completeness.76 

To the attainment of this completeness in the sphere 
of conduct several conditions have already been shown 
to be necessary—first, action: we cannot rely on nature 
or teaching, we must ourselves act; next, the action 
must be habitual; there is a great difference between 
doing a thing once and doing it often. It is a fact 
which we have to accept without endeavouring to 
explain, that repeated acts become easy in proportion 
to their repetition : 


“ Refrain to-night 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy: 
For use almost can change the stamp of Nature.” 


Thirdly, the act must be intentional, and lastly it 
must be moderate. Aristotle has embodied the last 
requirement in what is called the doctrine of the mean, 
&@ rule which he deduces not from any @ prior con- 
siderations but from observing what takes place in 
organic life. He had noticed that the organs of the 
body are arranged, in order as he supposed, to counter- 
balance one another, and ‘‘ everything requires a counter- 
balance in order that moderation and a mean may be 
struck.”’77 He sees that the special senses, like all the 
bodily organs, are unfitted for their work by being 
overtaxed,7? and the experience of the gymnastic trainer 





76 qaoa apeTh, ov av 7 apeTh, avTd Te EV EXoV amoreAct Kal 
To Epyov avrov ev atodlowow. Eth. 2. 6. 1106, a 15. 
77 amwavra Oirat Tie évavtiag poTii¢c, iva tuyxavy Tov 
perplov kat rov pécov. De Part. Animal. 2. 7. 652, b 16. 
78 @Selper Exaorov vrepBadrAov. De Anima 3. 2. 426, a 30. 
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and of the medical man confirms this observation. 
Similarly in the higher kind of organisms, in political 
systems. The polity or normal constitution is said by 


Aristotle to be a compromise between the opposite 


defects of oligarchy and democracy, resulting in a mean 
form of constitution by which the excesses of both are 
avoided,79 and these analogies point to the inference 
that in the closely allied matter of conduct moderation 
makes for excellence.® 

This conception of moral excellence as tmaderntion is 
spoken of with contempt by Plato, who calls it “ popular 
and political virtue’ and ranks it with the conduct which 
is found in communities of social insects like bees, 
wasps, and ants.® 





79 4 88 cbvrakic bAn BovArac piv sivae pare Onuokparia 
unre dAvyapyxia, péon 2 TOUTWY Hv KaAOvoL TOALTEiav. Polit. 
2. 6. 1265, b 26. 

So Euripides, of the centre party— 

tpliwy d: polpwv Hv péow oWEee wéALW. 

80 The rule in conduct applies, as Aristotle does not 
fail to remind us, to art (1106, b 9), and he has himself 
so applied it in his description of the hero of tragedy 
(Poet. 18. 1453, a 7). He might have pointed out that 


/ it is shown in the exercise of the senses as well as in 


physical training ; powerful lights or sounds being pain- 
ful and sometimes destructive of the senses, very weak 
ones failing to excite them, and moderate excitations 


| giving pleasure and promoting a healthy function. 


~ ” 
81 Ovxovy evdamovéiotaror, Epn, Kal Tobrwv sioi Kal sic 


| BéArcorov rémov idvrec of Tiv Snuoruchy Kai moAuruKRY aperiv 
b> pY ld ray 8n r ~ , x 8 , 
émireTnoeuKdrec, Vv On) KaAovet cwHhpocbvny Te Kal diKcacocbvny 


&€ EOove re Kal peAérne yeyovviay avev piroc0plac Te Kal vou ; 
~ a 
Ilp 8) otro: evdampovéoraroa; “Ort tobrouc sixdg éorw sic 
~ , > ~ 7 x e ” 
rowovrov wadw agicveioar worireKdy Tre Kal huspov yévog 7} 
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The depreciation of conduct ‘‘ proceeding from habit 
and training ’’ which Sokrates expresses in the Phedo is 
repeated in various forms by writers who distinguish 
true from what they call habitual morality, much to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The doctrine of the 
mean is criticised by Kant from a different point of 
view, namely, on the ground that it makes the difference 
between virtue and vice merely quantitative.; Kant 
has correctly stated Aristotle’s position. That actions 
should be habitual, voluntary and deliberate is a sine 
qua non of moral conduct of all kinds, bad and good, 
but the difference between bad and good conduct is given 
by the degree of the action, whether it is much or little, 
or as Kant expresses it—it is a quantitative difference.® 
And why not? it is not on the face of it an untenable 
proposition. For practical purposes differences of quantity 
are as important as differences of quality. The middle 
course must, Aristotle points out, be intentionally 
taken, taken for the sake of being moderate and for no 
other reason (1105, a 32),—not, for instance, that the 
passions may be more fully gratified. These conditions 
given, distinctions of quantity are as good and no 
better than distinctions of quality. Categories are a 





TOU pEAUTTOV 7} PHKOY h pupuhKwy 7h Kal cic TavTév ye waAW 
td avOpwrwov yévoe, kai yiyvecba 2 airav avdpag perpiove. 
Plato, Phedo. 82 A-B. The protest against moderation 
here lodged by Sokrates with reference to conduct is 
repeated by Victor Hugo in reference to art, in the shape 
of a criticism of the dramatists of the French classical 
school. See page 141 post. 

82 tec O& kal dc mpdc ra TaOn Zxouev eb 7H KaKwe, olov 
poe Td dpyoOivat, ci wiv cpodpwc 7 avemévwe, KaKwE EXouEV, 
ei O& péowe, eV Suolwe S? Kal mpdc TaAAa. Eth. 2. 5. 1105, 
cb 25. 
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convenience of thought and language, but they are 
distinctions a parte hominis and not a parte unwwerst. 
The category of quality is not a prerogative category. 
No one supposes that nature has stowed things away 
into ten or any other number of watertight compart- 
ments for the convenience of logicians, and labelled them 
in a certain order of precedence. That virtue and vice 
should shade into one another by degrees may very 
well be held by these who, with Aristotle, consider 
physical organisation and transmitted tendencies, the 
result of former physical organisations, to be factors in 
conduct; it will naturally be dissented from by those 
who believe that there are absolute forms of justice and 
injustice, temperance and intemperance, courage and 
cowardice; but Aristotle does not agree with these 
assumptions, and it has not as yet been shown that he is 
wrong. So, too, those who deny any conduct to be ~ 
good which is not determined by the supreme authority 
of conscience, or which is not under the control of a 


completely fashioned will, or which is not due to a 


change of nature, or which does not follow as the result 
of conversion or of a new heart, may object to the 
doctrine of the mean, but their objection is only 
another way of saying that they think their ethics to 


| be better than Aristotle’s, which may or may not be 
} true. When it has been settled which among these 
| competing theories is the correct one, it will be time 
jenough to apologise for saying that the difference 


between virtue and vice is quantitative. 

However the matter may stand on the footing of 
theory, as a matter of practice the doctrine of the 
mean is well adapted to secure the object which 
Aristotle had in view, which was, not to show how 


}men can be made ideally good, but to teach politicians 
Jhow to draw an Education Bill, a matter in which 


little help is to be got from absolute morals :—drorov 
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ti wpeAnOhosrar 6 Tiv idéay adr TeOcayévoc. If by com- 
pelling or inducing people to avoid extremes a habit 
of avoiding extremes can be created, a very consider- 
able practical result will have been achieved, and one 
which statesmen and social reformers, and a good many 
moralists besides, may be expected to be well satisfied 
with. Aristotle’s aim did not go beyond this. If it be 
objected that good conduct cannot be divided into 
sections; that a man cannot be generous and a coward 
or temperate and mean, and that unorganised virtue is 
consequently no virtue at all, it may be replied that 
Aristotle does not admit the fact stated, which is more- 
over contradicted by the ordinary experience of life.83 
Aristotle observes, what is quite true, that extremes 
in conduct are opposed to each other and to the mean; 
but he goes on to advance the more questionable proposi- 
tion that there is no medium in extremes, and that actions 
like theft and murder are blamed as soon as named and 
cannot be either better or worse (1107, a 9). Neither 
proposition is quite true; in some societies they are not 
blamed at all, and even when they are blamed they 
are not always blamed with equal severity, for we very 
properly allow distinctions of more and less in conduct 
of which we nevertheless disapprove. A highwayman, 
like Claude Duval, who politely requests your purse is 
not so reprehensible as a ruffian who strangles you in 
the street in order to seize it from you. But theft and 
murder are not always blamed: in some communities 
they are tolerated and in some they are even approved. 
Aristotle knew his Homer too well not to be aware that 
in the state of society described in the poems, piracy, far 





83 modAol yap iv piv roic oikslore TH aperH Sdvavrat 
xpicOa, tv S& roic mpdo¢ Erepov advvarovow. Eth. 5. 1. 
1129, b 33. 
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from being blamed, was considered, as Thucydides tells 
us, @ permissible and even honourable pursuit; %4+ and as 
to cattle lifting, it was as much one of the recognised 
pursuits of a country gentleman then as hunting is now. 
Difficult as it is to define the exact point of right 
action, and although some variation either way is per- 
_ missible, the matter cannot be left open, and the ultimate 
standard to which Aristotle refers us is a personal one; 
‘the opinion of the prudent, sensible man, the man conver- 
sant with life and affairs, whose advice is, in fact, always 
sought in cases of difficulty. This is what he means 
when he says that the middle point is to be determined 
‘“‘by reason and by the reason by which a prudent man 
would determine it.’ 85) The ethical standard is not 
intuitively perceived, nor is it furnished by any special 
faculty; it is derived from the general sense of the 
_ community in which the agent. lives expressing itself 
in terms of praise and bane: by that common and 
political morality which Plato~derides and repudiates. 
This social atmosphere, weighing upon us with a force 
which is not less real because it is unfelt, is in most 
cases sufficient to indicate, without more, where the 
line of conduct should be drawn; in cases of doubt we 
must seek advice. The standard is necessarily a variable 
one; as Aristotle tells us, there is no universal agree- 
ment.®6 Courage, for instance, is differently estimated 





84 ov ExovTd¢ Tw aicybynv robrov Tov Epyou, pépovroc é 
tt kat Od&nc padrAov. Thucyd. i. 5. 8. 

85 psodrnc—wptopivyn Adyy Kai @ Gv 6 dpdvimoc Spiczev. 
1107, a 1. 

86 gept Te TaV Tpdc aperny ovbév torw dmodoyobpsvon * 
Kal yap THv aperny ov THY adriy eVOdce TavTEec TyLOoW Bor 
evrAdywe Siapépovrat mpd THv aoxnow airing. Polit. viii. 2. 


1337, b 1. 
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and approved in different places. The Spartan Aristo- 
demus, who owing to severe illness was unable to take 
part in the battle of Thermopyle, was branded by his 
fellow-citizens as a coward, but he would not have been 
thought a coward at Athens or Corinth. In a society 
like that of Lacedemon, where the chief object of the 
law maker was to foster the military spirit, a man, 
not to be thought a poltroon, would have to be what 
would elsewhere be considered foolhardy ; and therefore 
among the agencies which go to create the body of 
ethical sentiment Aristotle includes the forms of con- 
stitution; ‘The virtue of a citizen,” he says, “is 
necessarily relative to the political constitution.’ 87 
Among the qualifications of a good magistrate one is 
that he should have the virtue and justice appropriate 
to the form of government he has to administer, ‘‘ For 
if,” he says, ‘“‘the conception of what is just is not 
the same in all governments, its practice must neces- 
sarily differ.” 8° 





87 86 THY aperny avaykaiov sivat Tov woAirov mpdc Thy 
wodireiav, Polit. il. 4. 1276, b 30. The goodness of good 
people is not, as Sokrates maintained, one and the same; 
it varies with their circumstances. 

88 rola of twa xen Exev rode péd\Aovrac aptew race kuplac 
apxac, mpwrov piv girtlav mpd¢ thv Kabeoreoav odursiav, 
Ereita Ovvapy peylorny TwY Epywv Tie apxiie, tplrov eo 
aperny Kat OuKaootvny iv éExdoryn moditeia THY pd Tv 
mwodurstav* ci yap ph tavTov ro Olkatov Kara waoac Tac 
ToXurelac, avayKn Kal THe Suatoobyne svat duapopac. Polit. 
v. 9. 1309, a 33. : 

This variability of the moral standard in different 
societies, the assertion that the just is what is thought 
just in each state, affirmed by Aristotle, is denied by 
Plato. “There are those,” he says (the followers of 
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As conceptions of right and wrong vary with the 
form of political constitution, they will be better in 
the better forms of constitutions, and in the best, that 
of absolute kingship, where the ruler is of surpassing 
goodness, ‘‘a god among men,” or in an aristocracy where 
the aristocrats are good men as well as good citizens, 
you have a state of things ideally favourable to virtue 
and the happy life. Such rulers will by wise laws create 
a public training which will turn out citizens as good 
as the materials furnished by nature make possible. 
The ethical sentiment of such communities will be good 
with but little qualification, and the prudent man, the 
embodiment and representative of such sentiment, will 
be entitled to be called not only prudent but good. 

Those who do not attend to Aristotle’s repeated 
warning that in life and conduct we must be content 
with approximate truth, and who expect from moral 





Protagoras) ‘“‘who do not hesitate to maintain that in 
matters of justice and injustice, holiness and unholiness, 
it is impossible that there should be any natural and 
essential quality; but, say they, what is commonly 
thought to be true is true, when and so long as it is 
thought so to be.” éxei, ov Aéyw, év Toi¢g Sucalorg Kai adiKorc 
kal. daidic Kal avoaioic, @éAovow ioxupiZecfar we ovK Fort 
pice avTwy ovdev ovalay éavTow Exov, adda 7d Kowy OdEav 
Touro yiyverar adnSic rére, Srav dd&y Kai doov av ddKy 


xpévov. Plato, Theet. 172 A. The ethical standard 


- here repudiated, rd xowy ddEav, is the one relied on by j 


Aristotle, and implied in his reference to the arbitrament 
| of the prudent man—the man of acknowledged good 
sense, the reflex of the opinions of his time and country. 
See Polit. 11.4. where the question in Eth. 5. 2. (1130, 
b 29) whether the good man and the good citizen are the 
same is negatively answered. 
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philosophy more than it is able to give, are dissatisfied 
with this theory of conduct. To make the standard of 
right and wrong rest on such a fluctuating element as 
public opinion is to some minds an intolerable proposi- 


tion, obliterating the distinction between virtue and 


vice, and breaking down the fence, never too strong, 
by which men are confined to the right course. The 
question, however, is one of fact. Can any distinct and 
permanent line be shown to exist between conduct 
qualified as good and bad. Does the opinion, even of 
good men, as to what is morally right vary from time 
to time? Suppose an earnest man in Athens in the 
middle of the fourth century to have had doubts whether 
he was justified in keeping slaves. He has been dis- 
turbed by the arguments of the jurists referred to by 
Aristotle in the Politics, who maintained that slavery 
was a violation of natural law and that the convention 
which sanctioned it was wrong.69 We may imagine 
him to have known that Plato had justified the insti- 
tution, but he decides on taking a second opinion 
and consults Aristotle. Aristotle assures him that 
there is no harm whatever in keeping slaves, unless 
they are Hellenes, and that to do so is equally for 
the benefit of the slave and himself. The institution 
of slavery, sanctioned by Plato, approved by Aristotle 
and defended by him against opposing critics, was 
acquiesced in by St. Paul and tolerated both in theory 
and practice by the Christian Church for many centuries 
after St. Paul’s time; it was practised by the most 
civilised nations of Western Europe until the beginning 
of the last century, in spite of a dissenting minority 
who impeached the custom on the very ground on which 





~ A - ~ 
89 rovro Oy To Slkaov woAXol THY év ToIc vdpuore woTrep 


phropa ypapovra tapavdpwv. Polit. i. 6. 1255, a 7. 
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it was questioned in Aristotle’s day. But in this matter, 
the arguments for and against which are within the 
reach of every one, public opinion has now so changed 
that the first man you meet in the street will tell you 
that to keep a slave is one of the most immoral things 
you can do. 

Take a case simpler still, and more within the range 
of every-day experience. There are now probably not 
half a dozen people in Europe who think there is any 
harm in receiving interest for money. But authorities 
so considerable as Plato, Aristotle, Dante, and Bacon 
have all condemned it: Plato on the ground that it is 
inconsistent with the first principles of statesmanship ; 
Aristotle on the ground that it is contrary to nature, 
interest being the child of money and money being 
naturally barren—‘‘a breed for barren metal’’; Bacon, 
on Scriptural authority, because a man is told that he 
must eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, and also 
because the usurer ‘‘doth plough upon Sundays’’; Dante, 
on the grounds relied upon both by Aristotle and Bacon. 
It is not easy to maintain that in the world in which 
we live any other than a variable standard of ethical right 
prevails. 

Aristotle’s remarks on the relation of art to conduct 
are interesting and deserve the attention of art critics, 
many of whom take a too serious view of their subject. 
Good and bad art, like good and bad conduct, says 
Aristotle, is the result of habit; ‘‘ by playing well on 
a guitar a man becomes a good guitar player, and by 
_ playing ill a bad one.’”’9° ‘There is, moreover, between 
art and conduct an important similarity which distin- 
guishes both of them from purely rational activity ; 
they aim at moderation ;—‘‘ good artists always keep the 





9 1103, b 9. 
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mean before them and regulate their work with reference 
thereto.” 9 Yet art and conduct are distinct. Art is 
not conduct, nor is conduct art.22 The object of one is 
production, and its excellence is judged by its product 
and by that alone; the end of the other is action, and 
the nature of the action depends on the motive of the 
agent. Conduct to all appearance commendable may 
be in reality neutral or blameworthy if prompted by 
motives non-commendable or blameworthy; the agent 
must take a middle course for the sake of doing so. But 
in art neither the question of general character nor the 
motive inducing a particular work arises, and a man 
like Benvenuto Cellini, who, if he speaks truth of 
himself, left few crimes uncommitted, is rightly called a 
great artist. 

Aristotle’s observation that all good art is distinguished 
by an absence of exaggeration raises the much discussed 
question of the relative merits of the classical and 
romantic schools. Many modern critics protest on 
principle against what they consider the frigidity and 
formalism of the golden rule in art. Exuberant and 
unrestrained fertility of imagination and language, 
absenee of reticence, neglect of proportion, contempt 
for the restraints of probability, are considered to be 
permissible provided they contribute to what is thought 
to be artistic effect. Victor Hugo, whose admiration 
for Shakespeare was sincere if not always discreet, 





9t 1106, b 9. 

9% rov o évdsxouévou GAAwe Exew éori re kal momrov Kal 
mpaxtéyv’ érepov © éoti motnoie cai mpatic (miorsbomsv dt 
Tept avT@v Kal roic éEwrepixote Adyotc)* Wate Kal pera 
Adbyou ke mpaxrixy Erepdv zore rie peta AGyou TonTiKHE 
sd \ >a la 8S 2 ae , . ” ‘ € = 
ewe. Ovd ove? mepréxerar br’ aAAHAWY" OvTE yap 1) mpakic 
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praised him most highly for what many readers consider 
one of his defects. He protests against moderation in 
art, as Plato protested against moderation in conduct. 
He ridicules the notion of a writer keeping within 


bounds. 
“Tl est réservé et discret. Vous étes tranquille avec 


lui; il n’abuse de rien. II a, pardessus tout, une qualité 
bien rare; il est sobre. 

“Qu’est ceci? Une recommendation pour un dom- 
estique? Non, c’est un éloge pour un écrivain. Une 
certaine école, dite ‘sérieuse,’ a arboré de nos jours ce 
programme de poésie: sobriété. Il semble que toute la 
question soit de préserver la littérature des indigestions. 
Autrefois on disait: fécondité et puissance; ajourd’hui 
Yon dit: tisane.” 93 

The rule of the mean in art is thus criticised on oppo- 
site grounds to those by which the same rule is attacked 
in conduct; in art, because it unduly restrains freedom, 
and in conduct, because it dangerously relaxes the bonds 
by which free action is confined. 

With one important exception, that of choice, which 
stands over for discussion in the next book, Aristotle’s 
definition of good moral conduct is now complete. It 
is a habit of acting in a way that avoids extremes. What 
are extremes cannot be ascertained by rule and measure ; 
you must have regard to time, place, circumstance, and to 
the personal idiosyncrasies of the agent; practical reason, 
the general sense and sentiment of the community in 
which the agent happens to live, expressing itself in 
_terms of praise and blame will give him the standard 
to which he ought to conform, and to which, if he does 
conform, as the Pythian priestess said, he will be 
right. In cases of real doubt he must get the best advice 





93 Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Shakespeare,” p. 272. 
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he can; he is not bound to be right, he is only bound to 
do his best to be right. And inasmuch as the rule of 
conduct varies in different societies and some societies 
have better political arrangements than others, the best 
conduct will be found in the best constitution, and the 
man who best expresses the rule of conduct in that 
constitution will be the ideal guide. He will be ‘‘the 
good man’’ to whom we can look if we want to know 
how we should act. 


CHAPTER III 


Book III., Chapters 1-5. 
(1109, b 27—1115, a 3). 


AND RESPONSIBILITY 


tk tou PovAcboacba kpivavrec dpeyducba kara tiv BobAcu- 


VOLUNTARY ACTION, MORAL CHOICE, 
ow. th. 3.3. 1113, a 11. 
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TEXT AND REMARKS 


THE first five chapters of the third book, to which 
attention will now be directed, complete the definition of 
conduct. Good conduct has been described as a settled 
tendency to choose to act in a certain way, which 
tendency is created by repeatedly acting in that way. 
Of the actions which create the tendency we have 
learned that they must be moderate in degree, not 
too much or too little, and that what is moderate has 
ito be settled in the given case by the good sense of 
ithe agent, with an ultimate reference, in case of doubt, 
to the man of acknowledged prudence as judge. But 
jof choice we have been told nothing as yet beyond 
|this, that it is an essential part of conduct and one of 
the things which distinguishes conduct from art.? 

The chapters now to be considered supply this 
omission and complete the formal definition of conduct 
by explaining what is meant by choice. The further 
question whether choice is self-determined or forced on 
the agent by external circumstances is separately and 
Ifully discussed. Now of the requisites of choice the 
jfirst and most important is that the agent should be 
e to act.? 













t Bth. 2. 4. 1105, a 26 sqq. 
2 “Choice,” ‘‘ preference’”’ or ‘‘ purpose,” the nearest 
}English equivalents of mpoaipesic, have the defect of 


alling attention to the rational side of the process to 
10 145 
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Aristotle accordingly opens the matter with a dis- 
cussion on what he calls ‘‘the Voluntary’ and ‘the 
Involuntary,” terms which he declares to require defi- 
nition both as a matter of ethical theory and for the 
practical purpose of assisting legislators in assigning 
rewards and punishments.3 

This reminder of the purpose of the Ethics, that it 
is a contribution to practical political science, is very 
apposite here, since Aristotle occasionally digresses into 
the path of purely speculative inquiry without notifying 
the reader of the fact, and raises questions which 
neither the politician, the legislator nor the ordinary 
citizen would think it necessary to answer. And his 
treatment is often highly argumentative, reminding 
one of the Platonic dialogue with its numerous digres- 
sions, suggested by verbal analogies or casual references. 
The definition of voluntary conduct is approached on 
the negative side by ascertaining in the first place what 
actions may properly be called involuntary. Very often, 
as he says in another place, a habit may best be known 
by considering its contrary ;4+ it is by this method that 
the habit of justice is ascertained by examining the 





the exclusion of the equally important irrational side. 
What Aristotle means by choice is ‘“‘impulse”’ or ‘ pro- 
pension,’ which may be unaccompanied by reason (as in 
the case of the lower animals or very young children) or 
may be guided by reason. The latter form is the one 
with which Ethics is chiefly but not exclusively con- 
cerned, unreasoning propension having a large share in) 
determining conduct, especially in the case of irresolution. 

3 yphopov 6: Kal Toi¢g vouoberovar mpde Te TAC TYyLaC Kal 
-ac koAdoec. 1109, b 34. 

4 qwodAdkic piv ovv yvwplEera n évavria Ere amd rig 


evavriac. Eth. 5. 1. 1129, a 17. 
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various senses of injustice,5 and the same plan is adopted 
in dealing with voluntary conduct. Now the word ‘in- 
voluntary ’’ may be used in three senses; it may mean— 

(1) “ That which is against your will’’; or ; 

(2) ‘That which is against your wish”; or 

(3) ‘That which is neither wished nor willed,” and 
which ought to be called, as Aristotle subsequently does" 
call it, ‘‘ non-voluntary.” 

Here, the first two cases only are under consider- 
ation; the third is discussed later on.® 


CHAPTER 1.—Involuntary conduct in the first sense is © 
defined by Aristotle as ‘‘that which is induced by external 
force of such kind and degree that the agent, who should 
rather be called the patient, contributes nothing what- 
ever to it—as if one should be swept out of his course 
by the winds or carried off by brigands.”7 In this 
case, obviously, a man is deprived of his freedom of 
action and absolved from responsibility with regard to 
jit. But conduct which is against your wish, things 
which you do although you would rather not do them, 
stand, as regards responsibility, on a very different foot- 
ing, although hard cases leading to doubt on the 
j subject not seldom arise. A merchant assents to his 
| goods being thrown overboard in a storm; he does not 
jlike it but he does it, lest a worse ‘thing happen; or a 
\tyrant threatens to kill or torture your wife and 
children unless you consent to some criminal or dis- 
igraceful act: these are called by Aristotle ‘‘ mixed 
}cases.” Still, the action is voluntary, for you can) 













§ Eth. 5.1. 1129, a 31. 6 Eth. 3.1. 1110, b 18. 

| 7 Biaov 8 ob H apyy EwAev, roradrn ota ev H pndev 
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‘command the motion of your body and limbs at the 
_ time of action, and you are consequently a free agent.® 
The ethical value of such actions is a different matter; 
we pity the merchant, and in many cases we excuse 
what is done under extreme and painful pressure, but 
there are some things which no compulsion can justify 
—a man ought to submit to anything rather than 
consent. Pleas of moral compulsion are sometimes 
put forward which will not bear examination; the 
reasons given by Alemeon for matricide in Euri- 
pides’ play are said by Aristotle to be ridiculous. It 
would appear from the legend that Alcmzon’s father 
had ordered him to do it, and even threatened him if 
he refused; Aristotle suggests that however painful it 
may be to disobey your father, that is not a sufficient 
reason for murdering your mother. All mixed actions 
are therefore voluntary, because, being physically able 
to act, you determine to do so, however distressing or 
disagreeable it may be. The distinction here drawn, | 
not in terms but in substance, between being willing 
to act and wishing or desiring to act is important, 
because the confusion between the two is a fertile 
(source of misapprehension and inaccurate reasoning. 





8 ural piv ovr sioly ai roravra tpakec, éoikact Of “adAov 
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Polus, in Plato’s Gorgias, said that despots can do as 
they will, killing, banishing and robbing people at their 
good pleasure. In opposition to him, Sokrates maintains 
that such men are, so to speak, wholly powerless; for 
that if any one does anything, he wills, not the thing 
he does, but that for the sake of which he does it; 
and inasmuch as good is the universal object of desire, 
@ man who wills that which is bad cannot be said 
to will at all, and consequently must be admitted to 
be powerless. This ingenious piece of sophistry depends 
entirely on the confusion of the two senses of the 
word “‘ will.” The proposition on which Sokrates’ con- 
clusion rests, that a man wills, not what he does, but 
that for the sake of which he does it,!° is proved 
by him on this wise: ‘‘Do people who take medicine 
‘will’ to take the medicine or do they ‘will’ the 
object of taking it—namely health?” ‘Do merchants 
‘will’ to run the risks and endure the hardships of 
travel, or do they ‘will’ that for the sake of which 
they undergo those risks, namely to make money?” ™ 
This is merely a play on the two senses of ‘“ will.” 
Traders desire to make money, no doubt, but they are 
also perfectly ready to take the risks of a voyage for 
the sake of doing so, however little they may desire 





37 , 4 e ? ’ ~ id @ 4 
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those risks; they are free agents in the matter, and it 
‘is a misuse of language to say that they do not will 
_ because they do not wish. 

The reasons which have been adduced to show that 
a@ man acts voluntarily in the presence of pain if he 
can command his bodily movements, apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to the case of pleasure. : 
~ In ultimate analysis all the motives which determine 
conduct are reducible to pleasure and pain: these 
are the two oars by which the human ship is steered. 
If pain does not deprive us of our freedom of action, 
a fortiort pleasure cannot do so. It is not, however, 
quite correct to say (with Aristotle in this place) that 
‘everybody does everything for the sake of pleasure,” 12 
for much of our conduct consists, as indeed he had 
just pointed out, in avoiding pain; but with regard to 
so much of our conduct as is motived by pleasure, we 
are no more entitled to say that we are compelled by 
its attraction than to say that we are repelled by 
the ‘deterrent influence of pain. Aristotle, however, 
thinks it necessary to put this beyond doubt. He makes 
a good point when he says, ‘‘Do we claim that we are 
compelled by pleasure when we have done something 
we are proud of? if not, we cannot have it both ways; 
we must not take credit to ourselves when we happen 
to be right and throw the blame on pleasure when we 
happen to be wrong.” 13 

The compulsion which is sufficient to deprive an’ 


' 
, 





12 gi O€ Tig Ta HOka Kal Ta KaAa gain Biaa sivac—mavra av 
ein avt@ Pia’ Tobrwy yap Xap TavTec TWavTa TpaTrovoL. 
Eth. 3. 1. 1110, b 9. 

13 yeXolov O& TO airtacBa ra éxrdc¢, GAA ph avrov evOA- 
paroy ovra UO TWY TOLOUTWY, Kal TWY piv KaAwY ~EauTdV, TOV 


& aisxpwr ra noéa, Eth. 3. 1. 1110, b 13. 
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_ action of its character of freedom and make it involuntary | 
_ in the sense of being “ against our will” is accordingly 
_ limited by Aristotle to the single case of ‘‘ force external 


to the agent, to whose effect he contributes nothing.'4 


_ But whenever the cause of movement is in the agent— 
whenever, at the moment of action, he is physically 
able to act and does so, however little he may wish 
it,—the action is involuntary in the sense of ‘‘ against 


_ his wish,” but voluntary in the sense of ‘‘ with his will,’”’ 





for he determines, on a balance of considerations, in 
favour of action. Aristotle expresses this distinction 
by saying that the action is ‘‘really involuntary, but _ 
at the moment and weighing the circumstances volun- 
tary. : 

The actions hitherto described have been assumed to 
be done with full knowledge, but what must we say 
of actions done in ignorance?—are they voluntary or 


not? Before this question can be answered it is 
hecessary to distinguish two very different kinds of 
ignorance: ignorance of general principles (described 


by the word ayvowy), and ignorance of particular facts 


(called 8¢ &yvoav). 


(1) The former or “‘ general ignorance’’ is ignorance | 
of the rules of conduct ; ignorance of what you ought to 
do and abstain from ;'° ignorance of the major premiss 
of the practical syllogism. These are things which are 
supposed to be known, and in fact are known, to every 
adult person in possession of the average measure 





14 Zouxe On) TO Piaoy civar ov Ewbev % apxh, und'v cupBar- — 
Aopévov tov Pracbévroc. Eth. 3. 1.1110, b 15. 

15 xa? avira piv axovowa, viv 62 Kai avrTi toves Exoboua. 
Kth 3. 1. 1110, b 5. 


1% ayvosiv a Oi mparrev Kal wy adexréov. Eth. 3. 1. 


1110, b 28. 
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of intelligence. The rules in question vary, no doubt, 
in different times and societies, but they are constant 
in the same society at the same time. Speaking broadly, 
and within the limits of the accuracy alone possible 
when laying down propositions respecting conduct, these 
precepts or principles are known to every one; that they 
are not acted upon is the result, not of ignorance but 
of misconduct or vice,!7 and consequently no one can be 
allowed to plead ignorance for the purpose of saying 
that he was not acting voluntarily, either in the sense of 
acting as he wished or as he willed. 
~ (2) Ignorance of the particular facts of the case—the 
minor premiss of the syllogism of conduct—may or may 
not entitle a man to be considered an involuntary agent. 
Aristotle gives several examples of cases of particular 
ignorance; the case of the man who only wishing to 
show the action of a catapult, discharged it; of the man 
who, intending to administer medicine, gives poison by 
mistake,*® and many others. But he draws a distinction 
in these cases; sometimes he who acts in ignorance 
of a particular circumstance is sorry when he discovers 
what he has done, and sometimes he has no regrets; 
in the former case, we are told he must be considered 
to have acted involuntarily; in the latter he cannot 
be called an involuntary agent, for he was not sorry, 
nor can he be called a voluntary agent, for he did 
not know—he must therefore be called a non-voluntary 
agent.19 This distinction is not consistent with what 





7 ov yap 1 év TH Tpoapécs Ayvora airia Tov axKovalov 
adda rij¢ woxSnplac. Eth. 3. 1.1110, b 31. 

18 Kal rt owrnpia wicac amoxretvac av. Hth. 3.1. 1111, 
a 13, 

19 6 yap &¢ ayvorav rpdkac Sriovy, pndév te dvoxepatvwy 
imi th mpate, Eov piv ov wérpayev, 5 ye wh HOE, OVO ad | 
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has been laid down in an earlier part of the chapter, \ 
that actions are qualified as voluntary or involuntary 
at the moment when they are done,?° nor is it easy 


_to see how the value of any action can be altered 
_by the subsequent frame of mind of the doer; the 


proposition is, however, true to this extent, that his 


_ subsequent frame of mind is some evidence of what his 


state of mind would or might have been at the moment 


of action; some, but by no means conclusive, evidence, 


for much may happen in the interval. A man writes 


a letter respecting the sale of his estate, mentioning 
a price, but not intending to bind himself to sell. When 


subsequently, having received a reply, he learns that 
owing to rules of which he was ignorant he has entered 
into a binding contract, he may be sorry that he has 
written, but he may nevertheless choose to adopt it 
in order to avoid a Chancery suit. But neither the 


_ fact that he is sorry, nor that he adopts what he has 


done, can alter the intention he had when writing, or 


_ throw any but a doubtful light on his intention. Even 





if Aristotle’s distinction be accepted, some limitation 


is necessary. A schoolboy puts half a sovereign into 
the plate at church in mistake for sixpence, and is sorry 
when he finds it out. It would not be fair to say that 
he has acted contrary either to his will or to his wish. _ 


a 
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akW), pn UTOULEVOC ¥yé TOU 7] Ll ayvolav Oo fev Ev MéTa- 
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_eov. Hth. 3. 1. 1110, b 19. When a man abuses an 


authority given him by the law he becomes a trespasser 


} ab initio, for the law adjudges by the subsequent act, 


quo animo, for ‘acta exteriora indicant interiora 
secreta.”’ 8. Rep. 146 b. (The Six Carpenters Case.) 


20 ‘ ot , 89) nN +59 Ye ¢ 4 , 
KQt TO EKOVOLOV OF) Kal TO akOvolwlov, OTE WPpatTret, Aexréov. 


1110, a 14. 
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To do him justice we must quantify his conduct, and say 
that, being sorry, he must be assumed to have con- 
tributed sixpence only, but that if he had been glad he 
would have been entitled to the credit of having given 
ten shillings. Aristotle’s final conclusion is that acts are 
involuntary when done under compulsion or in ignorance 
of the particular facts of the case, and voluntary when 
the agent can control his own movements and is aware of 
the circumstances in which he is acting.?! 


CHAPTER 2.—We now come to the question of moral 
choice (mpoatpeoic), or the subjective side of conduct, said 
by Aristotle to be a more critical test of it than acts them- 
selves.22 The full understanding of the meaning of this 
term is the key to Aristotle’s moral philosophy, but it 
cannot be said that in the Ethics, either here or else- 
where, there will be found a complete or clear account 
of it. The explanation in the Ethics must be supple- 
mented by a reference to the author’s psychological and 
physiological works. Three chapters are here given 
to the subject; in the first (Chapter 2 of Book III.) 
Aristotle marks off choice (preference, purpose). by a 
process of exclusion from other mental faculties and 
operations with which it had been or might be con- 
fused, and arrives at the conclusion that it involves 
a process of previous deliberation with an implication 
of preference. In the second chapter (Chapter 3 
of the book) the process of previous deliberatio 


is illustrated and explained, and we are told what 





ar x S > , ~ , N 3 > mM re , 
avVvToc akOvVOoLlOov TOV Bia Kal t ayvoltay, TO EKOVCLOYV 
4 a 3 : ER \ 62 > ~  sQ7 ‘\ c@ b] ed 
OdEELEV av étvat OU apxXn EV auTwW eloore Ta xa EKaGTa EV OIC 

n mpatic. Hth. 3. 1. 1111, a 22. 
22 > , \ 3 SS “ € , Sed > os « 
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paddAov ra On kplvav tov mpadgewv. Eth. 3.1. 1111, b 5. 
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x choice is is:—that it is an effort to obtain something in 
our power accompanied by a preliminary debate as to 
_ the means of obtaining it. The third and final section 
of the subject is contained in the fourth chapter of the 
_ book, the subject of which is Wish—rational desire or 
: appetency. 

“Choice moves in the sphere of voluntary action, but 
it is not co-extensive with it, for it requires both more 
_ time and more reasoning than many acts which are volun- 
tary. Acts done without thought and on the spur of the 
moment are voluntary, but the latter are not deliberate 
andthe former are not intelligent. We see this by the 

example of children and the lower animals.23 Nor can 
choice be identified, as some seem to have thought, 
_ either with the impulse of anger (spirit) or physical desire. 
Nor yet is it wish, although the two lie near together ; 
_ we wish for what we can never attain, as for immortality, 
and for what is attainable indeed, but not by our own 
efforts, as that a particular athlete may win. A more 
important distinction with reference to the psychology 
of the subject is that wish is directed to ends and 
choice to means.24 Is choice opinion? Probably no one 
would maintain it to be the same as opinion in general, 
but it is not even the same as any particular opinion, for 
our character is determined by our choice, and not by our 
‘opinions ;?5 moreover we are praised for the object of 





23 ‘rou piv yap éxovolov Kali maidec Kai raAAa Zea Kowwvei, 
c é ot bu s » By , ¢ 7 Q rg ‘ 
_ Wpoaipéicewe 0 ov, Kai ra talpvne éxobora piv Aéyouev, xara 
mpoaipeow 6 ov. Eth. 3. 2. 1111, b 8. 
24 tre © piv BotAnore rov réXove éort padrrAov, 1) oe 
‘Mpoaipeoic Twv mpdc TO tTéAoc. 1111, b 26. 

75 Awe piv ovv OdEy rabrov iowe ovd? Afyer Oddslc. GAN 
) ov0? rwi* rp yap wpoapeioba raya0d 4} ra Kad Tovol rivec 


touev, TH Ot Oo€aZew ov. 1111, b 34. 
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our choice more than for the correctness of the means 
adopted to secure the object; whereas truth is the test 
of opinion.” ‘On the whole,” concludes Aristotle, ' 
“choice implies some previous deliberation, and is to 
that extent a rational process, and the word itself , 
suggests preference.” 26 





From this description we may see, in a general way, that 
choice involves two things, an impulse towards an attain- 
able end and a rational consideration of the means of 
arriving at it. In the next two chapters he deals, but in 
the inverse order, with these two elements ; he describes, 
first, the deliberative process and next the appetitive one; 
but his account of the latter is so imperfect as to be 
unintelligible without the further explanation which he 
supplies in other works, and notably in the books on 
Mind and Animal Motion. A re-statement of the 
theory may therefore be useful. : 

It has already been pointed out that all orders of 
human activity are classified by Aristotle as theoretic, 
productive, and practical. The two last require for their 
exercise movement in place, and are thereby distinguished 
from theoretic activity which does not. The psychology 
of practical action, or conduct, leads therefore to the 
question, ‘‘Why do animals move in space?” The 
answer given in Aristotle’s work on Life is that there 
are two coefficients of local movement in man, Nods 
or intuition, qualified as practical intuition, and appe- 
tition.27, Of these two coefficients the immediately | 





26 aXdX’ apa ye Td mpoPeBovAcupévov ; 1) yap mpoatpeoic 
pera AGyou Kat Stavotac. troonuaivav O Force Kal Tovvona | 
we Ov po srépwv aiperdv. 1112, a 16. 
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determining cause of motion is appetition, which is. | 


aroused and called into activity by an external object. 
But inasmuch as this external object must be presented 
_ to consciousness, either directly through the senses or 
indirectly by the imagination, before it can affect. 
us, intelligence in some form or other is .a joint 
cause in originating animal movement; appetition 
is the first and immediate cause, and intelligence in 
the form of practical intuition the second.?® Aristotle: 
states the matter succinctly in the sixth book of the 
Ethics when he says that ‘‘Man regarded as an 
efficient cause of movement in space may be looked at 
either as appetitive intuition or intuitional appetite.” 29 _/ 





_ CuHapteR 3.—To return to the subject of deliberation,. 
—the intellectual part of the movements necessitated by 
conduct, ‘‘we have to examine what we can properly 
be said to deliberate about. We must assume an 
‘intelligent deliberator; such a man would not trouble 
himself about the motions of the solar system or think 
how to square the circle. Nor would he deliberate what 
the weather was going to be, for this is a variable 
quantity, nor how to find a hidden treasure, for that 





De Anima ii. 10. 433, a2 13. This vote is of the kind 
called by Aristotle vote 6 fvexd rov AoyiZduevocg Kal 6 
mpaxtixéc, to distinguish it from that described in 
_Eth. 6. 6. 

28 ty of Tt TO Kivovv, To dpexrév. De Anima/iii. 10. 433,. 
&@ 21. mpwrov & ravrwy rd dpexrév (rovro yap Kuvet ov 
| ktvotpevoy Te vonSivac 7} pavracOiva* apiOug S? wAsiw ra 
| xwovvra. De Anima i. 10. 433, b 11. 
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is pure luck.3° If, then, neither nature, necessity, nor 
chance are proper subjects of deliberation, he must 
deliberate about the things which fall within the range 
of human power, and can be effected or modified by 
man.3! And as a matter of fact, says Aristotle, ‘Men 
deliberate about things which can be done by them- 
selves,’ 32—- in other words they deliberate on conduct. 
and art, the two subjects which are uncertain, indefinite 
and probable at the best, and where, consequently, in 
matters of importance, we seek advice.33 The process 
of deliberation does not inquire what end is to be 
attained; it assumes an end given by desire and con- 
siders how it can be compassed. This process is 
described by Aristotle as bringing the inquiry down by 
a successive selection of means to the point where the 
inquirer, either by himself or his agents, can act effec- 
tively to the attainment of his proposed object. At that, 
point deliberation ceases.” 





Suppose a man to have trouble with a tooth. He 
considers whether he shall go to a regular practitioner, or 





3° ovo’ mept Trwv GAXoTE GAXwe, oiov avxpwv Kal SuPpwr. 

7» LY ~ > ‘ 7 ¢ ~ er 
ove: mepi Tov ard ToxnC, Clov Sycaupod evpicewe. 1112, 
a 26. 

3t The causes of any change whatever are reduced by 
Aristotle to four: Nature, Necessity, Chance and Man. 
airta yap SoKxovew eivat pvorg Kal avayKn Kal TOXN, Ere Ot voue 
kal wav 70-0: avOpwerov. 1112, a 31. 
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Od: Kal Eore Aorwa. 1112, a 380. 
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_ try some infallible remedy. Not without hesitation he 
_ decides on the dentist, and makes an appointment accord- 





ingly. The surgeon suggests various ways of dealing 
with the case, for each of which something may be said. 
After weighing the alternatives, the patient decides that 
_ the most honourable course will be to have the tooth out. 
But shall he postpone the operation, or submit to it at 
once? ‘This leads to a perplexing self debate, but at last 
_he takes the chair and the instrument is adjusted. Then 
deliberation ceases and action begins. Aristotle calls 
_ this coming to the first cause, and says that it resembles 
the process of geometrical analysis.34 


Deliberation, being a process directed to a practical end, 


cannot go on indefinitely, it ceases ‘‘ when the starting- 


point of action has been brought down to the agent 


himself or to some one on his behalf, or rather to the 


ruling part of him,’ 35 that is to say to the part most 
immediately concerned with action, explained in the 
work on Life to be appetition correlating with its 


object, and this object always something attractive 





ovK ixavoic diayvwvar. PBovAevducba & ov wepi rwv tédwy 


adda repi tov Tpd¢ Ta TéAyn. 1112, b 8. 


34 piv yap PovAcudmevog Eouxe Cyreiv Kal avadveav Tov 


} eipnuévov tpdmov Worep Siaypaupa—Kal Td EaxaTov év Ti 
avadioe mpwrov civa év TH yevéoe. 1112, b 20. 
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avayayn THY apxhy, kal avrov cig Td iyobmevov* TovTO yap 
-to mpoapotpevov' 1113, a 5. This ‘ruling part” is 


what we mean by “‘ will” in the distinctive sense of the 
word ; the consciousness that we are ourselves capable of 
causing change, either in or outside ourselves; the recog- 
nition of ourselves as an apy? Kiwhoewe. ‘‘ rd tyyobpevov ” 
(only used in this place) is the nearest single Aristotelian 
equivalent to ‘‘ will.’’ See note 63. 
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or repulsive, inducing either pursuit or avoidance. 
Pleasure and pain are therefore the penultimate ends 
of conduct, and happiness is its ultimate end. Appeti- 
tion is the moving cause which starts the human 
machine in the direction of things pleasurable and away 
from things painful, and deliberation is the rational 
process ascertaining the means by which a given end 
can be reached. This last process, consisting as it does 
in suggesting and rejecting successive means of action 
until we come to a point where we are ourselves able 
to act, might seem to be the same as choice; it differs, 
however, in that choice ascertains its own end with the 
aid of appetition, and deliberation does not ascertain 
ends but has them given.3® 

Aristotle illustrates the whole process by a reference 
to the ancient political constitutions described by Homer 
in which the chieftains deliberated in council and then 
laid their conclusion before the people in the assembly 
for execution. The assembly could not, or at least 
did not, alter the decision of the council; the council 
could not give effect to its own policy without the aid 
or co-operation of the people. The chieftains therefore 
represent the consultative, and the people the appetitive 
side of choice, which Aristotle finally defines as “a 
deliberate appetition of things in our power,” 37 “‘ for,” 
he adds, ‘‘when we have arrived at a decision as 
the result of deliberation, we give effect to our desires 
in accordance with our decision.” This definition 





3° BovAcurov S? kal mpoaperov Td avTd, TARY apwpiopévoy 
8nd mpoaperdy* ro yap ik tie Bovdje KpiSiv mpoarperdv 
tory. 11138, a 2. 

37 4) mpoatpsatc av cin PovAeutiKh Spetic Taiv ep tiv’ eK 
Tov PovAcicacbat yap Kpivavrec dpeyou eta 
kata tHv BPobrAecvoev. 11138, a 10. 
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assumes it to be already known what appetition is; 
the deliberate process has been explained, not so the 
appetitive one. But the latter is not the least, but the 
most important part; the chieftains would have dis- 
cussed policy to little purpose unless they had had an 
army at their back. It is one of the many anomalies 
of the Hthics that it gives no adequate account of 
appetition. For anything which appears to the contrary, | 
the only appetitive impulse operative in moral choice is 
the purely rational one of wish; Aristotle does not discuss 
the irrational appetitions which are responsible for so_) 
large a part of human conduct. 


_ CxHAprEerR 4.—In the fourth chapter of the book we have | 
a short account of wish (BodAnoc). What is wish? We 
have already been told two things respecting it; that 
it is not the same thing as moral choice, and that it 
is directed to ends.3* If we turn to the book on animal : 
motion we find wish classed, together with spirit (Ouudéc) 
and physical desire (érOuyia), as @ constituent of appe- 
tency (dpetc),39 and from the De Anima we learn that 
of these three constituents wish belongs to the de- 
liberative and rational part of the mind, and the other 
two to the irrational part.4¢ Aristotle introduces what 
he has to say here 4 on the subject of wish by noticing 
_two views held as to its object ; ‘there are some,” he 





38 addAd piv ovd? PobAnoic ye [i tpoatpecre] 1111, b 19; 
Ere & i piv BobAnoie rod réXove éott waddov, 4 d? mpoatpecie 
“tTwv mpdc To TéXog. 1111, b 26. 

_ 39 De Motu Animal. 6. 700, b 22. 
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tells us, ‘‘ who consider that we wish for ‘the good,’ 
and others who think that we wish for what appears 
to be such, ‘the phenomenal or apparent good.’ Now 
the result of holding the first opinion must be, that 
those who wish for the wrong thing do not wish at 
all; and the result of holding the second is, that there 
is no natural object of wish but that each man is in 
this respect a law to himself. But if, he adds, neither 
of these alternatives is satisfactory, had we not better 
say that, simply and truly, the object of wish is ‘the 
good,’ but that to each one it is what appears good 
to him, ‘the phenomenal good’ ?”’ 42 

The expression ‘‘simply and truly good” does not 
refer to an absolute standard—a metaphysical or Platonic 
ideal. We are in the region of conduct, that is, of 
things variable and contingent, and the only good in 
that sphere is relative. ‘Truly good” means, as’ 
Aristotle explains, ‘‘ good in the opinion of the prudent. 
or good man’’;43 ‘‘apparent good” is what appears 
such to the imprudent or bad man. Just as in matters 
of dietetics or sensation we take the man in good 
health as the standard of what is wholesome, cold, 
hot, bitter, sweet, so in conduct, in determining what 
is proper to wish for, we have to be guided by a 
standard to be ascertained by referring to the wishes 
of the good or prudent man.44 In this chapter as in 





42 si O& ravra pi) apéoxe, dpa paréov awAwe piv Kal Kar 
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11138, a 22. 
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many other places, ‘‘good” and ‘‘ prudent’”’ are terms 
referring to the same person looked at under slightly 
different aspects; when his general moral character 
is being considered, the representative of the best 
type in any society is called ‘‘ good’’;45 when his 
practical intelligence is in question, as when he is 
called upon to advise what is too much or too little, 
he is called prudent; in either case his judgment is 
conditioned by circumstances never exactly the same, 
and ‘‘good as appears to him”’ is a relative, phenomenal 
good. Still, his opinion is of value as correcting indi- 
vidual bias; every one, according to his habit and 
disposition, has his own views of what is right; the 
“‘sood”” man is more able than common men to see 
what should be done in given circumstances, and is 
consequently to be accepted as a rule and measure of 
it in those circumstances.46 The errors of ordinary 
people, Aristotle reminds us, arise from the disturbing 
influence of pleasure which makes things appear good. 
}when they are not.47 In the fifth chapter of Book X. 
jin discussing pleasure Aristotle repeats the views here 
expressed. ‘‘A healthy man and a man in a fever have 
\different feelings of what is hot, and a man who is 
all and one who is well have different tastes of what 
lis sweet—in all these cases the standard is given by 
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‘what appears to ‘the good’ (7.e. to the normally healthy) 
man; the good man, consequently, in so far as he is 
good, is the measure of conduct, and pleasure is that 
which he considers to be such.4® - 

Aristotle’s use of the word ‘‘ measure” in the two 
passages above referred to make it probable that he 
is thinking of the well-known saying of Protagoras 
that ‘‘ Man is the measure of all things,” or, as it is 
more accurately expressed, ‘‘As things appear to me, 
so they are to me, and as they appear to you, so 
they are to you.” 49 

From the way in which Aristotle criticises this 
dictum in his Metaphysics, it appears that he understood 
Protagoras “to mean that each person’s assertion 
respecting the external world is true of that world; 
that things are as every one supposes them to be.5° 
If Protagoras held such a view, it would follow that 
contradictory propositions respecting the same thing 
might be true at the same time, and in this case (as 
Aristotle points out) the difference between truth and 
error would disappear and reasoning would become im- 
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possible. But if Protagoras merely meant to assert the 
relativity of knowledge, which not every one even now 
_ appears unreservedly to accept,5'—that we know nothing 
of the world outside us except through our own minds, 
and that consequently every statement we make about 
_ things is necessarily only a statement about things as we 
think of them, and is therefore always relative and never 
absolute ; 52—if he meant this, he was only maintaining 
what Aristotle himself together with many other people 
at the present time believe. ‘fOur knowledge of things,” 
says Aristotle in the De Anima, ‘is either a knowledge 
of things in themselves, or of things as presented to 
us in the shape either of sensible impressions or of 
concepts. It cannot be a knowledge of the things 
themselves, for the stone which I see is not in my 
head ; it must therefore be a knowledge of the image 





st I extract from Mr. Stewart’s note to this chapter in 
his valuable commentary on the Ethics the following 
“passages :— 

“In all creatures there is a Ocidév 7 which directs 
their efforts towards that which is naturally good. This 
instinctive tendency to conform to the objective law of 
‘the environment is often thwarted by influences of sub- 
jective origin; but the continuance of life proves it to 
‘be the strongest principle—ré xpdriorov. ‘It rules the 
world,’ because, after all, it ‘has might as it has right.’” 
Stewart, ‘‘ Notes on the Nichomachzan Ethics,’ 1. 270. 
| “‘ Right and wrong are ‘in things,’ not in our feelings,” 
|p. 271. 
| ‘There is an objective good, a bo PovAnrdév, or 
aya0év, which aperh, man’s true piore or perfection, dis- 
closes,” p. 271. 

) 52 See Grote’s ‘‘ Plato,” ii. p. 327 sqq., where the subject 
jis clearly and fully discussed. 
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of the stone, and consequently in one sense all 
existence is subjective.’%3 

We may take it, therefore, that Aristotle, speaking in 
the fourth chapter of this book of the true object of 
wish, meant nothing but ‘‘an object conceived by us as 
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In Plato’s Charmides the question is raised whether 
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desirable.” The difficulty to which he alludes, that 
if this should be true, there would be no security that 
different people using the same word are thinking of 
the same thing, is not a real difficulty in practice, either 
in matters of sensible perception or of conduct. In | 
matters of sensible perception many independent tests 
and corrections can be applied to the personal or sub- 
jective standard. We do not know whether the colour 
which we agree to call red produces the same impression 
on any two minds; it is quite likely that it does not. 
But if a lamp which we agree to call red be placed on a 
railway and engine-drivers are told to stop when they 
see it, and ninety-nine out of one hundred do stop, 
we conclude from their actions that they agree as to the 
name of the colour although its qualities may appear 
different to each of them. The hundredth man, however, 
whose impression varies so widely from that of the others 
that he runs past the signal, is called ‘‘ colour blind”’ 
and considered unfit to be an engine-driver. rm 
So with regard to conduct. In the case of objects of © 
desire we cannot know whether they are ‘‘in them- 
selves’? the same,—in Aristotle’s language, whether they 
are ‘“‘ natural objects of desire” or not; all we know is 
_ that men have been taught by the various corrections 
that personal experience and social judgments apply to 
act, on the whole, in the same way with regard to them, 
and so long as they do so it matters not whether they 
are ‘‘real’’ or “‘apparent’’ objects of desire.54 5 


CHAPTER 5.—In the last chapter of the section 
' devoted to moral choice, Aristotle turns to the ques- 
tion of moral responsibility. ‘‘Good conduct as well 
as bad is in our own power; whenever we can do 
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we can forbear; if we can say ‘Nay,’ we can say 
‘Yea.’’’55 This is the fundamental proposition on the 


truth of which the whole practical value of the Ethics 


turns. Aristotle analyses motive and traces conduct to 
the springs from which it flows, partly for the sake of 
the analysis, but chiefly in order that statesmen may 
know how to act when they undertake the difficult 
but necessary task of public education, and also in 
order that legislation may be directed to the punish- 
ment of wickedness and vice and the maintenance 
of public order and virtue. But education would 
be impossible if those who are to be taught could 
truly say ‘“‘ We are unable to pay attention; it is not 
our fault, we are made so’’; 56 and there could be no 
settled administration of justice if the plea of uncon- 
trollable impulse were to be freely admitted. Such 
excuses are common enough, and the ground of them 
was as familiar to Aristotle and his contemporaries as 
to us. The puzzle of predestination is set forth quite 
clearly in Homer, and all readers of Adschylus knew 
what it was for a man to put on the “ yoke-strap of 
necessity.” But Aristotle does not trouble himself with 
these metaphysical niceties. ‘If,’ he says, ‘‘we can 
assign no other cause for our actions except ourselves, 
then those actions of which we are the cause are 


within our power.57 That this is so is proved both | 
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by our practice in private life and by the action of 
law makers; wrong-doers are punished unless they can 
show that they acted under physical restraint, or through 
‘some ignorance for which they are not responsible.’’ 
Ignorance which is a man’s own fault, like the ignor- 
ance of drunkenness, is no excuse—no one obliged him 
to get drunk; ignorance which is the result of want of 
ordinary care and attention is no excuse: a man who 
throws a bottle out of a carriage window and kills some 
one on the railroad deserves to be punished for man- 
slaughter. If he says, ‘‘I am sorry, but I am naturally 
careless,” Aristotle replies, ‘‘ Careless habits are the 
consequence of careless acts and perhaps of an irregular 
life, and you are responsible for both. In the same 
way, if you live too freely and neglect the advice of 
your doctor, you will become ill by your own act.s® But 
you must remember that it does not follow that you can 
get well by your own act; if you let yourself go you may 
‘not be able to retrace your steps, any more than if you 
throw a stone you can recall it.” 

“The analogy between mental and bodily habits extends 
to their corresponding defects. We do not reproach 
those who are maimed or deformed by accident, disease, 
or congenital malformation, but if the defect can be 
traced to neglect of exercise or to their own mode 
of life, they are justly reproached. Alike, therefore, on 
the ground of ethical theory, of practical convenience, 
and of the analogies supplied by Nature, we are bound 
to maintain that man is as much the parent of his 
character as of his children.s9 It is useless to talk of 
‘Wish and to say with Sokrates that no one wishes to 
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be dishonest; the point is not what you wish but what 
you will, and if you will act dishonestly it is the same as 
if you wished to be dishonest.’’ 6 

“One point remains to be considered. Conduct is 
directed to ends, and its value is determined thereby. 
These ends are not external to the thinker but subjective, 
something imagined; and inasmuch as imagination 
depends on sensation and is caused by it, it may be 
said that our imaginative concepts of the ends of 
conduct are a matter of physical organisation for which 
We are no more responsible than for our senses, and if 
so, then that we are not responsible for the essential 
part of conduct, namely its end and object. Aristotle 
replies that habits are just as much a matter of organisa- 
tion as imagination is, and that if, notwithstanding, 
we are responsible for our habits (which he assumes 
himself to have proved), we are responsible in the same 
degree and kind for our imagination. On any other 
view, he says, there would be no moral responsibility 
for misconduct; every one might say that he had acted 
for the best, but had merely mistaken the end, and 
that his concept of ends being due to his organisation, 
he is no more responsible for it than for the correctness 
of his vision.6* Such an apologist might add that the 
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possession of this gift of imagining what one ought to 
do is moral beauty and as much due to nature as physical 


beauty, with which it is, in fact, closely allied. But 


if this reasoning be admitted, it will follow, says Aristotle, 
that virtue is as little voluntary as vice, for both depend 
on our conception of the end. But if good conduct 
be voluntary—which it is, for we are ourselves co-operating 
causes in the formation of our character, and it is our 
character which fixes the end of our conduct—bad 
conduct must be voluntary too, for the same reasoning 
applies to both.”’ 6 ; 





indirectly contemplated. The argument of those who 
maintain that we are not responsible for what we 
imagine to be the ends of conduct amounts to this: our 
eyes enable us to see where we are going, and our 
imagination enables us to see where we are going in 


matters of conduct, and one is as much a matter of 
_ physical organisation as the other, and equally beyond 





our control. If we have bad eyes we cannot find our 


way, and if we have a defective imagination we cannot 
determine what we should do—7 82 rov réXoug Epecte ovK 
avOaiperoc, GAAG iva Sei Homwep Ow Exovra. 1114. b 6.— 
Aristotle replies that a man is as much responsible for his 
imagination as for his habits—«i piv ov Exacrog iauTy Tie 
#ewe tori mwe aitioc, kal tig pavraciag Eotrat Two avroc 
airtoc, 1114, b 1—and that the argument, if valid, 
would prove good conduct to be involuntary. 
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REMARKS 


In the five chapters just summarised Aristotle opens 
out some of the most perplexing problems of moral 
philosophy,—those connected with will, choice, and 
responsibility. He treats all these in a common-sense 
way, content to reach conclusions which will work in 
practice and commend themselves to the judgment of 
those who do not think it necessary to push their beliefs 
to their logical consequences. His reasoning is, however, 
frequently technical, and it assumes that his hearers 
have a general acquaintance with his psychology, and 
especially with that part of it which deals with animal 
movement. The important chapter on voluntary action 
is made more difficult to follow than it otherwise would 
be, by reason of the fact that there is not in the Ethics, 
or elsewhere in the writings admitted to be his, any 
word exactly equivalent to our word “ will,” in the sense 
of ‘‘ the consciousness of our ability to initiate a change 
either in our own minds or in things around us.” He 
has a word (SotAnoc) which means ‘“ wish,” but he 
has no recognised word which means ‘ will” as dis- 
tinguished from wish.63 The abstract term “the! 





63 rd iyyobmuevov seems to be such a word, but it is only 
used in 1113, a 6. See note 34. 7rd SéAnua is used in 
De Plantis (815, b 20), but the authenticity of this 


treatise is doubtful. 
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voluntary” is applicable only ‘‘ where the cause of 
_ motion is in the agent who knows the circumstances 
_ material to his action.64 That definition includes the , 
case of a man who, being a free agent, does what he 
wishes to do, but it excludes the case of a free agent 
doing something not contemplated by him at the time 
of action. Aristotle has no word to express the state 
of consciousness of a person acting under such circum- 
stances, who would, nevertheless, certainly be said to 
“will.” If a man shoots at a rabbit and hits him, 
Aristotle calls him a voluntary agent; but if he shoots 
at a rabbit and hits a keeper, Aristotle will not allow 
him to be a voluntary agent—éxoy piv ov wémpayev 6 ye 
wy noe,°5 nor will he allow him to be called either 
an involuntary or a non-voluntary agent, unless and 
until he afterwards finds out what he has done, in 
which event he is an involuntary agent if he is sorry, 
and a non-voluntary agent if he is not; yet some word 
is wanted to express the state of mind of the sportsman 
when he pulled the trigger. It is rather remarkable 
that Aristotle, usually so prolific in ‘‘ coining words 
for the sake of clearness,’’ should not have earmarked 
@ term to distinguish will from wish, especially as there 
was a word ready to his hand if he had thought of 
availing himself of it. 
With the question of the freedom of the will, as a 
practical question, Aristotle does not concern himself, 
| He assumes (with the rest of the world) man to be 
} the uncontrolled cause of his own actions, bodily and 
| mental. Necessity, nature, and even chance are con- 
sidered by him as also capable of initiating change, 





64 1111, a 22. 65 1110, b 20. 
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but they are agents who act independently of man; our 
free power is not taken away by their action, although 
it may be limited or neutralised by it. The Peripatetics, 
and, with the exception of the Stoics, the Greek Schools 
do not seem to have occupied themselves with the 
problem of free will, which was not raised as a serious 
difficulty until the theological controversies of the fifth 
century on predestination gave prominence to it. It 
took another shape many centuries later when the 
advance of the physical sciences had extended and 
developed the theory of causation, and when our actions 
came to be regarded as. the necessary consequence of 
antecedents from which, if completely known, it was 
assumed that our conduct could be unerringly inferred. 
Aristotle admits nature as a partner or joint cause 
with man in the evolution of conduct,§7 but he does 
not infer that, even in theory, we are thereby deprived 
of any part of our free initiation. He holds a firm 
hand over such excuses as, “I could not help it, it is 
my nature;’’ ‘“‘I am very sorry, but I was blinded by 
passion :’’ “‘I was drunk.” He answers, ‘‘ No one obliged 
you to get drunk or to get in a passion; if it is your 
character to do wrong, it is your fault for having such 
a character ; you ‘have been living a loose life and not 
attending to your doctor.” 

Madness is, of course, an excuse, but we may judge 
that Aristotle would have looked askance on the plea 
of monomania. His psychology led him to consider 
the mind as a whole, and he would have doubted 
whether in fact one part of that whole can be diseased 
when the remainder is sound; he would have been 
likely to deal with the plea of uncontrollable criminal 
impulse by asking, with a modern judge, whether the 
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impulse would have proved uncontrollable if a policeman 
had been looking on. 

_ The freedom of the agent assumed, the next question is 
what determines him to act at all, or to act in one way 
rather than in another? This is the problem of moral 
choice, but as the Ethics is not a self-contained work we 
have to go outside it in order to find the answer. All 
conduct involves the essential element of movement 
in space. Speculative activity, and even some forms of 
Art, are possible and are best carried on without 
locomotion. An oyster in the fixed solitude of its shell 
might conceivably occupy itself meditating on ‘“‘ things 
as they are,’ might compose poetry or music, and, 
| given vocal organs, recite or sing, without moving 
from its native rock, but it could not possibly conduct 
| itself. 

An accurate analysis of conduct involves, therefore, an 
answer to the question, ‘‘How does an animal move 
itself in space ?’’ In the Ethics Aristotle states that 
it does,6* but he does not explain how, although the 
‘modus operandi is very relevant to his theory of choice. 
| We have to turn to the treatise on animal motion and 
to the book on Life for an explanation of the process, 
without which the account of moral choice is hardly 
intelligible. 

In the former of these works the question is stated 
jin these terms: ‘‘How does the vital principle (Jwvyf) 
move the body, and what is the cause of animal 
} motion ?”’ 69 
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Now the cause of every kind of animal motion, | 
whether in space or otherwise, is to be found in the 
animal itself. Life implies self motion; it is one of 
the chief distinctions between animate and inanimate 
bodies, that whilst the latter can only be moved from 
“without, the former can be moved from within. But 
the movement of an animated body in space must 
be definite and directed to some end or purpose.7° 
Such end is either an external object towards which 
animals are moved by an irrational impulse directing 
them to that which seems to them good, or it is an 
object which, appearing hurtful, repels them from it. In 
the case of man this impulse—to which Aristotle gives — 
the general name of appetition (dpeEcc)—is also present,7! 
and is controllable, although not always controlled by 
practical reason. There is, between the self-originating 
impulse, common to all animals, and its object a bond 
of connection, not very clearly stated by Aristotle and 
perhaps not clearly conceived by him, which we may 
represent by the metaphor of attractive force. The 
object of desire, as being the end of movement, is to 
be regarded, in accordance with Aristotle’s general 
doctrine of causation, as its final cause. . 4 

Appetition in man is a more complex impulse than 





7° qwavra yap Ta Sa Kal Kivet Kai Kivetrat Lenre rémov] 
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7 Why the irrational impulse of appetition, which is 
operative in the lower animals and in children, as well as 
in adult mankind, should point to what the creature 
takes to be good, Aristotle explains no further than by 
referring us to the intelligent and benevolent action of 
nature; in reasoning man practical intelligence assists 
and directs physical desire. | 
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in animals of lower organisation. It includes, in addi-’ 
tion to the wholly irrational impulse of the lowest 
organised animals and to the irrational desire of those 
higher in the scale, a rational form of appetition called 
wish (SovAnac).72 Pe 
The object of wish, whether positive as of something | 

desired or negative as of something avoided, may be 
apprehended by man in two ways—it may be directly 
presented to him by his senses or represented to him 
by his imagination; but however apprehended, it is the 
final cause of his movement and will ultimately be found 
to be something pleasurable or painful, or, which comes 
to the same thing, conceived so to be.73 All forms 
of appetition, both the irrational propension, the half 
rational desire and the wholly rational wish, may be 
ultimately reduced to two, distinguished by Aristotle, both 
in the Ethics and elsewhere, as practical reason (vovc) and 
appetition (dpséc);74 imagination and sensible perception 
are included in Nows; spirit, desire and wish are included 
in appetition. The cause of conduct, so far as Man is 
_ concerned, is therefore (1) an object presented by the senses 
as something to be pursued or avoided, or (2) an object 
represented by the imagination as fit to be pursued or 
avoided, and in each case conceived as desirable or the 
reverse, as to the mode of attaining or avoiding which, 





72 BobAnaic Sé Kal Ovud¢ Kat ériuuia wavra dpskce, a 82 
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practical reason makes suggestions. Tracing the various — 
steps by which conduct is produced, we find them 

to be: an external object causing a mental state of 

perception or imagination; feelings of desire or dislike 

aroused by the object perceived or imagined; emotions 

of pleasure or pain consequential on the feelings experi- 

enced ; and, finally, motion of the body or limbs. Had 

Aristotle been acquainted with the nervous system, his 

explanation would probably have differed little from that 

given by modern physiologists. Speculative intellect has 

nothing to do with this process; it has nothing to say on 

the point whether this object is fit to be obtained or 

that fit to be avoided; even were it to consider such 

things it would refrain from pronouncing ; it is not its | 
business.75 


This, then, is moral choice, the appetition of some 
object within our power which we wish to possess, or 
the avoidance of some object within our power which 
we wish to avoid, under the guidance and direction of 
practical calculative reason. 

The following illustration may serve to illustrate the steps 
which lead to moral conduct. Iam walking in the country, 
and I am made aware by my senses of various external 
objects—a thunder shower, and, at different distances, 
a tree, a shed, and a house. As the result of previous 
experience I wish to take shelter: this is the orectic | 
or appetitive side of my action. I proceed to deliberate — 
whether I shall go 50 yards to the tree, 100 yards to 
the shed or 500 yards to the house: this is a question 


_ 
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of practical intelligence involving several pros and cons. 
As the result of deliberation I arrive at myself as the 
cause of motion, and seeing no other way of giving 
effect to my intention, I determine to run, attracted by 
the shelter which seems most desirable. This is moral 
choice, which Aristotle says has a great deal to 
do with good conduct and is a greater test of my 
disposition than the act of taking shelter itself.7° But 
then the act itself requires to be judged. I may leave 
the shelter before it has ceased raining and get wet, or I 
may outstay the shower and be late for dinner. I ought 
to remain just the right time—the exact quantitative 
difference between precipitation and delay, this difference 
being that which makes my action good. Upon whether 
I stay the right time will depend the question whether 
I shall be praised or blamed, and this again will depend 
on the kind of people I am living with. If I am in a 
society of hardy men living an outdoor life, accustomed 
to exposure and caring for punctuality, they will blame 
me for being late with no better excuse than the desire 
_ to avoid a wetting; but with people of different habits, I 
should be praised for taking every precaution to avoid cold. 

The process of choice is therefore one thing, and the 
value of the act done in pursuance of it another thing. 
The moral goodness or badness of what is done on the 
dictation of choice is not determined by choice itself or 
by its intellectual constituent, practical reason; it is 
fixed by custom, by the approval or disapproval of the 
society in which the agent lives. Aristotle’s ethical 
imperative is therefore, ‘‘Do as others would wish you 
_ to do”; Kant’s is, ‘‘Do as you would wish others to 
do.” In the long run there is, perhaps, not much 
difference, but the Aristotelian rule seems the more 
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social way of putting it, and more free from the im- 
putation of the heresy of making oneself the measure 
of things. 

From the nature of the case, responsibility for our 
actions cannot be directly proved. It is a case of 
circumstantial evidence, and the weight of the evidence 
depends chiefly on the fact that inferences from many 
independent sources all point in the same direction. 
Aristotle groups the arguments in the following 
manner :— 

1. General consensus of opinion that we are responsible 
agents, as shown by the universal practice of rewards 
and punishments. All private exhortation, all positive 
law, proceeds on the assumption that those to whom it is 
addressed are able to obey; when they are physically 
unable to obey, or when their disobedience can be traced 
to a cause over which they have no control, they are 
excused, otherwise not. Where obedience is known to 
be impossible, no orders are ever given, but that is the 
solitary exception to the otherwise invariable practice of 
advising, encouraging, directing people to a certain course 
of action. We cannot suppose mankind to be universally 
wrong in the assumption on which this practice of theirs 
is founded. 

2. The reasons given by those who plead irrespon- — 
sibility are insufficient for the purpose. They say, ‘‘ We 
did not make ourselves; there is, as you admit, such a 
thing as natural virtue, from which it follows that there is 
such a thing as natural vice. We are naturally vicious.” 
Aristotle replies, ‘‘ Do you deny that you are voluntary 
agents? if not, you must admit that, subject to the 
exceptions I have mentioned, the single acts which go to — 
make up moral habits are within your power, and if so 
you are responsible for the habits. If you put it that 
you pursue the ends represented by your imagination and 
that you cannot command your imagination, I must | 
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remind you that you can command your imagination as’ 
much, and for the same reasons, as you can command your 
habits. If you are epileptic or insane, that is another 
thing, but I can hear no arguments founded on a 
peculiar mental disposition.” 

It will be noticed that the question of determinism, of 
the necessary sequence of actions from physical causes is 
clearly raised. Aristotle answers it by saying, ‘‘ I do not 
see the necessity.’’ 77 

3. The argument of irresponsibility proves too much. 
It is put forward to excuse misconduct, but if there is 
anything in it, it would prevent our praising good 
conduct. For it would not be reasonable to allow a man 
to say, ‘‘ I am responsible when I do right, and irrespon- 
sible when I do wrong.” The same rule must apply, 
both to virtue and vice. 





At this point Aristotle concludes the formal part of his _ 
theory of conduct. He has defined good conduct as a |! 
habit—the result of repeated acts; the acts constituting 


it must be freely and deliberately chosen with reference 





77 Although Aristotle says definitely that we are free 
to do as we like, he does not say explicitly that our 
likings are within our power, and he had probably not 
considered this particular point. His language in the De 
Anima and in the De Motu Animalium implies, however, 
_ that the ultimate efficient cause of action, namely ap- 
petency, is a purely physical propension over which we 

have no control. It was not necessary for him in the 
Ethics to consider this question, for social judgments, 
and in particular legal judgments, are bound to proceed 
on the assumption that (subject to the exceptions noted 
by Aristotle) we are free agents. 
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to an end suggested by our desires, but our choice is — 


limited in two directions: we must not choose too much 
or too little; exaggeration and eccentricity, not per- 
missible even in art, are unpardonable in conduct. The 
limit within which moderation lies cannot be exactly 
fixed, practical good sense must decide; by practical 
good sense is meant the current opinion of the particular 
society in which we happen to live, to be ascertained in 


case of doubt by reference to the best advisers we can , 


procure. 

This definition is Aristotle’s answer to the question so 
frequently asked by the Platonic Sokrates, ‘‘ What is 
virtue?” ‘What is the common characteristic of the 
separate acts called ‘ virtuous’ by reason of which the 
general name is given to them?” In the Menon and 
elsewhere Sokrates declares that he does not know what 
this common characteristic is; the single virtues he 
knows, but he does not know any general expression 
predicable of each and all of them, and he avers moreover 
that he never met any one who did know.78 Nor do we 
find anywhere in Plato a complete and comprehensive 
answer to the question put in the Menon. Various attri- 
butes are assigned to virtue in different dialogues—“ Virtue 
is the best tendency’; ‘‘ Virtue is praised for itself 
alone’’; 79 ‘‘ Virtue is a habit by which its possessor is 
called good?’’ But a precise definition marking off the 


habit of good conduct from other habits and pointing out — 





78 adha ab, & Bwxparec, arynPi¢ ov8 6 te aperh zorw 
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Cnrovvrec—7r jv Oo? pilav, f Sta wavrwv trobrwr 
toriv, ov duvaucba avevpeiv. Plato, Menon. 710; 74 A. 
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the origin and nature of the acts constituting it was first 
given by Aristotle. In framing this definition he pro- | 
ceeded partly on psychological and physiological grounds, 
and partly on direct observation of the opinions of 
mankind. That it is a habit and not either a faculty 
or a feeling he derives from an analysis of the functions 
of the mind; that it is a habit determined by choice he 
gets also by psychological analysis with some assistance 
from the judgments of society ; that it is a habit which 
aims at the middle course he deduces as well from 
physiological data and from the practice of technical and 
practical arts as from what is commonly said on the 
subject. 

These conclusions he proceeds inductively to verify by 
a detailed examination of the chief kinds of conduct 
extending from Book ITI., Chapter 6, to the end of Book V. 
It will be useful, he observes, to do this for two reasons, 
**We shall learn more of the nature of moral disposition 
in general if we examine the special cases of it, and we 
shall strengthen our proof that virtue is a mean state if 
we see that each of the virtues is so.’’ 8° 
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SPECIAL KINDS OF GOOD CONDUCT 


COURAGE AND SELF-RESTRAINT AND THEIR 
OPPOSITES 
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| The virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue 
of adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the more 
theroical virtue. 
P Bacon, Essay on Adversity. 
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THE kinds of conduct described in the third, fourth and — 
fifth books of the Ethics do not exhaust all the cases of 
good and bad conduct, nor were they intended so to do.? 
They are conspicuous examples only, considered to be 
sufficiently numerous and varied to warrant the inference 
that all praiseworthy conduct is moderate and all 
-blameworthy conduct excessive. 

_ With the exception of courage and self-restraint,? 
whose place is justified by considerations to be presently 
mentioned, no clear ground can be assigned for the order 
‘in which the several virtues are discussed; nor is there 
any reason beyond that of arrangement, not very material 
‘for Aristotle’s present purpose, and not in truth a 





- 1! Notwithstanding the statement to the contrary in 
(1115, a 4 (sirwpev tiveg ciot Kal mepi rota Kal Two’ Gua 
© fora dyAov Kat wéoa eictv); single texts cannot be 
pressed. 

_ 2 The words ‘“‘ Temperance” and ‘‘ Intemperance,” by 
which cwdpoctvn and axoAasia are usually and naturally 
-rendered, have been so much abused by controversy as to 
| be unfit for rational purposes. It is practically impossible 
to avoid the associations connected with the misuse of 
the words, and the best course is to present them at once 
to the disputants on the drink question for their own 
| exclusive use, and to find some such substitutes as self- 


‘restraint and self-indulgence. 
187 
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conspicuous merit of the Ethics as a whole, why a logical 
order should have been observed. Modern readers are 
apt to expect more systematic arrangement of details 
than ancient writers in general, and Aristotle in par- 
ticular, thought necessary. 

Aristotle opens his review of the special kinds of 
conduct with courage and self-restraint, virtues which 
he closely connects and considers to form the basis of 
moral character. Without accepting the psychological 
theory which caused Plato to give such prominence to 
them, he had reasons of his own for placing them at 
the head of his list. It is his usual plan in biological 
and sociological inquiries, first to examine the simpler 
elements out of which,a compound whole is formed— 
the parts of an animal before the animal itself, the 
family before the State—the parts being simpler, there- 
fore more general, therefore prior in the order of nature 
to the more complex wholes.3 The natural course of 
investigation is thus to watch things as they develop 
from the beginning. Following this plan in his 
psychology he proceeds from growth to sensation, from 
sensation to intelligence, from the intelligence which 
grasps individual objects to that which combines many 
kinds of knowledge in the sciences relating to man. It 
would have been an inversion of this process to discuss the | 
complex altruistic virtues which are developed in social 
life, before the simple self-regarding ones on which life | 
itself depends. Now the two physical and deeply seated 
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feelings called spirit or anger, and appetition or desire,5— 
both belonging to the irrational side of our nature, are 
ina greater degree than any others necessary to existence.° || 
But the considerations which justified Aristotle in 
‘selecting courage and self-restraint as fundamental, 
‘would have induced him, one would have thought, to 
give the first place to self-restraint. Self-restraint, 
in the limited sense in which it is considered in this 
‘book, is conduct in relation to the pleasures of touch 
and taste.7 Now touch is the sense which appears 
earliest in the history of animal life, being the only 
one possessed by all animals without exception.® It is 
the most general and physically the most important; its 
perversion is fatal.2 Other senses serve intelligent life, 
but this subserves life itself. The bodily movements 
; initiated by objects which produce the pleasures resulting 
from touch and taste demand, therefore, a stricter control 
‘than conduct of any other kind, both for reason just 
‘given, and also because the pleasures excited are in an 





5 The two Greek words for anger and appetition 
or desire are etymologically connected. Their root 
‘signifies a strong rushing movement (@u-udé¢ ; émt-Ou-nia ; 
‘80 alyuh (aicow) in the sense of spirit, quick move- 
Ment, a confident, sanguine disposition. (Aischy. 
Agam. 483.) 
ee pucuurarny & Zouxev 7 [avBpcta} Sia tov Oupdyv sivas. 1117, 
a4. 1 pév Tie Tpopie puvowh. 1118, b 9. 
» 7 1118, a 23. 
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especial manner direct and powerful, being produced, in 
Aristotle’s view, by the immediate contact of the object 
of sense with the bodily organs ; whereas the impressions 
on other senses are mediate only, being effected by the 
agency of air, water, and in the case of sight, by a trans- 
parent medium. Appetition or desire is therefore simpler, 
and covers a wider ground than any other feeling. 
In its most general sense it is considered by Aristotle 
as ‘‘a striving after what is pleasant ’’; a physical want 
(food, for example) has to be satisfied, its satisfaction is 
accompanied with pleasure, and animals satisfy the want 
for the sake of the pleasure and would not otherwise be 
led to do so. Appetite extends over the whole range 
of animal life, which anger presumably does not. We 
have no reason to think that jellyfish are ever angry, 
but it is probable that they are hungry. Appetite, there- 
fore, is at once the simplest and the most general of the 
impulses, being the sine gud non of animal life; regarded 
as an element of conduct, it differs from anger in that 
its exercise is pleasurable, whilst anger is attended with 
pain ; for this reason Aristotle thinks that it is easier 
to be right with regard to this feeling than in the case 
of anger. ‘It is more difficult,’ he says, ‘to bear pain 
than to abstain from pleasure.’’'° That, however, is a 
doubtful statement, depending as it does on an incal- 
culable element, the quantum of pain or pleasure in a 
given case and the relative weight of the two influences. 
There are many animals, and some human beings amongst 
them, to whom the gratification of appetite is the one 
sincere pleasure of life; how great it must be we can 
only guess from observing the severe and continuous 
labour which the lower animals undergo for the sak 
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of it, a labour which, in some cases, absorbs almost the 
whole of their conscious activity. Homer has described 
in many vigorous passages what animals will do and 
endure in order to satisfy the craving for food; how 
the lion will leap even into the closely fenced fold, 
and how the ass will allow sticks to be broken on 
its back rather than forego its pasture.t* ‘There is 
nothing more shameless than the horrible feeling of 
hunger.” *2 The proper regulation of this appetite 
is self-restraint. It is easy to see why Aristotle begins |’ 
with courage and self-restraint. The feelings which these 
two virtues control are more ingrained, they have a wider 
range and are more necessary to animal life than any 
others which can be named. If we look to their relative 
importance in biology we should have expected pre- 
cedence to have been given to self-restraint, but from 
the ethical point of view we can guess why Aristotle gave 
the first place to an active virtue like courage, rather 
} than to a passive one like self-restraint, the superiority 
of action being always strongly insisted upon by him. 
Anger is the positive impulse which gives rise to the 
| most energetic forms of bodily motion, and both Plato 
and Aristotle require and insist on this quality of for- 
wardness, especially in the presence of danger, as), 
| distinctive of it.'3 y 
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Anger is, then, a rapid, unreasoning, and instinctive 
feeling, and it would be useless for its main purpose, that 
of self-preservation, if it were not. If you come into the 
neighbourhood of a tigress with cubs or tread on the tail 
of a rattlesnake, those animals do not pause to reflect ; 
they act at once and without distinguishing, and other- 
_ wise they might just as well not act at all. Their 
preservation and that of their kind depends on the 
feeling of anger being suddenly excited, and upon the 
rapidity and effectiveness of the movements which it 
starts. Tio man in the uncivilised state anger is almost 
as necessary to self-preservation as to the lower animals, 
and even in the civilised state occasions often arise 
when safety requires that full scope should be given to 
it; if you wait for the resources of civilisation you may 
wait too long—‘‘ ante pena injusta luenda quam justa 
repetenda ervt.” 

“The reason and end,” says Butler,™ ‘“ for which man 
was made liable to this passion is that he might be better 
qualified to prevent and likewise, and perhaps chiefly, 
to resist and defeat sudden force, violence, and opposition 
considered merely as such and without regard to the 
fault or demerit of him who is the author of them.” 

Now this feeling, educated and properly directed, or, as 
Aristotle says, ‘‘ with the addition of deliberate choice and 
an end,” becomes courage.15 Pending the time when 
we can safely rely on nations settling their differences by 
some other arbitrament than that. of war, anger, and 
courage as a modification of it, is indispensable to states. 
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_ If men are to exhibit the altruistic virtues they must first 
possess the selfish ones; if a society is to be wise and 
_ just, it must exist, and its existence, even under present 

- arrangements, and still more clearly under those in force 
in the ancient world, requires the masculine energetic | 
_ virtue of courage. 

Aristotle discusses courage, self-restraint, and other *' 

kinds of good conduct separately, without giving any 
hint that he considers them to be necessarily con- 
nected. There is one exception, that of magnanimity. ) 
In that single case it is said that all the virtues 
must meet. The man of lofty mind and high aspira- 
tions, to whom all that other men count great is 
little, if he is to justify his title must possess in the 
fullest degree all the excellences of conduct.%* He is so 
much above the ordinary motives to misconduct that he 
has no temptation to do wrong: he gives distinction to 
the virtues instead of receiving it from them.?7. This is 
obviously a fancy picture describing an impossible ideal, 
and in no other instance, although courage, self-restraint, 
liberality and other good qualities are described at great 
length and with more detail than is bestowed on 
magnanimity, is there any indication that they require 
to be accompanied by excellences of other kinds as a 
condition of their existence. 
Some commentators on the Ethics,'® however, insist. 
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that Aristotle’s theory is that the kinds of good conduct | 
described in the third and fourth books are related as 
indivisible parts of one whole; courage, for example, , 
implying the qualities of self-restraint, justice, liberality, 
social agreeability and the rest, and each of these in turn — 
involving courage. Readers of the Ethics will search | 
in vain for any authority for this proposition, which is 
neither consistent with Aristotle’s account of the genesis 
of conduct nor with his own statements in the chapters 
before us. He tells us that a man becomes just and |) 
brave by acting justly and bravely, and in no other 
way,?9 and so with other kinds of good conduct—that it 
is by habituation in definite and distinct directions, and , 





6p0d¢ Adyoe, or system, which is different (within limits) 
for each man” (p. 202). avdpeta implies all the other virtues, 
being a member of the indivisible organism of the moral 
character; not a fitful principle of action, but mediating 
acts ultimately determined by the man’s whole moral 
nature, and not by the accident of the moment which 
might arouse his Suudc. A man’s avdpeia is not a feel- 
ing which is born on the battlefield, but the spirit shown 
on the field by one who, not only has had experience 
of danger, but has cultivated the peaceful virtues of 
awhpoodvn, Siuaoobvyn, éeAcvSepidrnc, peyadorpéraa, and 
similarly, the spirit of avdpeia is necessary to these peace- 
ful virtues’’ (p. 201). ‘‘ The one vice of cowardice or of 
rashness would amount to the demoralisation of the 
whole nature. We cannot conceive of the magnificence 
of the rash man or of the temperance of the coward” — 
(p. 202). 
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not by having an “indivisible organism,” that the par-” 
ticular virtues are produced and maintained ; but he gives 
no hint that before a man can control his animal passions 
he must have become accustomed to face things terrible 
in war, or that it is necessary that he should have been 
accustomed to be liberal before he can acquire the habit 
of self-restraint. It is said that “it is impossible to 
conceive of the temperance of the coward,” but Aristotle 
himself had no difficulty in conceiving the liberality of 
‘the coward,2° and he expressly says that it is wrong to 
imply that the vice of reckless extravagance is associated 
‘with other kinds of misconduct.2t In discussing justice, 
he says that many people can be virtuous so far as 
they themselves are concerned, but are unable to do 
their duty to their neighbour.?? These statements are 
inconsistent with the supposition that the unity of the 
virtues is the doctrine of the Ethics. The question was 
one with which Aristotle was quite familiar. It forms 
the chief topic of discussion in the Protagoras, a work 
which he frequently cites or refers to. In that dialogue, 
| Protagoras as the representative of the ordinary experience 
) of mankind, on being asked by Sokrates whether it is 
| possible for a man to have only a part of virtue, or 
| whether it necessarily follows that if he has one virtue 
the must have all, replies that this is byno means 
| necessary, for that many men are courageous and unjust, , 
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and just without being wise.23 Sokrates denies and 
argues against this statement. His proof of the unity of 
virtue is based on the assumption that things having a 
common name must have a common nature,?4 and on 
that assumption, by a chain of reasoning which Aristotle 
would certainly not have approved, he succeeds in 
reducing all good conduct to the common term of 
knowledge.25 That is the proof. In the sixth book of 
the Ethics Aristotle, commenting on this very dis-. 
cussion, observes that Sokrates went too far in saying 
that Virtue was a kind of reason, he prefers to say 
that it is ‘‘accompanied by reason,” 2° the truth being 
that all virtues fall under the domain of Prudence,?7 
the relation of various kinds of good conduct to know- 





23 Plato, Protag. 329 E. 

24 Plato, Protag. 331 sqq. Aristotle is careful to 
point out the distinction between names which imply a 
community of nature (similarity of essential definition, 
Synonyms), and those which imply no such similarity 
{Homonyms). Kat.1.1.a1. The distinction had not 
been before marked by distinctive words. 

25 Plato, Protag. 354 KE—357 E. 
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(imiothuac yap sivar waoac), tysic O& pera Adyov. Eth. 
6. 13. 1144, b 28. 

27 Gua yap TH Ppovice pud oven aca Yraptovow. Eth. 
6. 13. 1145, al. vmapxev often indicates not only that one 
notion contains another, but also that one notion is con- 
tained in another. The words dua rp ppoviios raca brap- 
£ovow here mean that all the virtues will be found to 
stand to prudence in the relation of species to genus; the 
do not mean that if you have prudence you will have all 
the other virtues as well. Aristotle puts his own poin 
clearly when he says, ‘‘ You cannot be good without 
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ledge, or to speak accurately, to prudence, being that | 
of species to genus. This comment is completely in ), 
accordance with Aristotle’s view elsewhere expressed of 
the function of prudence and of its relation to the other 
virtues; it implies that each kind of good conduct 
retains its specific difference, although they all have, 
the common property of being prudential. 
But Aristotle considers that although Sokrates was \' 
wrong, Protagoras was not quite right. It will not do, 
he remarks, to say with him that the various kinds of good 
conduct are wholly unconnected; this may be true of 
natural good qualities which are independent of prudence, 
but as to moral qualities, prudence is a connecting link, 

_ being the distinctive excellence of the rational side of our 
nature, and to that extent, therefore, they are bound up 
together.2® This is Aristotle’s view. Metaphysicians, , 
theologians and others who construct systems of absolute 

| morals may insist that moral character is an indivisible 

| organism, that a man who offends in one point is guilty 

| of all, and that before he can be credited with any single 

) virtue there must be what Plato called a conversion of 

| the soul—in more modern language, a change of heart or 

| a rectification of will. In moments of fervour moralists. 

| may say these things, and even believe them; but 

| Aristotle’s Ethics is not concerned with absolute or 

| ecstatic morals. Out of the lecture-room we all admit 

that a brave man may have his passions under little 
| control without ceasing to be brave; that a man may be 

_ temperate and yet not liberal, and we should be thought 








| being prudent, or prudent without being good.” 1144, 
i b 26. 
_ 8 rovro yap Kata piv rac puoiKac aperac évdéxera, kab” 
ic 02 awAde Aéyera ayabdc, ovk évdéxeTar* Gua yap TH ppovicst 
pug Ovoy Tacat imapEovow. 1144, b 35. 
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uncharitable and censorious if we did not make these | 
admissions. ‘Theories of conduct, as Aristotle has more 
than once said, are to be accepted so far only as they 
agree with the facts of life, and of those facts, one of the 
most familiar is that no one is either wholly good or 
wholly bad. 











COURAGE 


TEXT AND REMARKS 


_ ARISTOTLE’s chapters on courage are exceedingly well 
_ written, and form a model essay on the subject. They 
are clear, full of matter, and free from exaggeration and 
sentimentality. They are, moreover, better arranged and 
read more consecutively than most other parts of the 
book. 

The subject had been a good deal discussed in the 
Platonic dialogues, and doubtless also in lectures and 
_ conversations in the Academy and elsewhere. The word 
_ *€eourage,” whose literal meaning is ‘‘manliness,” was 
_ originally used in Greek with reference to manliness in 
war, but like all general words, it had acquired in course 
of time a variety of secondary, or as Aristotle calls them, 
metaphorical meanings. Thus, men were said to be manly 
who were firm in resisting pleasure, or in bearing pain, or 
who faced poverty, disease, or death in any shape with 
fortitude.29 Nor did popular language discriminate 
_ between cases in which evil, pain, or danger were met 
' in ignorance, and cases in which they were fully realised. 
The Platonic Sokrates in the Laches, seeking a common 
expression for these various senses, found it no easy 





29 Plato, Lach. 191 D-E. 
199 
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matter to frame one.3° It was suggested that courage 
might be the same thing as intelligent endurance, that 
it was the knowledge of things terrible in war and in 
all other matters. The Athenian general Nikias, who 
is one of the interlocutors, denies that wild animals are 
courageous, because they have no intelligence; he calls 
them “bold.” Sokrates points out that this definition 
implies that courage is the knowledge of good and 
evil. ; 

The point that courage is essentially a matter of 
knowledge is more fully worked out in the fourth book 
of the Republic and in the Protagoras. Courage is 
defined in the former place as ‘‘ the power of holding 
fast a right conventional opinion concerning things to 
be feared and not to be feared in all circumstances; 3 
the ‘‘ right opinion” in question being conceived as ‘‘ the 
opinion created by law through education in the citizens 
of the state.” 32 

Plato here makes all fearful things the subject matter 
of courage, everything without exception of which man 
may be said to be afraid.33 But in the Protagoras a 
distinction is drawn; courage is called ‘‘ wisdom about 





3° kairo jueic jpwrepmev b6Anv avopstav 6 Te eln—Ti bv 
év tao. rtovroie tauTtév zor. ach. 199 C; 191 EK. 
ovK dpa siphkousv, @ Nuxia, avopela 6 re Eorw. Lach. 
199 E. 

31 owrnpiav dua mavroe OdEne oprieg te Kal vouivou Savor 
mept Kal 7) avepetav Eywye Kado kai riPeuar. Plato, Repub. 
430 B. 

32 ric Oden Tie bro vdmov Oia THe Tadelac yeyovvuiacg mepi 
trav devov. “Plato, Repub. 429 C. 

33 Qua mavroc O& EAeyov avriy owrnpiavy ty tv te AdTAC 
dvta dtacwZeoba avriy Kai év HOovate Kat év iiBvutae Kat dr 


doe. Ibid. 
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things terrible and not terrible,” 34 and it is laid down 


that there are dangers which a courageous man should 


not and would not affront, and that it is in being able 


to know and distinguish these things that the virtue 
consists. Readers of Plato’s dialogues would have found 


it difficult to frame a clear view of the quality of courage 


from these statements; they would have been unable 
_ to answer the question in the Laches, ‘‘ What is courage 
-as a whole? What is the definition which covers each 


and every act which we call courageous?’’ and they 
would probably have acquiesced in the confession of 
ignorance and hopelessness which Sokrates in that 
dialogue professes, rather than in the confident answer 
he gives in the Republic and Protagoras. Aristotle 


does not accept those answers; he dissents from the 


identification of courage and knowledge, and points out 
that it is precisely where he has no knowledge that the 
truly brave man best exhibits his quality.3s 

He deals with the matter in his own way; he does 
not attempt a definition which will include all the 


| various and sometimes misleading applications of the 


word. Such definitions as ‘‘ Courage is knowledge,” 


“Courage is wisdom,” ‘‘ Courage is endurance,” are so 
wide as to be useless. If praise and blame are to be 


| consistently and intelligently applied to conduct, we 


must know what we are talking about; to say “‘ Courage 





> ~ € ~ ~ ~ ? N 
34 OvKOUY 7 THY devoV Kal pr) Savor auaBia SadAla av cin; 


Enévevoev.—Odxovv 7 rov Seve Kai py Savoy codia évavria 
r ~ > ~ 
7% rovrwy auabia éori; Kai évravfa tri ivévevoev. Plato, 


Protag. 360 C-D. 


7 > ~ ~ 
35 8d Kat avdpeotépou OoKel sivae TO ey Toic aipvidtorc 


|} ¢6Boe apoBov Kat ardpayov sivac i ev rotc mpodhrorc ” 
| ard ewe yap paddrov jv, Ste Hrrov tk mapackevijc. 1117, 


1a 17. 
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is knowledge” would make any rational social judg- 
ment about it almost as impossible as to say that it 
implies all other good qualities, and that a man cannot 
be brave on the field of battle unless he has cultivated 
the peaceful virtues. 





CHAPTER 6.—Putting aside, then, for the moment the 
derivative and figurative senses of the word which are 
examined later on, Aristotle defines courage properly and 
distinctively so named, as ‘‘an habitual mode of action 
lying between over-confidence and fear in the face of 
death in war.3° It keeps, however, to the side of con- 
fidence, or, as it is otherwise but not so clearly expressed, 
“it has more to do with objects of fear.’’37 Fear is. 
the field in which courage exercises itself; Aristotle 
adopts the definition of fear given in the Laches, ‘‘ The 
expectation of evil,’’ but he points out that there are many 
evils with which a brave man as such has no concern ; 
such as loss of his good name, poverty, disease, things 
which he is rightly afraid of in the sense that he would 
rather avoid them, but not in his capacity of a courageous 
man ; the fearful thing which, as such, he is always ready 
to meet is the King of Terrors, Death, for death is the 
end of all things, and beyond it there is nothing either 
good or bad.3? And inasmuch as the value of all conduct 
is determined by its end, the highest courage is shown 
in affronting death in war, where danger in its most 
honourable form is to be found, and in being fearless 
in the sudden emergencies which occur on the field of 





36 1115, a 6; 1115, a 24; 1115, a 30. 

37 1117, a 30. 

38 qépac yap, kai ovosy zrt Tw TeOvewre SoKet our ayaboy 
ovre kakov siva. 1115, a 26. 
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_ battle and which seem to have death as their con- 
: sequence.39 

It is not the business of a brave man as such to meet 
death by drowning or disease, and although he will 
_ as a matter of course be perfectly cool and collected when 
_ these accidents occur, he will be annoyed at having to 
_ die under circumstances which bring him so little credit.4° 
The language of Odysseus when he was shipwrecked 
_ exactly expresses Aristotle’s meaning; he was not in 
_ the least afraid, but he was irritated and disappointed 
at the prospect of being drowned, when he might have 
done so much better by falling under the Trojan spears 
over the body of Achilles.# 





| 

_ What is often called moral courage is therefore, in | 

 Aristotle’s opinion, not courage at all; and war, which 
according to some views is an unmitigated evil, was 
regarded by him as the proper and exclusive field for 
the exercise of this important virtue. Aristotle’s opinion 
of the relation of peace to war must be kept in mind in 
connection with his theory of courage. Peace is the end 
and object of war; without peace there can be no leisure, 
and without leisure neither the necessaries nor the refine- 
ments of life can be obtained, nor will there be room for , 





39 Kupiwe On Aéyour ay avopeiog 6 mepi Tov Kaddv Bavarov 
adene, Kai doa Oavarov imipéipe iadyua bvra. 1115, a 32. 
4° 1115, a 35. 
42 we On tym y SpsArov Davie Kal wétpov emoreiv 
mare TH, OTe por wAsiotor yaAKhpia Sovpa 
Tpw&ee émépprpay wept TnAsiww Oavdvre' 
tT) K EXaxov KTepiwy, Kal pev KAgoc iyov “Ayaiot* 
viv o€ we Acvyadéy Oavatw sivapro ad@vat. 
Odys. 5. 308. 
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the intellectual activity in which the highest life consists.42"_ 
The existence, therefore, of the state as the field of 
exercise for the virtues of conduct, depends on its ability 


to resist aggression and to hold its own against all — 


comers #3—‘‘ $i vis pacem, para bellum.’”’ War, moreover,, 
has its own virtues. It exercises an elevating effect 
on character; it compels people to be just and moderate, 
whereas peace and prosperity tend to make them over-. 
weening.44 There was yet another reason which led 
Aristotle to exclude from his ideal that passive endurance: 
which is often thought to be the highest form of courage. 
It affords no room for action. You are powerless, and 
can do nothing to help yourself; true courage is active; 
in order to play the man, there must be circumstances. 
which permit you to put forth your powers and to fight for 
your hand.45 Courage in man is the feeling which causes. 
wild animals to attack those who wound them, but, 





42 rédoe yap, Worep sipnrae TodAdkic, ciphvn pev moAguov;. 
oxorA} & aoyxoArlac. xphomor O& TOY aperov sal mpd THY 
oxoAny kal diaywyiy, @y te fy TH oXOAD TO Epyov Kal wv ev 
th aosxoXlg. Polit. iv. (vu.) 15. 13834, a 14. 

43 of S& po) Suvduevor xivdvvedev avdpsiwg SovAor Tov 
értovTwv siotv. Polit. iv. (vil.) 15, 1334, a 21. 

44 6 piv yap woAEuOg avayKaZe Sucalove civat Kal owpoveiv,. 
H O& The evruylac amwdAavoig Kai TO cyoAaZev per siphvne 
UBprorac wot wadrAov. 1.c. 1834, a 25. 

45 Gua O& Kal avodpiZovra év ol¢ zottvy aAK % Kaddv To: 
amoSaveiyv. 1115, b 4. Aristotle calls teeth, tusks, 
horns, claws, and other natural offensive weapons ra 
mpoc adkhv. Hist. animal. iv. 11. 538, b 15. Aga- 
memnon, exhorting his soldiers to be men, reminds 
them that if they run away they will get neither 
reputation nor safety—gevydvrwy 8 oir Gp KAéoe Spvurar 
ovre tie aAKky. Il. v. 5382. 
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civilised and directed to a proper end.4° Its basis is, | 
however, purely physical, and its real justification is 
self-preservation, and ultimately the preservation of the 
species. The lowest orders of animals do not possess, 
because they do not need, courage; the race is pre- 
served by other means, by an exuberant fertility or by 
their power of eluding the observation of enemies, but 
in many of the higher orders, and in man the highest, 
means of offence and defence are absolutely necessary. - J 
To do and to endure in war, to be ready to meet death © 
on the field of battle, with a full knowledge of the dangers 
encountered and a full determination to meet them and 
for an adequate end, is Aristotle’s conception of courage 
in its strict sense. But the object must justify the 
_ sacrifice. To make your quietus with a bare bodkin 
in order to escape the law’s delay, or the pangs of ,, 
_ despised love, is not courage.47 ; 


CHAPTER 7.—The brave man has already been said 
to preserve a mean between fear and confidence. 
Aristotle points out in the seventh chapter some of the 
distinctions which must be taken before this definition 
can be correctly applied. There are some things so 
overwhelming in their force and consequences, that 
every reasonable person dreads them; to defy the storm 
like Lear, ‘not to fear waves or earthquakes, as 
is reported of the Kelts, is mere rant and folly.” 48, 





46 avdpsion yap si doKov i of dua Supdv é r 
p yap sivac doxovor Kai of dia Supdv worep ra 
Onpia éxi rove tpwaavrac depdueva. 1116, b 24. 
A a , , , nN ” A 

47 ro 8 amoOvhoxe pévyovra reviav } Epwra i Tt AvTnpov 
ovK avopsiov. 1116, a 15. 

48 cin & av ric pavdopevoc jj avadynrog, i undiv pofsoiro, 
Mire caopov pyre kbuara, KaDawep pact rove KeArovc. 1115, 


b 26. 
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The brave man is undismayed so far only as a reason-— 
able human being can be, and no farther.49 Aristotle 
would have disapproved of the exaggeration of repre- 
senting the good man standing unmoved amid the ruins 
of a broken world; 5° that would be folly, and although 
the good man may have faults he is not a fool.s* 

On the opposite side of this excessive fearlessness 
there is the extreme of timidity, and of what Aristotle 
distinguishes as deficiency in confidence, in reality only 
two aspects of the same thing, either of which amount 
to cowardice. On the other side there is over-confidence. 
The rash or over-confident man is distinguishable from 
the brave man, by his habit of rushing eagerly into 
danger and then holding back; the brave man is keen 
in the moment of action and quiet beforehand.s2 

Although the brave man does not wish to be killed or 
wounded, he will take the risk of these things for the sake 
of honour or to escape disgrace.53 ‘‘It is not always 
pleasant to be virtuous,” says Aristotle, ‘‘ except in so far 
as the end is reached.’’54 This end, as we have already, 





49 avéxm@Ankroc we avOpwroc. 1115, a 10. 
Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 
Hor. Od. iii. 3. 
_ S rev Kar’ aperiyv ovdsic 7AiS0¢ oS avdnrog. 11238, 
b 3. : 


52 7 ¢ . 0 ~ ~ Q A6 4 GAA 
Kat Ot fev pacete TPOTETELC, Kal Bou OMEVOL Tpo TWYV 





Kivdbvev év avroig & agpicravrat, of 8 avdpsion tv roig Epyore: 
o&sic, mpdrepov & novxio.. 1116, a 7. 
¢ . 4 , A £ ‘x ad > 4 x 
53 6 piv Oavaroc kal ra trpadiuara AuvTnpa Ty avopely Kat 
” ” € ~ Of ee a & nN 5) Q ‘ , 
QKOVTL EoTaL, UTOMEVEl OF a’TA Ore KaAOV 7 Ort aiaypdYV TO phe 
Mai b7. 
> 2 e 4 ~ o] ~ . es . ~ e 4 
54 ov On) ev aTAGALE TALC apETaic TO HOEWC EVEPYELVY UTTAPYXEL,. 
wiv ep Goov Tov Tédouc éharrerae’ 1117, b 15. 
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learned, is happiness. Courage, therefore, has the: *' 
f peculiarity that its highest exercise may lead to death, 
y which cannot be happiness, because it is the end of all 
things and beyond it there is nothing to look forward. 
to.55 It is on this ground, and because it is more 
‘meritorious to do what is painful than to abstain from” 
what is pleasant, that courage is justly praised.” 5® 
Aristotle has here got into a difficulty, which he seeks to 
evade by saying, “‘not but that the end is pleasant, but 
it is obscured by its surroundings, as in boxing, where: 
the end, the crown and the honour, is pleasant, but 
the punishment is painful.”s7 It is thus that he 
reconciles the two statements that death is painful to. 
the brave man, and that death, the end which he is 
Specially prepared to face, is pleasant. 

_ Aristotle is, in fact, misled by his assumption that 
ultimate ends always influence conduct. Men do not 
generally act with those ends in view, nor are they 
usually praised and blamed with reference to them. Nor: 
does he sufficiently allow for the influence of several 
proximate ends acting together. Manya man voluntarily 
leaves his comforts and pleasures and takes the certainty 
of the hardships of war, and the chance of being killed,. 
from the feeling that it 1s expected of him, that he would 
not be well thought of if he did not, or purely from 
animal spirits and a love of adventure, or from all these: 
motives combined. It does not necessarily occur to him. 
to consider whether he will be happier if things turn out 
\badly and he is killed. Even where a man faces certain 
death, the operative motive, could it be analysed, would 
|probably be found to be compounded of the innumerable , 





55 1115, a 26. 
5° 1117, a 33. 
57 1117, a 35. 
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influences which are the result of the social atmosphere 
in which he has lived. These are the motives which 
chiefly regulate all conduct, and the ethical right— 
7d Op0dv rev 0Kerv—both in courage and in other 
cases is determined by them rather than by a conscious 
appreciation of ultimate ends. Aristotle correctly 
describes the aggregate of such influences by such 
phrases as “it is the right thing to do” (we ei), 
“it is honourable to do it,” ‘‘it is dishonourable 
not to do it,” (dr: kadév 7} bre aicxypov 7rd ph); it 
is only when we reflect upon conduct and seek to 
justify or criticise it from a wide point of view that 
we pass from considerations of this kind and think of 
final ends. 


CHAPTER 8.—Courage in its true sense having been 
described, Aristotle proceeds to mention five modifica- 
tions of it.58 He had already distinguished several 
cases in which the word ‘‘courage’’ is used metaphori- 
cally, such as fortitude in bearing pain or sickness, 
fearlessness in perils of the sea, or in spending 
money,59 but the five cases to which he refers are 
not metaphorical; they have a real and not a fancied 
similarity to true courage, inasmuch as they all arise 
in war, the only field on which true courage can show 
itself. 





58 Eort piv ovv nH avopela Tovovrdy TL, Aéyovrat SF Kai Erepat 
kata wévre tpdmovc. 1116, a 15. 

59 Eyoe yap év Toic woAguKoic Kvdbvore SetAol SvTEg éAEV 
Oépiot cio kal mpde ypnudtwv aroBodnv evOapswc Exovow 
1115, a 20. This illustration is taken from Plato, Lach. 
192 E: & rie xaprepet avaXioxwy apyipiov ppovinwe, side 
Srt avadwoacg wAéov Exthoeral, TovTOY avodpsiov Kadoicg av; 
Ma A? ovk tywye. 
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(1) ‘‘The first of the five modes, and the nearest to true ‘— 


courage, is called by Aristotle political courage.® Itis a || 
readiness to meet danger in war from the consideration ~ 
of what people, and especially fellow-citizens or friends, 
will think, and from the desire to escape the disgrace or 
legal penalties which in many societies, and especially in 
military states, attach to the name of coward. Each of 
these motives, both the wish to be well thought of, and 
the wish to avoid reproach, is honourable.” ® The 
expression ‘‘ political courage’’ is found in the Laches,. 
from which dialogue, like so many other illustrations in 
these chapters, it is doubtless borrowed. Aristotle 
illustrates it by a quotation from the well-known passage 
in the Iliad where Hektor determines to go out and meet 
Achilles, influenced by the thought of what Polydamas. 
will say.°3 He distinguishes, however, moral from 
physical necessity ; to be brave on physical compulsion,. 
because you are placed in a position from which retreat 
is impossible, or owing to the threats or blows of your 
officers, is not political courage, although some might. 
think it to be so; its motive is not an honourable dread. 
of reproach. Political courage differs, therefore, from. | 









6° mrowrov piv 1H ToAITiKh * waALoTa yap Eouev. 1116, a 17. 
Gpotwra & abrn padtota rH mpdrepov sipnuévy, bre SC aperiy 
yivera. 1116, a 27. 
6t §Y aide yap [1% modem avopeta] Kal Sid Kadod dpe~w 
(rising yap) Kal ovyiv dvetdouc, aisxpov dvrocg. 1116, a 28. 

62 kal mpdc ta moda avdpsio. Lach. 191 D. It is 
also found in the Republic, 430 C. 
63 TlovAvdauacg por mpwroc tAeyxeinv avabioe, 

b¢ pw éxéAeve Tpwot wort mrédAw ryhoacba 

vox? bd rhvd ddAonv, Gre 7 pero Sioc Axirrkde, 

arr’ zy ov wiOdunr. 

Tl. xxii. 100. 
14 
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true courage, not in kind but in degree. Both are™ 
grounded on social opinion created by law and custom, 
but in one case the opinion is supported by the just 
admiration of conduct recognised as_ self-sacrificing, 
whilst in the other the motive of the action is prompted 
by inferior although still laudable considerations. 4 
(2) ‘The second modification of true courage is ex-_ 
perience, for which reason, says Aristotle, Sokrates 
thought courage to be knowledge.®+ Old soldiers often 
seem braver than they really are; sometimes they know - 
that there is no real danger—many of the dangers of war 
are more apparent than real,°s and even when the risk 
is serious they rely on their ability to extricate them- 
selves. But the man whose fighting power depends on 
his superiority is very likely to run when he sees his 
superiority vanish. There are cases in which trained and 
experienced mercenary soldiers are better than citizen 
levies; they know how to use their arms in the best r 





64 §0ev cal 6 Swxparne whOn eriorhuny civar tiv avopetav. 
1116, b 4. Sokrates considered all virtue to be know- 
ledge. 1144, b 28. His opinion in the separate case of 
courage may be learned from Xenophon. Mem. iv. 6. 
oi piv yap émiortpevor Toi¢ Sevoic Te Kal émiwdbvore Kadoc 
xpiicBar avepérot elow of Ot Suapapravovrec rovrov oeAol. 

65 Soxel yap sivac moda Keva Tov ToAguov, & padiora 
suvewpakacw ovrot. 1116, b 6. 

66 aN év rodiuy Kaptepovvra avopa Kal 20éAovTa paxeoSat, 
ppovinwe oy Zopuevov, ciddra piv bre PonPhoovaw adAo avre, 
mpoc tAatrove Oi kal pavrAorépouc paxeirat Hj pel Hv adrde torw, 
fre Of ywpia Eye Kpsitrw—, TovTov TOV pETa Tie ToLAdTHE 
ppovicewe kai Tapacyevijc KapTepovvTa avopedrepov av painc 
Tov éy TH évavtiy orparowédw 2éXovtTa tropévew Te Kal 
xaptepsiv; Tov iv tw évavtin’ tuorye Soxel, & Dwxparec. 


Plato, Lach. 193 A. 
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way; they are professionals and the others are amateurs. | 
_ But they also know only too well how to take care of 
themselves; when they see that the game is up they fly, 
whilst the ignorant militia die at their post. It is some- 


times a disadvantage to know too much, and this shows , 


_ that courage is not knowledge.”’ 


_ groundwork of all courage. The sentiment which leads 
a brave man to face death in war for his country is at’ 
bottom the fierce instinct which man shares with wild 
animals—the courage of spirit.67 Physical courage when 
properly motived and properly directed becomes real 
courage.°8 The true soldier is roused and incited to 
action by animal spirits. His blood boils, he feels the joy 
of contest and this prompts the higher motive which 
actuates him.°9 But the man who acts on the impulse 
of anger often seeks merely to gratify his passion by 
injuring those who have roused his anger. ‘‘ Revenge is 
sweet,” but revenge is no part of the motive of courage, 
nor does it actuate the warrior as such. It is more akin 
to the feeling of a wild animal who has been wounded or 
disturbed. It is therefore not even a mode of courage, 
and should be distinguished as combativeness, although 
the two are somewhat parallel.’’ 7° 





67 avopsion yap civa doxovew Kai of dia Oupdov worep ra 
Onpia iwi rove tpwcavrac Hepdmeva, Ore Kal of avepetot 
Pupossdsic * irntuwrarov yap 6 Supdoe mpde rode Kwdvvove. 
1116, b 24. 

— 8 gdvorcwraryn © Zouev Ora TOV Oupdy siva, Kat rpooda- 
Povoa rpoaipsow Kai 7d 0b Evexa avdpsia civa. 1117, a 4. 

69 of piv ovv avopsioe Sid TO. Kady mparrovaw, 6 d& Supde 
suvepyet avroic. 1116, b 30. 

7° maxyuor pév, ObK avopsion OE '—maparAhsiov © Eyovai Tt. 
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(4) “A fourth modification of courage arises from 
temperament. It is the hopefulness of the constitution- 
ally sanguine man; not even this satisfies our notion 
of true courage,7? because a disposition to dwell on the 
chances in his favour causes him to think he will get the 
better of the enemy without loss to himself. Calculation 
of results therefore influences his conduct, whereas the 
man of genuine courage acts without thinking what will 
happen and from habit. Still, the two kinds have this 
point of similarity that both depend on confidence.’ 
Wine warms the blood, and those who have taken 
enough acquire a temporary courage. This by-form is | 
mentioned but not. discussed by Aristotle. 

(5) ‘* Nearly related to the courage of temperament is 
the courage of ignorance. It is, however, inferior in that 
the man who is brave because he does not know what is ~ 
before him acts not from the opinion he has of himself 
but on his estimate of the danger he has to meet. When 
such men discover their error their boldness vanishes, as 
it did with the Argives who attacked some Lacedemo- | 
nians in mistake for a body of Sicyonians.” 

In describing each of the above five cases, distinguished 
as ‘‘modes of courage,” Aristotle has used words referring 
to war; they all, like courage itself, refer to conduct 
exhibited on the field of battle and share that essential 
part of the definition of the genuine virtue.7? They 
are synonyms of courage, although not courage itself.73 












7% ovde On of evéAmidec dvrEc avdpeior. 1117, a 9. 

72 OdEae S Gv ovez wept Oavarov Tov tv TravtTi 6 avdpelog 
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To go out to meet your enemy from fear of losing your '' 


reputation is not the highest courage, but it is right 
and is what a brave man would do; to endure poverty 
or disease or drowning or loss of civil reputation fearlessly 
is no part of a courageous character, and consequently 
endurance in these matters is called courage only by 
@ metaphor;74 there is some likeness but not an 


essential one; they are univocal = agg Bit Nig 


expressions. , Lquivocat awe oT 
This, then, is Aristotle’s definition of courage, his 
answer to the question put but not answered in the 
Laches, ‘‘ What is the whole of courage? What is the 
one common quality discernible in all the circumstances 
to which the word is applied ; in war, in poverty, in pain, 
in disease?” His answer is that there is no essential 
attribute predicable of all these cases. There is true 
courage and there are five varieties or modifications of it, 
having some, but not all the essential attributes of true 
courage ; there are also kinds of so-called courage which 
are not courage at all, in which the word is used in as 


pure metaphor as when we talk of the foot of a mountain | | 


and the foot of a man. 





_ modes are év rq@ abr yévee with courage proper, and are 
_ therefore synonyms. 

_ 74 Kata ustapopav' Exe yap te Suowv Ty avdpsiy—Kal 
ouodryra. 1115,a15, 19. These are homonymous, not 
Synonymous, equivalents for courage. 


SELF-RESTRAINT 


CHaprers 10 and 11.—Self-restraint is discussed by 
Aristotle from the point of view adopted in treating 
courage. He begins by distinguishing the various senses 
of a word of many meanings in order to arrive at a 
definition fundamental and precise enough to be reasoned 
from without confusion. 

Discussions on conduct, he remarks,75 cannot be 
properly carried on by the use of terms of wide general 
significance. The acts which are the subject of such 
discussion are particular acts with a limited scope, and 
our language must be adapted to their limitations. If no 
appropriate terms are in use, we must coin them for 
clearness sake and in order that our meaning may 
be followed. Both the warning and the advice are 
required in the case of self-restraint. The meaning 
of the word had been much discussed in the Platonic 
dialogues, now from one point of view and now from 
another ; it had been called ‘‘ the mastery over pleasures 
and desires,” ‘‘a mastery over some pleasures and 





75 ty yap tole wepi tac mpaSac Adyoe of piv Kalddov 
kevwtepol iow, of 0 emi pépove adnSiworepor’ epi yap Ta 
ka? exaora ai mpdgauc. Eth. 2. 7.1107, a 29. weparedv— 


b ~ , e S gl > A 
ovopataTolity capynvelag eveKa Kal TOV evTrapakoAouPhrov. 


1108, a 19. 
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desires,” ‘‘ doing all things in a quiet and orderly way,” 
‘“‘doing your own business,” and, more comprehensively 
still, ‘‘a general agreement of all classes in the state with 
respect to government.” ‘‘Self-restraint in the state 
is the unanimity with which all classes recognise and 
respect the proper functions of each; in the individual, 
it is the subordination of angry feeling to reason.” 7° It 
is not to be supposed that in a systematic treatise 
on morals, Plato would have admitted this variety of 
meaning, much of which is avowedly tentative and 
dialectic only, but it was not the less confusing that 
so many significations should have been attached to 
a much used word on his authority. Aristotle therefore 
endeavours to fix its use and to give it a meaning, 


defines self-restraint as good conduct with regard to 
those desires which are necessary to animal life; a mean 
between self-indulgence and the unnamed and almost 
unknown quality of pure indifference to physical 


ay 


conformable to prevailing language and ideas. He |’ 


pleasure.77 In its relation to pleasure and pain it stands \, 


in contrast to courage ; pain is the sphere of courage, ' 


pleasure is the sphere of self-restraint ; as Bacon puts it, 
one is the virtue of adversity, the other of prosperity ; 
and inasmuch as it is easier, in Aristotle’s opinion, to 
abstain from pleasure than to endure pain, self-restraint 
is less meritorious than courage and self-indulgence more 


culpable than cowardice. ‘“‘ Self-restraint is not, how- , 





78 ro kparety Hoover Kat ériOymwov. Plato, Conv. 196 C. 
} cwppocbyyn tort kal Hoovey tivwy Kal eriOumav zyKparea. 
Plato, Repub. 430 E; Plato, Charm. 159 B; 161 B; 
Repub. 432 A. 

77 si O€ Tw pndév oT HOU pode Stapéper érepov érépov, 
méppw av ein rov avOpwro¢ civac’ ov rérevxe 8 6 ToLovTOC 
évdéporoc Oia TO wh) wavy yivecOa. 1119, a 9. 
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ever, exercisable with regard to all pleasures even of the ~ 
body, but only to those which are bound up with the 
exercise of the senses, and not even all of these. It has 
nothing to do with the intellectual senses of sight and 
hearing. People who are fond of form and colour are 
neither praised for their moderation in these things nor 
blamed if they enjoy them immoderately. ‘And yet,’ 
Aristotle says, ‘it seems possible to take a right pleasure 
even in such matters;’78 so with music and acting—a 
man may be a musical fanatic or immoderately fond of 
going to the theatre, but he could not therefore be 
accused of self-indulgence.” 79 
Aristotle’s remark on the fine arts deserves attention ; 

“* Even in such things,’”’ he says, ‘‘1t seems possible to 
take a proper pleasure.”’ To a modern reader, ac- 
customed to the language in which fine art is spoken 
of, this seems singularly tame and unsympathetic. But 
we must remember that although the Greeks, and 
especially the Athenians, had a cultivated feeling for 
beauty and a natural good taste as well as a mastery 
over technical details which made them excellent judges 
of what is right in art, the fine arts held a very moderate 
place in their esteem. They made no fuss about the 
architects and sculptors whose works now attract the 
attention and compel the admiration of the world, 
looking on them, indeed, as little better than skilled 
mechanics. The language of enthusiastic critics and 
amateurs in our own day in speaking of art and artists 
would have seemed to a contemporary of Pheidias or 
Ictinus silly talk. They were too familiar with the best 





78 cairo OdEeev Gv scivae Kal we Ost yxalpev Kal robrolc. 
1118, a 5. 

79 rove yap vrep3eBAnuévwe xalpovrac péAcoww 7} UroKpiost 
ovbeic axoAdorouc Aéyer. 1118, a 7. 
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art to gush about it. Its function was to give pleasure, 
or as Perides, speaking in the culminating period of 
‘Greek art, preferred to put it, ‘‘ to drive out painful feel- 
ings ;’’ 8° but to occupy the best part of one’s time in 
gazing at sculptures, pictures, or buildings, still more 
to write books about them, still more to represent them 
as ennobling agencies for the education of mankind, would 
have seemed nonsense to an educated Athenian of the 
fifth or fourth century. To admire art is not vicious; 
it is a permissible relaxation; it relieves moodiness 
and low spirits,—so Aristotle and Pericles seem to have 
thought, but their admiration did not go much farther. 
To Plato the imitative arts were, one and all, an 
‘abomination. 





‘To return to the subject of self-control; the intellect- | 
ual senses of sight and hearing having been eliminated, 
‘there remains that of smell. This sense may or may 
not come within the field assigned to self-control 
according to circumstances. If it is so associated with 
the objects on which self-control is exercised as to 
‘raise the desire of them, it is not to be distinguished 
from those objects, and the same might be said of the 
intellectual sense of sight. A hungry boy staring into 
‘@ cook-shop window, feasting his eyes on the dishes 
‘and sniffing their odour, may indulge himself almost 
as immoderately (in imagination at least) as if he sat | 
‘at table with the dishes before him.”’ ® 





80 jy kal? iyépav y Tépyuc TO AuTNpOY ExTAHaosEL. Thucyd. 
ni. 88. 

8r ido. 0 av Tig Kal Tove aAAove, brav TavadI, xaipovrac 
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But self-indulgence is not a proper term to apply | 
to the man who exercises a critical taste in what he 
eats or drinks; the nice discrimination of flavours, a 
correct judgment of the character and age of wine, 
require gifts which raise the man who is fortunate 
enough to possess them to the level of a lover of the 
beautiful. Moreover it is quality, not quantity, which 
he cares about. ‘‘ But subtract this element of intelligent 
appreciation from the case, and suppose no higher feeling 
than the filling of a void—feeding and not dining,— 
appetite then loses its intellectual character and, sinking 
to the level of pure physical desire, becomes a matter 
of culpable self-indulgence. This is clearly observ- 
able in the case of wild animals. If a lion sees or 
hears a stag or wild goat or a flock of sheep, he is 
pleased, but not in the way in which an artist is pleased ; 
they are not to him an agreeable feature in the land- 
scape; he rejoices merely because he sees his way 
to a meal.82 This is an adventitious and accidental 
use of the nobler senses, distinctive only of the lower 
animals, or of men who resemble them. Abstraction 
made of the four senses of sight, hearing, smell and 
taste, there only remains the sense of touch,—the sense 
which has the most extensive range in hfe and belongs 
to us in virtue of our purely animal nature.” ®3 In 
Aristotle’s biological system the possession of this sense 
marks the line of division between vegetal and animal 
life. We see in the scheme of nature first, unorganised 
and lifeless matter, then things which live. in the 
sense that they grow, and lastly things which grow | 





82 obd 6 Aéwy'rH pwry TOU Bode adAG TH 2wdH [ xaipe|— — 
dpoiwe 8 ovd idov EAagov 4 a&ypiov atya, aAN Gre Bopay 
ee. 1118, a 20. ! 
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and also possess special senses. Of these special senses. — 


the one which first emerges as we pass from vegetal 
to animal life is touch—‘‘ the sense of food.” %+ All 
- animals, even the most rudimentary, such as molluscs, 
possess this sense at least, and they are enabled by 
it to make distinctions between injurious or non-profitable 
objects and their contraries. In more highly organised 
- animals taste, which is a kind of touch, enables animals 
to make the farther discriminations which their organ- 
isation requires between objects which will or will not 
serve for food, giving a kind of seasoning.’ ®s That 
is the broad distinction drawn in his physical works. 
_ Here he contents himself with pointing out that its 
- immediate purpose is to supply a want of which the 
organism is conscious,®° and that it does this by means 
of the pleasure which contact affords, not to the body 
as a whole, but to certain portions of it.827 This being 
its function, the right exercise of it is limited by the 
physical needs of the body; such things, and so much 
of those things, as contribute to health and strength, 
may be enjoyed, and to enjoy them with due regard 


to one’s means and with the restrictions which the. 





84 4) yap apn Tie tpopig aicAnowc. De Anima ii. 3. 414, 
b 7. 
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judgment of society imposes is self-restraint.8° Usually 
Aristotle remarks, men only err in one direction, that 
of over-enjoyment,89 hence there is no word for the 
intemperance of under-enjoyment. But to take too 
little is as well a defect, although probably a less 
serious and certainly a less common one, as to take 
too much. The man who injures his health by fasting 
is nearly as reprehensible as the man who does so 
by over-indulgence; society does not blame him so 
much because the tendency is the other way, and the 
discouragement is not so much required. Our language 
in regard to conduct is always governed by facts rather 
than reasons; a railway train which is five minutes 
early is as unpunctual as one which is five minutes 
late, but we do not say so, because it scarcely ever 


happens—ov rérevye © dvdpuaroe dia To pH wavy yiverBa. 


But Aristotle does not allow the sense of touch to | 


be a proper subject of self-control unless it serves the 
lower and absolutely necessary needs of the body. The 
more refined pleasures of touch, warm baths and fric- 
tion after gymnastic exercise, things that animals and 
uncivilised men do not indulge in, are excluded; it 
is only certain parts of the body that lend themselves 


to over-indulgence.9° Even the desires so called forth | 
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require to be distinguished; some are universal, like | 
the craving for food as such, and some are personal 
and acquired, like the taste for food of a particular 
kind or prepared in a way to suit individual liking.9! 
Over-indulgence in the desire of food as such is con- 
sidered by Aristotle to be rare, and confined to the 
one mistake of taking too much, for to eat or drink 
anything without discriminating its nature or quality 
and merely for the sake of ingesting something is un- 
natural, and a defect which none but the lowest natures. 
would be capable of. Aristotle treats this as outside 
the scope of his inquiry.92 In the virtues of conduct 
we are not concerned with extraordinary deflections. 
from the usual standard, either in the direction of ideal 
goodness or of unusual vice.93 That has already been 
pointed out in regard to courage. Absolute morality, 
the complete goodness which the Lacedemonians ex- 
pressed by the phrase ‘‘A godlike man,” % equally with 
the vices of disease, barbarism, or the action of brutalised 
men, is not within the field covered by Aristotle’s dis- 
cussion on conduct; he is thinking only of things 
as they usually are. For this reason he puts aside 
here, and subsequently in the seventh book, the grossest 
forms of self-indulgence, and considers only those which 
are commonly met with and which depend on individual 
proclivities. Self-indulgence so limited may be either. 





% tov 0 emOuutwy at piv Kowal Soxovew siva, ai & ido 
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in the things desired, or in the degree in which they 


are indulged in—excessive, being as Aristotle is careful 
‘to point out, ‘‘ that which is more than usual ”’ 95 either 
in amount or in the mode of enjoyment; many are 


the opportunities of error, and the self-indulgent , 


is not slow to avail himself of them.9 


The practical necessity of guarding against those 


departures from the standard which are most usual 
has led Aristotle in these chapters to dwell on self- 
indulgence rather than on self-restraint, as for the 
same reason he has described courage more fully than 
cowardice. He does not here consider whether a man 
indulges himself of set purpose, or whether he yields 
to the pleasure of the moment because he is not strong 
enough to resist; he reserves these questions for sub- 
sequent treatment in the discussion of self-mastery in 
Book VII. Self-control is looked at as the contrary 
of self-indulgence; the man who has it does not take 
pleasure in what gratifies the self-indulgent man, but 
on the contrary dislikes it, nor does he yield to any 
of the multiform excesses which distinguish such an 
one; his pleasures are confined to the satisfaction of 
simple and necessary physical wants within the limits 
of health and strength and the bounds of his pecuniary 
means. Equally he avoids the opposite extremes of 
self-privation and asceticism—assuming them to be 


| 


carried to a point injurious to vigorous life; good sense 


and reason is his rule.97 


CHAPTER 12.—Self-indulgence is said to be a greater 


fault than cowardice, for there is less difficulty in resisting 





95 to padAov fH we ot ToAAOI. 1118, b 23. 
9 Kara wavta © of axéAacrou brepadrXAoverv. 1118, b 24. 
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the attraction of pleasure than in bearing pain, which, iL 


at least when severe, alters the physical nature and | 
throws it off its balance.® By way of emphasising~~ 
the difference between cowardice and self-indulgence, 
Aristotle draws a distinction between them more inge- 
nious than real: “The habit of cowardice is not so 
voluntary as the acts which go to make a coward; 
the habit is unattended with pain, but the acts, such 
as throwing away your arms, are only done under 
the disturbing influence of pain—they seem forced on 
you. On the other hand, the acts which produce the 
habit of self-indulgence are voluntary, being indeed 
things which one keenly desires to do, but not so 
the habit itself; no one wishes to be self-indulgent.’ 99 
This passage it not consistent with what we have 
been told about voluntary action in the first chapter 
of the present book. ‘‘ Wherever the cause of action 
is in the agent and he knows the circumstances in which 
he is acting, his act is voluntary.” °° A distinction is 
here drawn between more and less voluntary action, which 
is doubtful, to say the least, as a matter of fact, and of 
which no hint has been given in the long chapter dealing 
with the subject. Moreover, one may ask whether 
@ person is not quite as unwilling to be called a coward 
as to incur the reproach of self-indulgence? Aristotle | 
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is probably right in indicating self-indulgence as the | 


more subtle and dangerous of the two excesses; ‘‘if 
it is not kept in check it will know no bounds, for 
the desire of pleasure is insatiable and comes from all 


kinds of quarters to those who are not blessed with , 


good sense.” 1° 


“That part of our nature which is iia, seat of desire — 


requires, therefore, to be under the rule and guidance 
of reason, just as boys are made to obey their tutors.” 1° 





Aristotle’s chapters on courage and self-control amount u 


* to an assertion of the superiority of power over endurance 
as the basis of moral character; the active and the 
passive qualities correspond in his ethical scheme to 
form and matter in his psychological scheme; each is 


a sine gud non, but doing and not suffering constitutes i 


et 


the excellence of man. 93 
Self-control is the negative, resisting side of those 


powerful impulses on whose exercise life depends; the ,, 





Tol gi ovv pn tora evTreBic Kal rd TO apxov, él TOAD HEE” 
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toz2 1119,b 13. The simile of boys under the guidance 
of their tutors (which does not. appeal very forcibly to us) 
would have seemed apposite enough to an Athenian. 
Boys of good family were not allowed to go out without 
their leader or tutor (generally a slave), and they were 
expected to obey him. There are many references to 
this in Plato, and a striking one in the Lysis. 
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tendency ‘“‘to be unmoved by passion” 4+ answers to’! 
anger as self-control does to desire, and, therefore, 
although in the genetic order the impulses regulated 
by self-control are prior to those regulated by courage 
and should therefore come first, Aristotle, viewing 
human nature in the Ethics critically as an already 
constituted whole, was acting on his own principles ,; 
in giving to courage the leading place. 

Modern readers of the Ethics are disposed to complain ' 
of Aristotle’s definition of courage on the ground that 
it exalts military virtue and finds little or no place 
for moral courage. This is true, but he provides a 
counterpoise in what he says as to the necessity of 
keeping your temper,'°5 and also by insisting on 
rational deliberation and an adequate object as essential 
to courage. Here as elsewhere the end crowns the 
work, and the end is the integrity of the individual 
and of the state. Self-defence and the maintenance 
of the inviolability of the state territory are the limits 
within which courage is properly contained. A war of 
unprovoked aggression would offer no field for this 
virtue. How Aristotle would have dealt with the question 
“What aggression is unprovoked?’ in the complicated 
struggles of modern states under the influence of the 
countless motives which actuate them, we cannot 
say. He might have thought that there was no justi- 
fication for the Crusades, and we may think that there , 
was some justification for the Persian War. 





104 1125, b 33. 
105 1125, b 26 sqq. 
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CHAPTER V 
Book IV. 


SPECIAL KINDS OF GOOD CONDUCT 
(continued) 


CONDUCT WITH REGARD TO WEALTH AND 
HONOUR ; CONDUCT IN SOCIETY. 
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THE conduct reviewed in this book falls into two main | 
divisions, conduct in public life and in private society : 
the former comprising the right use of wealth, magni- 
ficence, magnanimity, and proper spirit, and the latter 
friendliness, straightforwardness, social tact, and modesty 
of demeanour.t It may be assumed that neither these 
names nor any which can be substituted for them give 
the exact meaning intended to be conveyed by Aristotle. 
No word which describes a type of character retains 
its meaning for long, because the character it describes 
soon changes with the changes of national and social 
life, and as the same process takes place in any language 
into which the original may be transferred there is a 
double lability to error, and the correspondence of the 
word and the thing can never be more than approximate, 
sometimes with wide variations. | 

The object of the description of the kinds of conduct 
reviewed in this book is clearly stated. It is to show 
that good conduct in general is a mean state by proving 
even the slighter kinds to be so.2, But Aristotle could , 





* Right use of wealth (éAsv@ep.drnc); magnificence 
(ueyadorpérea); magnanimity (ueyadopvyia); proper 
spirit (mpadrne); friendliness (gAia); straightforward- 
ness (aAqSea); social tact (cvrpawcAia); modesty of de- 
meanour (aide). 

2 ov yelpov O& Kal Tac Tovatrag émeASciv’ padAdy TE yap 
ay sidsinuey ta wept ro 00c, Kal’ Exacrov SdueASdévrec, Kai 
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: 4 
never have intended to examine all cases of conduct, 
because it would have been an impossible task. He 
took certain selected instances out of a wide field, and 
was content to rest his case on them. His selection was 
not made at haphazard. Courage and temperance claim 
the first place for reasons already given; then he re- 
members that wealth and honour are considered by 
many to be supreme ends of conduct, and although this 
is a@ wrong view, it is not the less true that it is acted 
upon, and that these motives influence a large, and 
perhaps the largest part of conduct as a whole. But life 
is not confined to endeavouring to achieve distinction or 
make money ; the claims of society and of necessary re- 
laxation have to be satisfied: conduct in these matters 
is therefore considered, and forms the subject of this 
book. Conduct with regard to wealth and honour may 
conveniently be distinguished as conduct in public social 
life, and the remaining kinds as conduct in private 
social life. 





plecOTyrag elval Tac apEeTac TloTEVoaImEY AV, ETl TaVTWY OUTWC 
Zxov ovviddvrec. 1127, a 14. Although these words 
introduce the account of straightforward conduct only, 
their application is not limited to that case; “‘ ven 
conduct in private life is worth attention’’—ov yéeipov 
kat trac rorabrac émcASciv—a fortiori, will conduct 
in public life be so? 








TEXT 


CHAPTER 1.—Of the good qualities shown in public 
social life, the first to be examined is the right use of 
wealth. ‘‘ Wealth is everything which has a money 
value, including money itself,3 and its proper use includes 
as well acquisition as expenditure, although it is chiefly 
shown in expenditure.”’ 

Our word “ liberality,’’ which points to the spending 
side only, does not express Aristotle’s full meaning, 
although for convenience it must sometimes be employed. 





3 When things having a value of their own are used 
for currency they are still, with respect to that value, 
wealth, and their intrinsic value being variable affects 
their value as media of exchange. Aristotle knew this 
(1138, b 13), although the ancient world in general did 
not. Aspasius commenting on the text, unnecessarily 
amends Aristotle’s definition through a misapprehension 
on the point. Soxet d2 mn) wavy ixavie arodsddc0a 5 rev 
ovTw Acyouévwy Xpnuatwrv dSpioude* TO yap vdmopa avTd Kat 
TO apyvplov ov peTpEiraL vomuopatt. ayédov ovv 6 évTEArC 
Optapoc ovrdce tot’ ypypa & i} vdpuopd zorw 7H ov % a&la 
voulopare perpeira. Aristotle had said ‘‘ Wealth is every- 
thing whose value is measured by money” (1119, b 26) ; 
in his discussion on currency in Book V., Chap. 5, he 
notes that money itself, varies in value. Aspasius denies 


this, and says that money is not measured by money. 
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In civilised society, behaviour with regard: to getting and 
giving or otherwise disposing of things of money value 
constitutes a very large part of conduct in general, 
whilst ‘politically, well adjusted fiscal regulations are 
essential to stability and well-being, and occupy a large 
share of the wise legislator’s attention.’’5 These considera- 
tions serve to explain the great and apparently dispropor- 
tionate length at which the subject of wealth is treated. 

Liberality being ‘‘ moderation in the acquisition and ‘ 
disposal of wealth, or rather in its disposal,® the 
extremes which mark its abuse are extravagance and 
stinginess, and it is to be noted that each of these 
extremes is capable of abuse in two directions; the 
stingy man shows his illiberality in grasping as well as. 
in not parting with money, and the spendthrift is some- 
times as careless about his receipts as his expenditure. 
There is, however, this difference between them, that 
in common language stinginess (or illiberality) is always 
confined to its proper subject, wealth, whilst the word 
‘spendthrift ’ is often used with an implication that the 
money is spent on vicious indulgence; this is unfair to 
the spendthrift, who is not necessarily bad in more, 
directions than one.” 7 

“* Right conduct with respect to wealth lies, however, | 
more on the positive, active side of giving than on the, 





4 dtareiver Emi woAd. 1121, b 16. 

5 Boxe yap Tit Td wept Tac obatac sivae peyioTov TeraxSat 
KaA@c’ wept yap Tobrwy ToricBai pact Tac oTaoEe TavTac. 
Polit. 1. 7. 1266, a 36. 

6 1119, b 23-25. 

7 thy © aowriav émipépousv évidre cupmAékovTEec’ TOE yap 
axparsic kal sic akoAactay Saravhpove aowrove KaXoupev—ov 
O}) oikeiwe mpocayopsbovra. PovAsra yap dowroe sivar 6 ev 
KakoOV exw, TO PSeipev THY ovaiav. 1119, b 30. 
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negative side of receiving,’ and this whether the rightness | 


be shown in receiving from proper sources or in declining 
to receive from improper ones.’”’ Aristotle considers every 
form of receiving to be passive, whereas the grand 
characteristic of virtue is action. Moreover, ‘‘it is 
easier,” he thinks, “‘ not to take than to give: mankind 
being in general less disposed to give away what belongs 


to themselves than not to take what belongs to others.” 9 , 


““The liberal man, moreover, gets more thanks and 
praise, being of all good people the most liked.” He 


; must of course give in the right way and for worthy 


objects in order to deserve his popularity, and if he does 


this he will find pleasure in giving—pleasure being the 


accompaniment of all virtuous action, hence those who 
part with their money grudgingly are not entitled to 


_ the name of liberal.t! To those who know how to 





use it wealth is not valued for itself, but in order that 
it may be given away; they do not beg; their proper 
moneys are the source of their income, and. of these 
moneys they will be careful, so as not to starve their 
virtuous action; they will be circumspect in giving, 


so that they make the best use of their means.’ !2 
On these sections (1120, a 15-27) we notice how greatly | 
praise and the good opinion of society are relied on as | 





8 Receiving is negative, because Aristotle is assuming 
the moral agent to live on his means and not to make 
money by business or manual labour. The ‘ working 
man” is not a moral agent. 

9 TO yap oiksioy ijrrov mpoisvTar paddrov 7 ov AauPavovar 


To adAdrpiov. 1120, a 17. 


10 didovvrar S? oyedov partora oi zAcvbépioe Trav aT’ 
apetnc. 1120, a 21. 1X 1120, a 26. 

12 vd Tolc TuxoVcr dwou [6 eAevBépioc] iva Exy diddvac 
oic dei kat bre kai ov KaAcv. 1120, b 3. 
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tests of conduct, and also the assumption that conduct | 
which satisfies these tests brings its own reward in 
the form of pleasure. We must take Aristotle’s word for 
it that getting money is a negative and passive process ; 
but this is not a modern experience, and against it may 
be set Bacon’s remark that it is as hard to be rich as to 
be virtuous.73 Another difference between the ancient 
and modern world appears in the statement that liberal 
persons are not in the habit of begging; that liberal 
persons do not ask for themselves is true, but they 
are usually the most persistent and successful beggars 
for others; people who give themselves being naturally the 
most interested in the objects they support, and the claims 
of charity being inexhaustible. Aristotle notices that the! 
merit of liberality on its spending side does not depend 
on the amount expended, but on the proportion it bears 
to the means of the giver. ‘‘It may well be that the 
man who gives less than another is the more liberal 
of the two, if he gives from a smaller fund.” “Asa 
rule, those who inherit property are more free-handed 
than those who make their money themselves: they do 
not know what want is, and their fortune not being their 
own creation they are not tempted to overvalue it, like 
parents and poets; men of this stamp will obviously not 
grow rich.” ‘A generous man is easy to have to do with 
in money matters; it is always possible to get the 
better of him;'5 he would rather give where he ought 





13 “The things required to procure fortune are not 
fewer or less difficult than those to procure virtue.” 
Bacon, Advancement, viii. c. 2. 

14 ovfiy Oo) KwAdba zAsvPepiorepov sivac Tov Ta z2AaTTH 
Owdvra, tav am zrarrévwv did. 1120, b 9. 

15 kat evkowwvytoc © ézoriv 6 éXsvbiproc sig yphmara’ 
Sbvarae yap adeKccicOa, wr) Tywv ye Ta yphmara. 1121, a 4. 
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not, than not give where he ought; he makes a good 
use of his wealth according to his means, and is careful 
not to draw his funds from a tainted or corrupted source.” 

Stinginess and extravagance contrast at all points with 
this: the fault of the niggardly man is giving too little 
and getting too much; the extravagant man is just the 
opposite, but ‘‘ his characteristic efforts are not commonly 
conjoined—at least for long: it is not easy to be per- 
petually giving unless he looks after his income.%® A 
private fortune is soon run through in such circumstances, 
and it is only of private persons and limited fortunes that 
we are thinking when we use the words “stingy” and 
“extravagant.” Despots and others with practically 
unlimited means at command must be criticised from 
a different point of view..7. The spendthrift is a better | 
man by far than the niggard; his faults are on the right 
side, and they are remediable: age and want will bring 
him to his senses.7@ But age and want only increase the 
original defects of the penurious man, who is practically 
incurable.79 Moreover there is much to admire in a 
free-handed, generous disposition: the man is perhaps 
foolish, but he is not unamiable.?° t 





16 ra piv ovv Tie aowriac ov wavy ouvduvaZera’ ov yap 
padiov pndapdSev AapBavovra mac Siddva. 1121, a 16. 

17 rove yap Ta peyaAra ph Bev St det AapPavovrac, phde 
& dei, ov éyouev aveAsvBépove, oiov rode TUpavvoue TéAEC 
mopQovvrac Kal igod avdAwvrac, ada Tovnpod¢ paddAoy kal 
acePeic— 1122, a3. 

8 sviardg Te yap tote Kal WTO Tie HAuKiag Kal Td Tic 
amoptag. 1121, a 20. 

19 4 © aveAcvOepia aviarde tory. 1121, b 12. 

20 Sid Kat Ooxel ovK sivat pavAoce Td 0c" ov yap pwoxSnpov 
ovd ayevvovg rd brepBadAaw Sddvra kat pw) AauPavovra, 


nAWiov dé 1121, a 25. 
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‘‘Many spendthrifts are obliged to supply their wants 
in a way of which the moralist must disapprove; they 
go to money-lenders or sell their family portraits.2? Nor 
are their benevolences really liberal, for they give to 
the ministers of their pleasure, and as a matter of fact 
often become thoroughly depraved in their tastes. 
Without guidance this is likely to be their fate, but 
should they chance to be looked after, they will not 
improbably turn out well; 2? their disposition is at 
bottom not bad.”’ 

“‘Stinginess in its complete form consists, as has 
been said, in excessive getting and defective giving, 
but in practice it is very often not complete, and 
we see men who hoard without coveting their neigh- 
bours’ goods. 'T'wo different motives operate to produce 
this—a genuine indisposition to do wrong, and a 
fear of consequences; they think that if they were 
to lay hands on what belongs to others, others might 
do the lke by them, so they indulge their taste 
for acquisitiveness by the safe course of neither giving 
nor getting.’’23 ‘‘ Stinginess in the shape of avarice 
generally shows itself in low forms of making money, 
such as lending out small sums at a high rate of 
interest,?4 or in engaging in occupations which are not 
fit for gentlemen. The true opposite of right conduct '\ 
as to wealth is stinginess and avarice, not extra-j) 





2t avayKkacovra ovv érépwsev Topifav. 1121, a 34. 
22 ‘ x > , ? \ , 55% \ 4 747 » 
TUX@V O° eruersiac sic TO pécoV Kai cic TO Oéov adikolT 

av. 1121, b 11. 

23 of piv 1a Tiva émeikeay Kai evAaBeav Tov aloxypwv— 
ot 0 ad dia PdPov améyovra: tov aAXoTpiwy we ov padiov 

a» ON 2 ie Ae la A b > he. 7 
avrov piv Ta éréowy AauPavev, ra &’ avrov Erépove pH. 1121, 
b 24. 


24 roxioTal Kara pukpa Kal éwi roAAw. 1121, b 34. 
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. : Ti 
vaganice; not only are these two vices worse in them- 
selves, but the posers tendency of conduct is more in a 
their direction.”’ 


CHAPTER 2.—‘‘ The subject of magnificence naturally 
follows: it is also conduct with respect to wealth, but 
it is confined to the case of expenditure—expenditure, 
too, on a much larger scale than any we have been_ 
considering ; it may be defined as “‘ lavish expenditure | 
within the limits of good taste.’’25 ‘‘ Size is, however, | 
a relative expression and so is good taste; what is 
becoming depends on the person who spends and 
on the circumstances and object of the expenditure.*6 _ 
‘To give to a tramp,’ like Odysseus, may be kind, © 
but it cannot possibly be magnificent, however ap- 
propriate in every respect the gift may be.27 The | 
errors here are, on the side of defect, want of 
proportion, and a desire to do things cheaply 
(utkpompérea), and on the side of excess, vulgar and 
tasteless ostentation (ame:poxaXfa) ; the magnificent man 
avoids both, ‘he spends like one who knows.’ 28 Also 
he spends habitually and on principle—habit is deter- 
mined by the nature of its constituent acts and by the 
objects of those acts.29 The habit of magnificence 
accordingly consists in a large and becoming expenditure 





25 ey meyéOee rpérovea Saray éoriv. 1122, a 23. 

26 rh St péyeoc mpdcg 7° ov yap TO avrd daravnyua 
Tpinpapxy kal apyiJewpg. 7d mpérov 8) mpd¢ avdrév, Kat 
ty @ kal wept 6. 1122, a 24. 

@ p 

27. 6 0 & pukpoic 7} év perploe Kar agiav satavwv ov 
Aéyerar peyadorperic, oiov 7d ‘ woAddaKe Sdoxov adiry.”’ 
1122, a 26. 

28 imiorhmove tocxev. 1122, a 34. 

29 4 fle raic évepystaic OpiZerat, kal @v éoriv. 1122, b 1. 
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resulting in a work which answers to it; there must of 
course be the motive found in all good conduct—the 
motive of doing the thing well.3° The value of the 
expenditure of a man who knows how to spend is 
not measured by a money standard; taste, skill, and 
proportion count for infinitely more than material value.” 

‘“‘The objects which the magnificent man chiefly selects 
for the exercise of his gifts are those to which honour 
is specifically attached, offerings and sacrifices to the 
gods and to the whole world of spirits, and services of 
a friendly and honourable kind to the state,3' such as 
public banquets or the discharge of the duties of Trierarch 
or Ambassador on a brilliant scale. In all these cases 
we refer to the man who undertakes the duties, to his 
means, and to the duties themselves, which ought all 
to be proportionate to each other. Hence a poor man 
cannot be magnificent, and he would be foolish to 
attempt it.” 

‘* Public duties and benefactions do not, however, 
exhaust the opportunities of spending on a grand scale. 
Private life may once in a way claim the attention 
of the millionaire—a marriage or some occasion of 
the sort,3? the reception and entertainment of a private 
or public guest, or the building and furnishing of his own 
house in a manner suitable to his fortune and position ; 
here he will aim at something solid and enduring—‘ the 





3° §aravioa Si ra rovavra 6 peyadorpemij¢c Tov KaXov Eveka * 
KolWoV yap ToUTO Taic aperaic. 1122, b 6. 
3% tort O& TwY SaTavnuaTwr ola Aéyouev ra Tima (1101, b 
10 sqq.) otov ra wept Deobc, avabhyara Kai KatacKeval Kat 
, id , A ‘ 4 “ ‘ , s iv A x 
Svalat, duoiwe 8? Kai wept wav 7d Saydviov, kai doa mpd¢ TO 
Kowwov evgiroriunra éoriv. 1122, b 19. 
32 rwv 0? idiwy dca sicdwak yivera, olov yapog Kal e TE 


Towovtrov. 1122, b 35.. 
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things which last longest are the most beautiful,’ remarks 


_ Aristotle.33 In whatever is done, design and ornament 


must be subordinate to the purpose of the work—you 
must not treat a shrine as you would a mortuary tablet.3+ 
“The aim of the magnificent man in whatever he does, 
great or small, is to do it as well as it can possibly be 
done appropriately.” In these words Aristotle sums 
up the character.3 Extravagant and misplaced ex- , 
penditure is purely vulgar. A vulgar man 3° wants to 
show off his wealth, being under the impression that 
his money will bring him credit, and ‘‘ he generally does 
it badly, spending much on trivial or secondary objects 
without any sense of harmonious proportion, as, for 
example, entertaining his club companions on the scale 
of a wedding feast.” 37 In the other direction, to make a 
cheap show, and even then to grudge the money, is as 
bad or worse. Although this defect is not wholly un- 
known, we have no word for it. ‘‘ These habits,” says 





33 doa moAvypévia tTwv Epywv, KadAXoTa yap tavTa— 


1128, a 8. 


34 Nothing strikes a visitor to Athens more than the 
beauty, simplicity, and refinement of the mortuary 
tablets. To go from the Street of Tombs to Kensal 
Green is a lesson in taste. 

35 geri rov peyadompeTouc, tv @ av wom yéve, peyadoTpe- 
ToC Toliv (rd yap ToLOvTOY OvK EvUTép[ANTOV) Kal EyoV Kar’ 
agiav tov daravjyaroc. 1123, a 16. 

36 6 & vrapBadAwv cat Bavavooc. 1123, a19. Aspasius 
says éAnAvOe 82 7d Svoa ard THY mpde Tip épyaZouévwr * 
Babvoug yap ékadouv rac Kaptvac, évrevPev S? Kal TavTag Tove 


- xetporéxvac Pavatcove wvduacav. Asp. 104. 22. 


37 év Tolg pukpoic Twv SaTavnuarwy ToAda avaXioke Kal 
‘ < ~ ~ 
Aapmpiverac mapa péroc, olov ipaviorag yaukwe éoriav. 


1123, a 20. 
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Aristotle, ‘‘ are wrong, but they are not severely blamed, 
because they do no harm to one’s neighbour, nor are 
they very bad form.’ 3° It is the fact that they are 
blamed which makes them in any degree morally 
reprehensible. 





The two chapters on the right use of wealth on the 
moderate and on the grand scale are carefully written 
and worked out, and it is evident that Aristotle attached 
considerable importance to the subject. To make the 
best use of money, neither squandering nor mis- 
applying it, counts for much in a good life as he 
understood it. Whatever may be the scale of expendi- 
ture, proportion as an element of excellence is prominent. 
The man of moderate means must not pauperise himself 
either by giving or not receiving; one is as bad as the 
other. Vows of poverty, if kept, are inconsistent with 
a good life, for how can one who has nothing and who 
is ashamed to ask hold his place in the world and help 
his friends? To starve your means of action is as 
reprehensible as to reduce your bodily powers below the 
level of healthy efficiency. Although wealth honestly 
gotten is an advantage, it is not a necessity; a poor man 
or one of moderate means may be as liberal as any one 
else—it is a mere question of the relation between what 
he can do and what he actually does. The end, however, 
is more important than the means, and Aristotle has 
caught the true meaning of liberality in describing it 
as ‘‘ giving for the pleasure of giving.” An ungenerous 
man could scarcely have written this chapter. The 





38 cial piv ovv ai eEac avrat Kakiat, ov py dveidn ¥ emipé- 
povat dia TO pyre PAaPEpal rey wédag Elva fre ALav aoxhmovec. 
1128, a 31. 
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portrait of the spendthrift is excellently drawn, although 
his bad features are too much toned down; careless, 
extravagant, good-natured Charles Surface does more 
harm to society than Aristotle allows when he contrasts. 
him with the saving illiberal man by saying that “‘ he 
helps many, whilst the other helps no one, not even 
himself.’’ The expenditure of the spendthrift is at the 
best unproductive, whilst sayings prudently invested in- 
crease the national wealth. 

The chapter on magnificence—the esthetics of con- ' 
duct—is interesting quite as much for what it omits 
as for what it contains. The question propounded is, 
‘‘ What is the best use which a very rich man can make 
of his money?” We learn that he ought to live in; 
a style suitable to his fortune and position, and that 
public objects have a strong claim on his benevolent 
attention. Aristotle mentions the objects which were 
recognised by opinion in his time as proper for such 
expenditure; the discharge of the liturgies or public 
services which fell to citizens of means in the ordinary 
course, or which were voluntarily assumed by them, 
such as the furnishing a chorus for the plays, the 
maintenance and pay of those who were in training as 
competitors in the great athletic contests, feasting the 
tribes, the celebration of festivals and sacrifices and 
giving costly ornaments of a lasting kind to the temples. 
To expend large sums on these things both gratified the 
religious and artistic feelings of the Greek public and 
tended to the honour of the state, and was accordingly 
considered the mark of a generous and noble character. 
But although princely generosity for the benefit of the 
community is commendable, Aristotle was aware that 
‘it might be abused, and in the Politics he advises 
that in democratic states the desire of rich men 
to undertake expensive and useless services, such 
as providing choruses and torch races, should be 

16 
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checked.39 And although he was much alive to the 
dangers arising from poverty, he does not suggest public 
charity as a proper outlet for magnificent expenditure; 
a public banquet is permissible, a public soup kitchen 
certainly is not. Even the liberal man would not relieve 
poverty as such—he would give to the right people, but 
they would have to show some better claim than want. 

To cure disease or alleviate physical suffering by 
erecting and endowing hospitals was a way in which 
neither Aristotle nor Plato would have encouraged a 
rich man to spend his money. Poor citizens who were 
too ill to be cured by the summary methods of the 
parish doctor ought not, according to those authorities, 
to be artificially kept alive. Even Hippocrates considered 
the treatment of patients quite overcome with sickness 
not to fall within the province of the medical art. Of 
vulgar ostentation and cheap magnificence Aristotle does 
not think it necessary to speak at length; he indicates 
types which are but too well known; bad art is dis- 
agreeable, but, as he says, it hurts nobody; it is bad 
form (aoxnuooivn) and therefore pro tanto bad conduct, 
but not of a vicious type. 


CHAPTER 3.—Magnificence, or the habit of doing 
things on a great scale in the matter of expenditure, 
leads to the consideration of a habit in which a lordly 
spirit is shown in another direction—namely in the 
pursuit of honour, “the greatest of external goods.’ 4° 








39 [3éAriov o: Kal PovrAopmévove KwAdvew Astroupyeiv Tac 
Sawavnpac piv pr xpnoipouc 6: Asroupytac, oiov yopnyla¢g 
Aapradapxiac Kal doa ad\Aat rowdra. Polit. vir. (v.) 8. | 
1309, a 17. 

49 ry iat roic KaAdXlorowe GOXov* rowovroy 8 Hy Tryst * 
géytorov yap On) ToUTO THy Ektoe ayabov. 1128, b 19. 
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Aristotle embodies this habit concretely by describing one 
whom he calls ‘the magnanimous or the great-minded 
man.” This character is defined shortly as “‘a man who "| 
values himself highly and with good reason,’ 4? and out ,, 
of this general description his qualities are evolved. It 
is obvious that he must have sound sense—he must have 
the gift of seeing himself as others see him, for to form 
an exaggerated estimate of one’s own merit is foolish, 
and whatsoever else he may be no good man is a fool.4? 
“Tf then,” so Aristotle continues his argument, ‘‘ his own 
opinion of his supereminent excellence is justified, he 
must be worth something considerable, and there is 
one thing and only one thing considerable enough to 
be the measure of his value, and that is honour—the 
greatest of external goods. He will therefore conduct 
himself as he ought in the matter of honour and dis- 
honour.” 43 Aristotle proceeds to show what is proper 





4% Soxet 32) 6 peyadopuyoc sivac 6 peyddwy abrov akiov 
atéioc wv. 1123, b 1. 

426 yap py Kar akiay avtd rowyv Awe, Tov CF Kat 
aperhy oveet¢ HALMo¢ ovd avdnroc. 11238, b 2. 

43 Aristotle’s repeated statement that the object of the 
magnanimous man is honour (see 1124, a 4 and 12) sur- 
prises Aspasius, ric ov avT@ oKxomde ; ov pa Aia To rysaoGar’ 
<n yap av ourwe im adXoe, adda Td Twaptyey eavTov aciov 
UTd TOY oTovdaiwy TinacBa Kal cuvEdévat EauT aplory Kal 
atiy Tie mapa trav ayabav tmije Kat orovdi¢e. Aspasius 
109. 6. But the great-minded man lives in society, and 
although honour is not the swmmuwm bonum, it is in the 
opinion of accomplished men of the world an adequate end 
of social life. (of d? yapievrec Kal mpaxrixol Tyshv’ Tov yap 
moXitikov Biov sxeddv Touro TéXoc. 1095, b 22.) Aristotle 
in these books is not dealing with happiness in its highest, 
but in its secondary form, and (devrépwe 8 6 Kara rij 
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conduct for a highly placed man with a due, but not over- 
due sense of his own merit, who lives up to his own 
conception of honour and to whom dishonour is the 
thing of all others to be avoided. Having elected to 
describe a man rather than a bundle of attributes, 
he sketches his appearance and demeanour ; “‘ his move- 
ments are slow, his voice is a deep bass, his manner 
of speech deliberate.” 44 He never gets excited or hurries 
himself or speaks in a high key; these are signs of 
caring about petty things. A man so formed and 
endowed, and whose mistress is honour, cannot belong 
to the humble or middle class or earn his livelihood 
by commerce or labour; he must be well-born, powerful 
and rich, advantages always winning respect,45 but which 
he values only on that account. His actions are on a large 
scale, reminding us of physical beauty, to which size is 
essential.4° Jealous of superiority in others, he avoids 





GAAnv aperhv [evdaiuwv]. 1178, a9) so far as it is attain- 
able by the virtues of conduct, and of that form honour 
is an end. It is not the end of conduct, but it is an 
end always highly spoken of; it is one of the many 
shapes of that indefinite attribute called 75 xaddv. It is 
‘“‘the prize of virtue and attributed to good men.” 1123, 
b 35. 

44 Kal kivnoic 62 Bpudsia Tov peyeAoWdxov Soxel civat, Kat 
gwvy Papeta, cat Ete ordomioc. 1125, a 12. 

45 ai yap dvuvaoreiac cal 6 mAovrog Sia Thy Tyhy éorlv 
aipera—e) OF Kal 1 TY pukpdv éort, TOITW Kat TaXAa. 1124, 
a17. 

4° ty peyiOa yap i-peyadolvyia, Wowep Kal 7d KaAXoc 
peyary separ, of puxpol 0 aoreion Kal obpperpor, KaAOl © ov. 
1123, b6. The connection of size and beauty is natural 
to military nations whose mode of fighting gives an 
advantage to physical strength, and where the king is a 
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placing himself in circumstances where he will meet men 
who are better than himself; exertion and competition 
except for some supreme object are foreign to his nature. 
In great matters he condescends to receive the homage 
which is probably less than his due, but only if it is 
tendered by people of superior worth; he ignores 
altogether that which is offered in small matters or 
by commonplace people.47 

Caring little about anything, he does not court danger 
except on great occasions, and then he is unsparing 
of his life, as becomes a man to whom life is a thing of 





warrior. ‘To emphasise this, courtly artists took care to 
represent the king on an enormous scale relatively to his 
subjects, and especially to his enemies. In Egyptian art 
the monarch is a giant among dwarfs; in the more ad- 
vanced Assyrian sculpture he is only head and shoulders 
taller than his subjects, and Greek sculpture, which 
reproduces the characteristic feature of the Assyrian, 
namely low relief, follows it also in avoiding the 
extreme exaggeration of Egyptian art. The Homeric 
gods and kings are taller and bigger than other men, 
but not unnaturally so. Ajax was— 


tEoxoc Apysiwy kepadny re kal evpéac Wmoue 
(Il. 3. 227), 
and Nausicaa— 
Tasawy © vip i} ye Kapn Eye Hoe pérwra. 
Odys. 6. 107. 
Now, when kings do not fight, it is more by dress than 
size that the court painter distinguishes them. 
47 Kat emi piv Taic peydArae Kal bd TWY OTOVOALwY METPLWE 
noOhoera, we TwY oiksiwy TYYYavwY 7 Kal ~XaTTéVWY ‘—TiI¢ OF 
Tapa TOV TYXOVTWY Kal Emi puxpotc Tapmrav OArywphoe. 1124, 


a 5, 10, 
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little worth. This attitude would be ridiculous unless 
supported by sterling and exceptional merit, and Aristotle 
does not hesitate to attribute to him full and complete 
good conduct ; he goes farther and says that such a man 
ennobles virtue itself by lending to it the charm of his 
own great nature.4¢ But he has the defects of these 
merits; he is proud and overbearing with his equals; his 
just consciousness of his own good qualities causes him to 
look down on his fellow-creatures in general; 49 he will 
do a favour because that is a mark of superiority, but to 
receive one would be disagreeable to him, for only inferiors 
put themselves under an obligation; it is not more blessed 
to give than to receive, it is more honourable. ‘‘ Should 
any one by chance have done him a good turn, he will 
forget both the benefit and the benefactor; great people 
do not like to be reminded of their obligations, as Homer 
well knew when he described the interview between 
Thetis and Zeus.” 5° He possesses the social virtues 
in a very moderate degree, being both proud and 





48 Zouxe piv ovv 1) peyadopvyia oiov Kdéopog Tic sivar TOY 
apsr@v * petGovce yap avrac wot. 1124, a1. 

496 piv yap peyaddpvxyoc Sikaiwe Kxarappove [ror 
irrdwy| (So€4Za yao adnSec), of Sd wodAol rTuxdvTwe. 
1124, b 5. 

5° Soxovor Of Kal pynuovedey ov &v Tothowow sv, Ov O av 
riQwow ov—kai Ta piv Hdkwe axobav, Ta S andwg’ Ow Kat 
rhv Oérw ov yew Tag evepyeolac TH Aut, OVO of Adkwvec 
mpoc trove AOnvatouc, GAN a wemdvbecay ev. 1124, b 12. 
Aristotle’s memory is at fault here; Thetis does speak of 
the favours she rendered Zeus. She says— 


Zev warep, ei wore OF o¢ per aDavaroiow ovnca 
Kn A 50. (sf 2éAS 
} Emer H Epyw, THE ror KpHvoy eéAOwp. 

Il. 1. 503. 
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reserved, and taking no pains to hide his likes and 
dislikes— 


‘“‘An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth 
An they will take it, so, if not he’s plain.” 


He avoids general society, and can only live with 
intimate friends. He is not given either to praise or 
blame, and he has the particularly irritating quality of 
being astonished at nothing. As it is disagreeable to 
him to be in the wrong, he is careful not to speak off the 
book, but he sometimes pretends to know less than 
he does; this makes for effect. One great social merit, 
albeit a negative one, he possesses; he does not talk about 
himself, nor indeed about others; ‘‘ he does not talk about 
people”’—he is not av@pwroddyoc.5' The possession of 
all the virtues is thus seen to be not inconsistent with a 
good deal that is socially irritating and disagreeable. 





St ovd avOpwrordyog, ovre yap epi avrov épei ovTE rept 
érfpov. 1125, a 5. Aspasius belongs to the serious 
school of critics; he says, “‘If the magnanimous man 
does not talk about people, what does he talk about? 
We shall scarcely be wrong in saying that he talks chiefly 
of theology and the physical sciences; but if he talks 
about human matters as well, it will be of some virtue or 
other and the mode of exercising it.” rivec ovv ai rov 
peyadowoyxou dwALa Kat Adyou, tradH avOpdrwv airy Adyoe 
OvK EoTLV; 7H} OK av TiC apapTavor simw@v wept Tobrou bri TO 
piv bdrov OcorGyoc¢ éott Kal mwepi robrwyv Kal poe rode 
moAAove Kal Tepl picewo emioTnuwy; si O apa Kat Tépi 
avOpwrivwr, rept dAAng Twde aperng Kal Tov Kar’ avuTiy 
évepysiwv. Aspasius 114. 24. If the virtues are the 
only subjects of human interest on which the magnani- 
mous man will converse, we need not wonder that he has 
few friends. 
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Such is the remarkable and strongly drawn character 
presented to us by Aristotle under the title of the great- 
minded man. His mistress is honour—“ the greatest of | 
external goods.” To win honour is the object of his ; 
hife— 


‘By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, 
So he that doth redeem her thence might wear, 
Without corrival all her dignities.”’ 


From this root both his good and bad qualities spring; 
he is virtuous, for it would be alike dishonourable and 
inconsistent with his pretensions to be otherwise; he 
must be brave for, as Aristotle says, ‘“‘1t would never do 
for him to run away, swinging his arms.”’ 52 

From the consciousness of his own worth expressed in 
terms of honour, proceed his unsocial peculiarities, his con- 
tempt for his inferiors—that real contempt which is shown 
by ignoring them—his stand-off manner and disregard of 
the feelings of others, his morbid desire always to be first, 
his dislike of being reminded of what he owes to others, — 
all due to the self-consciousness and false pride of a nature 
to whom position and the opinion of the world count for 
so much. 

We are sometimes invited to see in this picture an 
ideal creation and the presentation of a great philo- 
sophical truth ; even more than this, the representation of 
a man of the highest speculative power, to whom ‘“ the 





52 ovdapwe 7 av apudZa peyadoWbyw pebyew wapacsioartt. 


1123, b 3]. 
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ever-present spectacle of the moral law within,” by its 
sublimity, exalts his mind.53 If such was Aristotle’s 
intention, he has not been successful in conveying it. In 
this chapter, as in the whole of the book, he is dealing 
with the virtues of conduct, with that lower and 
secondary form of excellence which he expressly and 
repeatedly distinguishes from the ideal life of speculative 
activity, and accordingly there is no word in the whole 


_ description of the great-minded man to suggest that he 


possesses speculative power in any, much less in the 
highest degree. Prudence and good sense are indeed 
given him; they are necessary ingredients in all good 
conduct, and without them his high opinion of himself 
would be unjustified and ridiculous, but the highest 
powers of reason are nowhere attributed to him. That 
Aristotle has ‘‘undertaken to picture the ideal of moral 


_ autonomy” is scarcely likely, for it is doubtful whether 


that expression would have conveyed anything to his 
mind. If we wish to know what Aristotle meant by a 
great-minded man it will be safer to refer to his own 
writings than to Kant. In the Posterior Analytics he 
discusses what it is to have a great mind; what is the 





53 ‘* He is an ideal creation in philosophy, as Philoctetes 
or Antigone is in tragedy. He is Aristotle’s concrete 
presentation of that @c:wpia which is essential to human 
excellence. He ‘contemplates’ the xdopoe or beautiful 
harmony of his own nature, and allows nothing external 
to it to dominate his thought or conduct. He thus 
realises avrapxea or autonomy, and ‘possesses all the 


_ virtues’ in a fuller sense than other virtuous men, who 


are conscious of the moral law merely through their 
gpdvnoic or practical insight and self-knowledge. The 
peyaddpuxoc is a man of the highest speculative power.” 
Stewart, Notes to Nicomachzan Ethics, i. 335. 
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common characteristic of those who are said to possess 
one. For this purpose, he tells us, ‘‘We must look at ' 
some of the men whom we know to be great-minded, 
and see what attribute they possess in so far as they are 
so. For example, if Alkibiades or Achilles or Ajax have 
great minds, what characteristic feature have they in 
common? It is this, that they will not endure to be 
slighted ; it was by reason of this that the first carried on 
a war, the second became angry, and the third killed him- 
self.”? 54 It is more likely that Aristotle was thinking of , 
ereat heroic chieftains like Ajax and Achilles, animated 
by the reputable, if somewhat superficial ideal of honour,55 
than that he wished to represent a truth in philosophy. 
What we actually see in his description is the figure 
of a proud and powerful noble moving among the 
lesser men around him with a haughty and supercilious 
indifference, a man for whom the hopes, joys, fears and 
interests of the world at large are scarcely existent; a 
Manfred, without his mystery and gloom. For one so 
constituted the virtues of conduct which are written in a 
minor key, humility, forbearance, patience under injury, 
self-sacrifice, are not virtues at all. To be poor and 
to labour with your hands doing that which is good is, 
in view of this ideal, not only not meritorious; it is 
not respectable. The virtuous working man did not 
enter into Aristotle’s moral scheme. ‘It is not possible, | 





54 si Tl got peyodopuyxia Cnroimev, oxerréov eri tTivwy psya-~ 
Aopbywv, ode iopev, Ti Exovow év TavTEC 7 TOLOUTOL. OlOV E 
AXxiBiadne peyadduyoc 7} 6 Axrrsd¢ Kat 6 Alac, ri tv 
tod . > 2 , e 7 e ¢ . . > 4 
amavtec ; TO py avéyecOar bBoiZousvor* 6 piv yap emroAéunoev 
6 & iuhvosv, 6 0 améxravey éavtdv. Post Anal. ti. 13. 
97, b 15. 

55 gatverar 8 émimoAadrepov sivar [} tyuh] tov Cyrov- 


pévov. 1095, b 23. 


1 


| 
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he says, for one who lives a mechanical or servile life to. 
practise the virtues of conduct.’ 5° rs 

It is not easy to guess why so much pains has been 
taken with this portrait ; 57 1t is possible that he desired 
to show by a concrete example that the sentiment of 
honour enters largely into conduct of the best kind,5* and 
that the man who keeps it consistently before him will be 
preserved from most of the grosser errors and from all the 
meannesses of life. Why this truth has been embodied 
in the shape in which we see it is another and a more 
puzzling question. We cannot suppose this strange figure 
to have been drawn from the life, still less to have been 
proposed as a pattern which the practical statesman 
should endeavour to follow in educating his citizens. It 
looks as if Aristotle has worked out the character by 
deducing the moral consequences which would result from 
the assumption of a highly gifted person, very conscious 
of his superiority and not without reason. It-is largely 
a fancy portrait. As a fancy portrait it cannot be 
considered one of Aristotle’s happiest efforts, nor does he 
usually succeed with the ideal. He had studied in the 
school of Dionysius and not that of Polygnotus; he could 





56 ovk olov +r émirndedoa ta Tie apetic Covta PBiov 
Bavavoov 7h Onrdv. Polit. 4. 5. 1278, a 21. 

57 Zell sees no difficulty: ‘“‘Quod hance virtutem 
Aristoteles nostro loco tam copiose et accurate pre multis 
et aliis describit, haud dubie eo pertinet, quia eadem 
veterum Atheniensium imprimis proprie habebatur.” 
To which Michelet adds: ‘‘Quin et ipsi Aristoteli 
propria fuisse videtur.” Michelet, Commentar. ad Arist. 
Eth. Nicom. p. 140. 

S38 of St xapievtec Kal mpaxricoi tysiv* [broAauPavover 
rayabby sivai] rov yap wodurov Biov oxeddv rovro TéA0c 


1905, b 22. 
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paint men as they were better than as they may be 
imagined to be.59 





The deviations from this standard are easily described ; 
some men, from an over-modest distrust of themselves 
and their powers, are habitually retiring, they take a 
lower place than that which rightfully belongs to them ; 
“‘this is a mistake and does them harm, for it not only 
prevents them from doing many things which it would be 
good to do, but it deprives them of the chance of getting 
on in life and consequently diminishes their opportunities 
of action.” © The man with too good an opinion of 
himself, who takes a too liberal measure of his powers, is 
criticised and sometimes laughed at. ‘‘ He affects a loud 
dress and bearing, talks of himself and his successes in 
the belief that the world will take him at his own © 
valuation.St Still, it is a less fault than the other; for | 
one thing, it is less common, and it is all in the direction 
of active life.” But neither the over-retiring nor the 
ostentatious pushing man can be called vicious; their 
faults harm nobody but themselves; their conduct is 
morally wrong, but not in a high degree, and in each case 
there are compensating good qualities. 


ol 





59 TloAdyywroce piv yap xpeirrove, Tlatowy é xslpouc, 
Avovictog 8? épuotove sixaZov. Poet. 2. 1448, a 5. 

6° » roabrn SO? ObEa SoKet Kal yeipove woitv* Exaoror yap 
7,7 os > 7s > , Q ‘ ~ ? ~ 
éplevra tov Kar ablav, adioravra 8? Kai rov mpakewv Trev 
KaXov kat tov emirndeupatwv we avagiot bvrec. 1125, a 24. 

St Kat éo8re Koopowvrat Kat oxXhpatt Kat Toi¢ ToLobToLC, Kai 

4 \ ? ld x ‘ Lf EE ae! x rNé 
Bobrovra ra edtvyhpara Kal pavepa civat adrav, Kal réyoust 
Tept avray we dia TobTwy TynOnoduevor. 1125, a 80. 


62 1125, a 32. 
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CHAPTER 4.—It has already been shown in the case of! 
magnificence and liberality how quantitative differences, 
differences in size and scale, may give rise to qualitative 
differences in conduct. Precisely the same thing happens. 
with regard to honour. The man of lofty mind and | 
commanding personality is entitled to conduct himself in 
society in a way which would be inappropriate and 
reprehensible in a man of inferior qualities and social 
position. Conduct with regard to honour must there- 
fore have a code adapted to men of moderate and even 
small merit, a difference founded on amount, as in the: 
case of money expenditure. Every one has his place in 
the world which he ought to know and be prepared 
to maintain. His qualities, whatever they may be, have 
a certain value, more or less. ‘‘ We recognise this, some- 
times by praising men for allowing no liberties to be: 
taken with them, and sometimes by praising them for 
not insisting unduly on what they consider to be their 
rights.” °3 This shows that there is a right kind of 
conduct with regard to honour in ordinary life, difficult as. 
it may be to fix it. Obviously we do not always use the 
expression ‘‘fond of honour”’ in the same sense; when 
we use it as a term of praise we mean ‘“‘ fonder of it than 
most people,” and when we use it as a term of reproach 
we mean “ fonder of it than he ought to be,” and this is. 
true when we speak of a man being fond of anything 
which, like honour, is itself commendable.*+ The middle,,. 





63 ort © Gre Tov iArdrysov eravovpmev wo avdpwon Kat 
| Adxarov, rov & apirdripov we pérpiov Kat oHppova, 1125, 

b 11. 
- 64 OpAOv & Gre TACoOvaxwe Tov PiroroLobrov AEyouévou ovK 
ml Td avro pépopev ast TO PiAdrsov, GAN ErawovrtTec piv ént 
zo paddov 7) of woAAol, Wéyovree 8 ext ro paddrov 7) det. 
1125, b 14. @iAorofovroc does not mean ‘‘ fond of any-- 
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and therefore the right point exists somewhere, although 
it is not easy to mark it, as is proved by the fact that we 
blame those who care too much as well as those who care 
too little for honour. There is no word, Aristotle remarks, 
which exactly meets the case; the true habit has no 
name, and for this reason, just as if two men in a theatre 
were to find a disengaged seat between them each would 
desire to annex it, so the blamable extremes, finding the 
middle place unoccupied by a name, each claim a right 
to it.65 All we can say is that when we compare this 
anonymous virtue with an excessive love of honour it 





thing,’ but ‘‘ fond of such a thing,” here, such a thing 
as honour. We do not praise a man for being fonder of 
gambling than the majority of men are. The expression 
‘‘more than he ought”? means ‘‘more than the majority do.”’ 
The ‘ ought” is arrived at in cases where the action is 
good, by taking the common standard of excellence; any- 
thing which rises above that average standard is praise- 
worthy, anything which falls below it is blamable. We 
do not praise a man for being no better than the rest of 
the world. 

65 avwvipov © ovene Tig psodtntoc, we zphunc Fouev 
appicBnreiv ra axkpa. 1125, b 17. It is sometimes 
supposed from the use of the word ‘‘ empty” here, that 
Aristotle was thinking of what was called in Attic pro- 
cedure ‘‘an empty action,” one in which a plaintiff signs 
judgment in default’of appearance by the other side. 
If so, the illustration was badly chosen. What is wanted 
is @ simile in which two persons are disputing as to an 
empty space between them; but if the illustration is 
taken from the suggested procedure in law there is no 
dispute; there is only one person who does anything, and 
he, instead of seeking to occupy a middle place, simply 
takes the place which his opponent has abandoned. 
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seems to be deficient, and when compared with back- 
wardness or over-modesty, it appears excessive. But this 
principle applies to all kinds of good conduct. 





The virtue above described would be called in English 


“proper pride.” Some of Aristotle’s ancient commen- 
tators, thinking it beneath the dignity of virtue that 
conduct on such a subject as honour should be called 
virtuous, hesitated to allow it the title. They conceived 
an object which they called ‘‘the beautiful,” and they 
would not allow conduct which did not aspire to this 
ideal to be called virtuous. To behave well in minor 
matters was not thought by these critics to deserve the 
name of good conduct. Aristotle was wiser than his 
commentators; he knew how much depends on the 
humbler virtues both in the formation of character and 
as helping to make social life tolerable. 


CuaPTeR 5.—Aristotle in discussing courage indicated 
the highest form of conduct to which anger or the 
spirited element in man gives rise. But anger is a 
feeling which may be aroused in many ways, and its 
power is by no means exhausted in enabling us to meet 
danger. In this chapter we have some examples of the 
way in which it influences conduct when no danger is to 
be apprehended or perils faced, when, in short, anger 
becomes temper, and finds vent in private life. In 
these circumstances the man we praise is the man 
who keeps his temper (mpaoc), and the men we blame 





66 > / Si ” \ > ~ > » > as ? ‘ 
ATOPT ELE av Ti¢ Wepl GAuTyCc, el EGTLV apETy Et yap 

~ b a x iW x r 4 DPS ‘ , > 
Wacad apse? OKOTOV TLUETGL TO KAAOV, AUTH O& THY TUAYV, OVUK 


tori évaperoc. Aspasius 117, 29. See p. 259. 
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are those who are too poor-spirited to have any temper 
to lose,£7 and also those who, being unable to check 
their feelings, are called bad-tempered. He who avoids 
these extremes and is able to keep his temper is said 
by Aristotle to be ‘‘imperturbable, not led away by 
passion, but angry only when, and so long as, it is. 
reasonable for him to be so.” 6 He must, however, be 
capable of anger, otherwise he would be despised, and he 
must give the rein to the feeling of indignation, when 
circumstances require it; not to do so would show a want 
of sensibility and an incapacity for being annoyed which 
are morally wrong; the man who is never angry will never 
defend himself or prevent insult, wrong, or injustice to 
himself and to those whom he is bound to protect. So to 
act is the mark of a fool. 

It appears from this description that there is much in 
common between the brave man and one who keeps 
his temper. Both are habitually unmoved,7° but both 
have a fund of anger on which to draw, and both are 
ready to use it in self-defence or for the sake of others to 
whom they owe a duty. Spirit or anger is in both cases. 
present as a mainspring of action, but it is held in check 
in both, and only released when either physical or moral 
harm. are to be apprehended. Courage corresponds to 
what Butler distinguished as anger, ‘‘a passion whose. 
end is to prevent and resist physical force and violence; ”’ 





67 » © EdAEnlic, cir aopynota tic torw if 6 Te Ohrore, 
péyera. 1126, a 3. 

68 BovAcrar yap 6 mpaoc arapaxog sivac kal ph ayeoOac 
wre tov TaQovc, aAN we av 6 Adyoe Taken, oVTW Kal zm 
rovroc Kal émt rosovTov xpdvov xaderaivav. 1125, b 33. 

69 of yap mn opyEdpusvor ep ig Set HABcoc SoKovow <ivat. 
1126, a 4. 

7° 1117, a 19; 1125, b 34. 
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the virtue here described nearly corresponds to what he 
called resentment, ‘‘ a feeling whose end is the prevention 
not of natural, but of moral evil.’’7! But Aristotle gives 
a greater latitude to the exercise of anger than Butler, 
and he does not so precisely define its scope. 

The errors to which an excess of anger leads are as 
various as the occasions which give rise to them. 
Aristotle notes three typical cases :— 

(1) The fault of quick temper (6py:Adrnc). Some men. 
get into a towering passion without any real reason,72 and 
on the most trivial provocations; not infrequently they 
vent their anger on the wrong people; their excitement 
is quite out of proportion to its real or supposed cause. 
The storm, however, subsides as quickly as it arose, and 
the reason of this is that they do not restrain their anger, 
but allow it free and open play.73 

(2) Bitterness of temper. The bitter man (wixpdc), on 
the contrary, nurses his anger, nor does he allow it to cool 
until he has got satisfaction by reprisal.74 He silently 
broods over his grievance and therefore no one can assist 
in persuading him to be reasonable. He has to get rid of 
his anger by the slow process of digesting it, as he would 
a bilious attack. He is a nuisance both to himself and 
his nearest friends.75 





7* Butler, Sermon on Resentment. 

72 So Herodotus says of Kyaxerés, jv yap dpynv axpdc. 
1. 73. 

73 of piv ovv dpyiAa tayéwe piv dpyiZovrar Kal vic ov Os 
kal 2 oic ov dei kal padAov 7} Okt, wabovra: O& Taxéwe* 8 Kai 
BéAriorov Exovew. cupfsatve & adroic TovTo Sr ov Karéxovar 
thv dpyhv. 1126, a 13. 

(74 mavAa 88 yivera drav avratodidy. 1126, a 21. 

75 sist © of TowovTar EavToic dyAnpdrarot Kal roig padiora 
giro. 1126, a 25. 

i ¥ 
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(3) Harshness of temper.7© This is the most distinct 
opposite to the commendable habit. The man who has it 
(xaXerdc) is worse than any of the others to live with; 
nothing will satisfy him but redress and revenge, and his 
ill-temper has no justification ; unfortunately it is a very 
human failing. What has been said on the subject of 
temper shows how difficult it is to assign precise limits to 
conduct and to say what amount of deviation on one side 
or the other is blamable ; much depends on the particular 
circumstances of the case, and the determination of what 
is right is frequently a matter of taste.77 Small errors. 
are therefore pardonable, and all that can certainly be said 
is, ‘‘ Avoid extremes, and remember that the greater the 
extremes, the greater the error.’ 7 


CHAPTER 6.—In this and the two succeeding chapters | 
Aristotle describes conduct in family lfe and amongst 
friends and in private society generally, under three aspects ; 
that of making yourself agreeable, of being truthful, 
and of contributing to the charm of conversation with- 
out being either vulgar or ill-natured. When we remem- 
ber how much time is spent in society it will be obvious. 
that right conduct in these matters has a good deal 
to do with making life pleasant, and that wrong conduct 
goes far to make it unbearable. But there are, and 
have been from the earliest times, exponents of the 
Ethics who do not admit that conduct right in the, 
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above respects ought to be called virtuous; that word, © 
it is assumed, belongs only to conduct of a serious 
kind, such as justice, courage, or self-control, and 
is misapplied to the superficial excellences which 
may he shown in the social or family circle. Such 
was not Aristotle’s view—he drew no such line of separa- 
tion; all conduct which is praised is in some degree 
virtuous, and all that is blamed is in some degree vicious, 
the moral difference between one kind of conduct and 
another being measured by the greater or less approbation 
and disapprobation of society. He gives moreover, a 
reason for mentioning qualities like social agreeability 
which clearly shows that he drew no such distinction 
as his commentators have drawn for him. ‘ Conduct 
of this kind must be considered,” he says, ‘‘in order 
to complete my inductive proof that all virtue is a 
mean state.’ 79 | 

If, then, every kind of social conduct be in some degree 
or other virtuous or vicious—and unless it were so it 
could not be brought into the induction—it follows 
that eccentricities of dress, such as that attributed to 
the Laconians,®° buffoonery and swagger are as really 
immoral as cowardice or peculation, although not in 
so high a degree. That conduct moves on an inclined 
plain is as true as that nature’s biological changes 
are continuous and imperceptible.®: 

Aristotle endeavours to arrive at the correct attitude 
in social life in speech and action by considering how 
far one is morally justified in making oneself agree- 
able. It is clear that to proceed on the principle of 
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never saying or doing anything which will give pain 
or annoyance is as bad as to pay no regard at all to 
other people’s feelings. The right line must be drawn 
somewhere between extreme complaisancy and habitual 
surliness. There is no name for this middle state, but 
it is something like friendship—it is ‘friendship minus 
affection.” ° | 

He who possesses the rare social quality of always 
saying and doing the right thing, does so naturally 
and without thinking, as he would walk, and not because 
he cares one way or the other for the people with 
whom he is thrown. “It makes no difference to him 
who they are,—friends, strangers, or acquaintances, he 
has the knack of being pleasant to them all from pure 
tact, whilst preserving the shades of distinction which 
relationship or intimacy require.” 3 But feeling no more 
actuates his mode of treating people than it actuates 
the manner in which he moves or dresses; he does 
the right thing for his own sake and not for theirs. 
Although ‘his behaviour is perfectly correct, sacrifices 
must not be expected of him. He would help a friend 
in distress so far as tactful sympathy and good advice 
go, but he would not play the part of a devoted and 
unselfish friend. To put it in a word, he treats people 
so far as manner goes, as they ought to be treated, 
and other things equal, he always prefers to give pleasure 
rather than pain. His natural good taste prevents him 
from taking part in social conversation or action which 
would seriously annoy others; rather than do this, 
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he would risk giving offence. Conduct which would 
bring harm or discredit on the author of it, he will 
always reprobate. His dislike of giving pain does not 
go so far as to make him tolerant of what may hurt 
others or offend good taste.2¢ His manner is different 
with distinguished and ordinary men, with bare acquaint- 
ance and with those whom he knows well, and he adapts 
it to other distinctions with the constant object of 
rendering to every one his exact due, in principle endea- 
vouring to make social life pleasant, and to contribute 
to pleasure of others, without giving unnecessary pain. 


CHAPTER 7.—A good chapter on truthfulness. Ié 
is shorter than Bacon’s essay on the subject and 
perhaps not so well written, but there is a great deal 
more in it and it avoids the confusion between falsehood 
and error which runs through Bacon’s essay,—a_ tract 
whose celebrity is due more to its literary finish than 
to the positive value of its contents. Although Aristotle’s 
immediate purpose is only to describe the man who 
is simple and sincere in social life and does not pro- 
fess to be other than he is, he goes to the root of all 
truthfulness when he says, ‘‘As a man is, so he lives, 
speaks, and acts, unless some motive supervene.®5 

In fact every one moves in the line of least resistance, 
and as it is easier to state what has occurred, as it has 
occurred, than to invent, every one would tell the truth 
with the innocent directness of a child if there were 
not some reason in the way, but inasmuch as there 
is always some reason, and frequently many, in the 
way, the absolutely truthful man may be said not to 
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exist. Nor would he be long tolerated if he did 
exist ; society would suppress a habit which made social 
life unendurable. No one can afford either always to 
tell or always to hear pure truth unless he has never done 
anything to be ashamed of. There are many things 
which are concealed even from those near to us, and we 
have Lord Bacon’s word for it that this may properly be 
done. ‘“‘ Set it down,” he says, ‘‘ that a habit of secrecy 
is both politic and moral. And in this part it is good that 
a man’s face give his tongue leave to speak.” To apply 
the principle of truthfulness with the modifications that 
mundane life requires, we approve the man ‘‘ who is truth- 
ful in speech and act, who represents his circumstances, 
merits and demerits as being what they really are, neither 
more nor less.’’ 86 Aristotle explains that he is only speak- 
ing of truthfulness in cases where its obligation is that 
which the rules and observances of social life impose, 
and not in cases where sanctions of a different kind 
apply, in contracts for instance, or business obligations 
or judicial oaths.87 Although there is no distinction in 
principle between stating facts in a drawing-room and 
in a witness-box, society metes out different degrees of 
disapprobation for departing from fact in the two 
cases: one is @ serious offence and the other may be 
only an innocent misrepresentation. But the same 
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habit regulates conduct in all cases—love of truth. 
“The man who has this habit will speak truth when 
it does not matter, and when it does.” 8° Theintellectual 
habit of accuracy has a good deal to do with the moral 
quality of truth. Vagueness or exaggeration in language 
make deceit easy and often lead to it. A man who 
is not telling the truth invariably protects himself by 
the use of loose general terms: ‘‘ dolus latet in general- 
ibus.” But if accuracy were insisted upon we should 
have no poetry—‘“ Poets,’’ as the proverb reminds us, 
‘tell many lies.”—xarad rhv rapomtav woddAa wWebdovra 
aowot. (Met. 1. 2. 983, a 3.) 

Such is the character of the man who conceals nothing 
and neither exaggerates nor diminishes anything, who 
in Homer’s phrase does not ‘‘ hide one thing in his mind 
and say another,’ °° who holds himself out to the world 
as being what he is, with a leaning, however, on the 
score of good taste, to self-depreciation.9° On one side of 
him stands man, who talks large and habitually magnifies 
himself and what belongs to him. When this is done 
without any motive but self-glorification, although it 
is reprehensible as being a departure from accuracy, 
‘there is not much harm in it; it is empty vanity rather_ 
than vice.”’9t ‘‘ Nor ought a man to be severely blamed 
who boasts only for the sake of honour or reputation, as ) 
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these are not disreputable objects, but it is bad form to do ° 
so for money or money’s worth.” 92 There is the same , 
distinction in swaggering as in lying; some people lie 
for the pleasure of it, and others for gain or honour.93 
‘‘As a rule, those who pretend to know more than they 
really do for the sake of gain select subjects in which 
knowledge is of advantage to others and in which 
their ignorance cannot well be detected—such subjects: 
as medicine or divination, into which a good deal of 
guesswork enters.”’ 94 
_ The extreme in the other direction is self-depreciation, 
making yourself out to be worse than you really are, 
especially in matters of common belief. This is what 
Sokrates used to do,95 and it is in better taste than the 
other fault ; the motive is not gain or any sort of advan- 
tage, but dislike of sententiousness.%° When, however, 
self-depreciation is on unimportant and obvious subjects,. 
such as the Laconian affectation in dress, it is a 
form of pretentiousness. ‘‘ But a moderate use of 
irony, not too obvious or glaring, sits gracefully on a 
man.”’ 97 

Irony, in the sense in which it is now commonly taken, 
as meaning an affectation of ignorance, is here attributed 
to Sokrates. The expression occurs in Plato, where: 
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Thrasymachus speaks of ‘‘ Sokrates’ usual irony.’ 9° The 
authority of Aristotle has had a good deal to do with 
fixing the present meaning of the word. It was not used 
by Plato, except in the one passage above quoted; the 
thing is common enough, but in its extreme form of 
pretending not to know what everybody else knows, it 
is now chiefly used by judges on the bench, and when 
well managed is both effective, and as Aristotle says, 
graceful. It is not a serious moral fault. 


CHAPTER 8.—‘“‘ Since life requires relaxation, and since 
social conversation of a light and agreeable kind is one 
form of relaxation, there must be a way of taking part 
in such conversation without jarring on the feelings of 
others ;99 a knack of saying what ought to be said 
rightly and also of listening, although there is a differ- 
ence between the two. As there is a right way, there 
will also be wrong ways in the form of excess and 
defect. Those who are always trying to raise a laugh 
are buffoons ; 1° they care more about setting on their 
hearers to laugh too, than about the propriety of what they 
say or about avoiding to give pain to the objects of their 
mirth. Those on the other hand who are incapable of 
saying anything amusing themselves and who are dis- 
pleased with others who make the effort, are morose 
and boorish. Those who have the gift of ready and 
appropriate wit are called versatile, meaning that they 
adapt themselves easily to the occasion ; this is in reality 
a movement of the mind, and you may judge character by 
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its movements just as well as you do the body.t But 
inasmuch as the things which cause laughter lie on the 
surface and the majority of people enjoy childishness and 
ill-natured jokes more than they ought, even buffoons are 
called versatile, being taken for men of refined wit; 7° 
it is, however, unnecessary to point out how widely they 
‘differ from the versatile man in the true sense. The 
man who would avoid the extremes must have tact; 
the tactful man says and listens to the things which 
are fit for the ears of a good man and a gentleman, for 
there is the opportunity, even in the lightest conversation, 
for such things to be said and listened to, and the amus- 
ing talk of an educated man differs from that of a vulgar 
ignorant person. We see this difference in the old and 
moern comedies ; in the old comedy, coarseness of expres- 
‘sion made the spectators laugh, but in the new comedy 
it is innuendo; '°3 there is much difference between the 
two in the point of good taste. 

“Ought raillery of the right kind to be defined as saying 
what is not unbecoming a gentleman, or as not hurting 
the feelings of a listener, or as giving pleasure to the 
hearers? or are points of this kind indefinable? The 
rule, whatever it may be, extends to listening, for what 
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_ :@ man will bear to hear he does not forbear to imitate.'°4 
It follows that he must put some restriction on what he 
says, for a gibe is a kind of abuse and the law forbids 
certain kinds of abuse, and it would be well if it forbade 
certain kinds of gibes also. The witty man who is a 
_ gentleman will act on the principle described, being, so 
to speak, a law to himself, whether he be called a man of 
tact, or simply versatile. But the buffoon cannot resist a 
joke, sparing neither himself nor others for the sake of 
a laugh,*and saying what a man of refined wit would 
never say, and sometimes what he would not like to hear. 
The boor is useless in society; he contributes nothing to 
it, and his gaucherie is an annoyance to every one.”’ 
The mean in social life, then, takes the three forms 
which have been mentioned. They are all concerned 
with talk and demeanour in society of a special kind. 
The subject of the first is truthfulness, that of the second 
is pleasure in our moments of relaxation, and of the 
third, pleasure in our intercourse in other circumstances 
of life.” 





Aristotle’s remarks about the old comedy show little 
| appreciation of the great writers of that school and 
| period. He seems to have been disgusted with the 
coarseness of their jokes and language and indignant 
at their licence of personal invective. But one wonders 
that he saw nothing worth noticing in Aristophanes 
except this side of him; no appreciation of his wit, 
humour and great poetic gifts. Humour, however, is 
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not Aristotle’s strong point, and he may possibly have 
resented Aristophanes’ caricature of philosophy in the 
Clouds. From whatever cause, he scarcely mentions. 
him either in the Poetics or elsewhere. His attitude 
to the early Greek comedy is as one-sided and unjust as. 
that of Horace to the early Latin comedy: 


‘‘At vestri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 
laudavere sales; nimium patienter utrumque 
ne dicam stulte mirati, si modo ego et vos 
scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dictum.” 


Aristotle does not mention that greatest of all social 
pests—the bore. Perhaps they were not so common in 
Athens as elsewhere; perhaps the opposing habits did 
not seem obvious; but that boredom is an immorality 
to be reprobated and, were it possible, suppressed, is not 
doubtful. 


CHAPTER 9.—‘‘ Shame can scarcely be called a virtue ;. 
it is a passion rather than a habit. Anyhow, it is defined 
as the fear of being badly thought of, and its effect is. 
somewhat like that produced by fear in circumstances 
of danger,'°s for people who are ashamed blush, and 
people who are in fear of death turn yellow-green. Both 
these results are due to the body, hence they are feelings. 
rather than habits. The feeling does not suit every age, 
but it is proper to youth. Young people ought to be 
susceptible of shame, because, living as they do under 
the influence of their feelings, they would often be led 
into error but that shame restrains them; but no one 
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would commend an elderly man for blushing, for he ought 
not to do anything to be ashamed of, nor is shame 
an attribute of the good, seeing that the bad have it. 


To be so constituted as to be ashamed if you do wrong ' 


and for this reason to imagine yourself to be good, is 
absurd, for you only feel shame when you have acted 
voluntarily, and no good man ever voluntarily does what 
he ought not to do. Shame may therefore be called 
‘hypothetically good; ¢f a man does wrong he will be 
ashamed’; this is a contingency which does not arise in 
good conduct.t°%° Nor does it follow that if shamelessness 
is a vice and if we blame one for not being ashamed 
when he does wrong, that it is a virtue to be ashamed 
when you do wrong. For the same reason Ben - eae y 
is not a virtue, but a mixture of virtue and vice.’ 


Although conduct of every kind, however important ° 


or however trivial, is theoretically the subject of one 
and the same science, yet much of what we do is to 
all appearance so indifferent in its results to ourselves 
and to others as not to be worth considering in laying 
down rules for practical guidance in life. It is probable 
that nothing said or done is wholly without some 
influence on character, but for the practical purposes 
of ethics it would be endless to take everything into 
account, and that science therefore confines itself to 
conduct important enough to excite attention in the 
shape of praise or blame. 

The varieties of conduct which have been examined in 
the sixth and succeeding chapters of this book bring us 


near to. the boundary which separates actions important , 
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enough to be ethically cognisable from those which are’ ' 
not. It will have been noticed how frequently Aristotle 

seems to hesitate whether he shall condemn or approve. 

“Tt is frequently not easy,’ he remarks, “to say on 

grounds of reason whether an act is blamable or not, 

it is a matter to be determined by individual taste ”’ ; 197 

and when he descends to particular cases he often feels. 

obliged to say that ‘‘such and such an act is not very 

wrong,’ which probably means that there are two 

opinions as to whether it is wrong at all. The fourth 

book is interesting for another reason; it shows how 

much there is in common between Greek life in the 

fourth century and our own, how permanent are the 

motives which actuate conduct in general, and how 

similar on the whole that conduct is. With some not 

very numerous exceptions, what Aristotle has written 

on the subject of liberality, proper pride and demeanour 

in society might have been written, it may almost be 
said, has been written, by Addison and Thackeray. 
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SPECIAL KINDS OF CONDUCT (continued) 


JUSTICE 
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JUSTICE receives a more elaborate treatment than any 
other virtue of conduct, nor are the reasons far to seek. 
Of the four great virtues—Courage, Self-restraint,. 
Wisdom, and Justice, it is the only one which is. 
distinctly altruistic;* hence it is the political virtue 
par excellence, the virtue comprising man’s duty to his. 
neighbour as a member of the state, as distinguished 
on the one hand from his duty to himself, and on the 
other from his obligation to be agreeable in private 
life.2 As such it is the key to many constitutional 
problems, and differences of opinion with regard to it. 
frequently arise, causing political unrest and not seldom 
revolution. Unfortunately, too, it offers a conspicuous. 
example of the errors which arise when a word is. 
used in many senses, and especially when (as in this. 
case) the senses are so various that it is sometimes. 
hard to trace their relationship. Frequently the word 
expresses nothing but personal preference or private 
opinion; ‘‘ Give me justice: I want nothing but what is. 
fair and right;’’—that is a phrase commonly used by 
contending parties : it simply means, ‘“‘I want a decision 
in my favour.” MRhetoricians of all kinds—advocates,. 
public speakers, and even serious politicians appeal in 
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every mood and tense to justice in support of the views 
they happen to be advocating; justice here means ‘‘ My 
policy,” ‘‘ the principles of my party,” “‘ the interest of my 
client ’’—every one is anxious to do business under such 
an attractive trade mark. Aristotle, with his analytical 
mind and fondness for precise verbal definitions, had here 
a wide field for the exercise of his powers in endeavouring 
to bring this chaos into some order and to fix the 
meaning of ‘‘just’’ and ‘‘ unjust” in the cases to which 
they can be legitimately applied. He had, moreover, to | 
bring justice within the doctrine of the mean. Obviously 
you cannot say that justice is a mean between the defect 
of having too much of the quality of justice and the 
defect of having too little, as you can say that courage 
is a mean between having too much and too little of 
the quality which constitutes courage. The extremes 
between which justice lies (if it can be said to occupy 
such a position at all) are not two opposite states, but one 
and the same state, namely injustice, or the habit of 
getting too much of that which is good and too little 
of that which is bad. Some care and ingenuity were | 
required before this awkward corner could be safely 
turned, and it will be seen hereafter in what way 
Aristotle dealt with the difficulty. 

But there was another and special reason why justice 
should have been comprehensively handled and its 
meanings fixed, if possible, once for all. It had formed 
the avowed subject of Plato’s greatest, and with one 
exception, his longest dialogue. ‘‘ To search for justice ” 
is expressly said to have been the object for which 
the interlocutors in the Republic came together and 
which determined the whole scope of the inquiry.3 
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According to the view put forward in the Dialogue, — 
justice, regarded as a quality of the individual man, 
is @ condition in which his reason, passions, and 
desires are in harmony, each performing its separate 
function without encroaching on the functions of any of 
the others; whilst regarded in its political aspect, as a 
necessary condition of the well-being of the state, it is to 
be found under constitutional arrangements which secure 
the harmonious co-operation of the governing, military, 
and mercantile classes. According to the theory of the 
Republic, therefore, justice is not a habit inducing a man 
to act in a certain way towards others, but a psycho- 
logical condition in which certain functions of his mind 
or soul, assumed to be separate, or at least capable of 
acting separately, are so adjusted that each performs its 
own distinct duties in correspondence with the duties 
of the others. Such a conception of justice gives no 
assistance in practice: it does not in the least help the 
legislator, judge or juryman, concerned as they all are 
with what goes on outside them, to know the ‘“ conduct 
within” which Plato declares to be justice in the only 
true sense of the word. The Republic therefore, 
notwithstanding its extraordinary merits as a compo- 
sition, might as well never have been written so far as 
practical teaching on the subject professedly discussed in 
it is concerned. But it occupied a place in the field of 
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discussion and added one more to the numerous dicta 
on the subject. It isremarkable, therefore, that Aristotle, 
after having announced his intention of following his 
usual method,5 should not have discussed this celebrated 
opinion, and indeed should only have discerned it in 
the last chapter of the book. Notwithstanding this 
reticence, it is hard to suppose that the memorable 
conversation in the house of Kephalus was not present 
to his mind and that he did not intend to displace the 
Platonic theory by his own. That he should have 
made no direct allusion to it is matter for remark, but 
nothing more. Of Aristotle in relation to Plato it is 
more than commonly true that the names we forget 
are those which we remember only too well.7 





5» O& oxalic tiv Eotrw Kata rhv avriv péOodov roic 
mpospeuévorce. 1129, a 5. 

6 xara perapopay oO: Kal duoidrnta tor ovK ad’Ty mpdc 
avrov Sikaov adAa Tov advrov ricw, kré. 1188, b 5. The 
whole of Chapter 11 deals with the subject. 

7 “On n’oublie que les noms dont on se souvient trop.”” 
Mme. de Stael. 





TEXT 


CHAPTER 1.—Aristotle begins, as has already been said, 
by announcing his intention of treating the subject of 
justice according to his usual plan—that is, by first 
considering current opinions about it. But, although 
justice is a word of very various meaning, and one on 
which many half-truths and some no-truths had been 
said by poets, public speakers and teachers, he does not 
state and review opinions in the manner we are led to 
expect,—not in the way, for instance, in which he 
catalogues opinions about happiness, pleasure, or 
friendship before discussing those subjects. He begins 
by observing “‘ that everybody understands by justice, the — 
habit which causes men to do and wish just acts.’’ ® J 

This popular definition leaves open the essential 
question what acts are just, a point on which neither 
theorisers nor ordinary people were agreed,9 but the 
question so often debated in Plato, and which both the 





8 6pmpev OF Tavtac Tv ToLabtny Fv BovrAopévoue éyev 
duaocbvnyv, ap ie mpaxtixol tov dikaiwy siot Kat ad’ ic 
Suaorpayova kat PobrAovra ra Sikaca. 1129, a6. 

9 Justice is variously described by the speakers in the 
Republic as ‘‘ telling the truth and restoring what you 
have taken” (aAnO4 re Aéyeww kal & av AGBy ric awodWdvat. 
Rep. 331 D); ‘‘ doing good to your friends and harm to 


your enemies” (rd rove pidoue ed rola Kal rove ?xApodc 
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historic and the Platonic Sokrates answered in the 
affirmative, is also raised: ‘‘Is justice a matter of | 
scientific knowledge, or not?’’ Aristotle therefore opens 
the subject by pointing out the distinction between 
habits on one hand and knowledge and capacity on the 
other. ‘‘ Knowledge and capacity may be exercised in any, 
and even in contrary directions, but we are determined 
by habit only in one.” ' This distinction, suggested 
partly by his having just described justice as a habit 
and partly by the statement that wishing to do just acts 
is a part of the definition, was necessary to be kept in 
view in consequence of the confusion arising from the 
Sokratic contention that virtue is knowledge. In the , 
Hippias Minor (which seems to be here referred to) 
Sokrates maintains that justice must necessarily be 
either a capacity or a science, or both, and he concludes. 
that the man who willingly acts unjustly cannot be 
otherwise than a good man.™* A paradox of this kind 
is of course not to be taken seriously, but the want of 
a clear view of the difference between conduct and 
artistic or professional skill has been at all times re- 
sponsible for a good deal of loose thinking and senti- 
mental writing, and Aristotle did well to remind his. 
hearers of it at the outset. He adds another warning. 
‘‘ Both justice and injustice are words used in many senses, 





cakwc. Rep. 332 D); ‘minding your own business and 
not being meddlesome”’ (76 ra avrov mparrew Kal a woAv- 
mpaypoveiv. Rep. 433 A); ‘“‘benefit to others, loss to 
yourself” (aAAdrpiov ayabdy, oixeia Cnuia. Rep. 392 B). 

10 Séivamic piv yap Kal émriorhpn SoKet TOY evavtiwy H adr) 
sivat, tice 82 H évavria THv évavriwy ov. 1129, a 13. 

1. 6 dpa ékov amapravwy Kal aioxpa Kal adiuca Toy, Gy 
‘Inia, eimep tle torw ovroc, ovK av dXXoc ein }} 6 ayabdc. 


Hip. Min. 376 B. 
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but inasmuch as their respective meanings lie near to one 
another the confusion arising from the use of the same 
word is liable to escape notice and is not obvious, as 
in the cases in which the difference is considerable.? 
It is not like those cases of equivocation where there 
is a visible difference in the things described by the 
common name,%3 as in the case of the key bone of the 
neck and the key of a door, or the foot of a mountain and 
the foot of a chair, which are so far apart that no 
mistake can possibly arise.’’ 4 | 

If now we examine what is really meant by ‘“‘just — 
acts’ we find the various senses are reducible to two— 
conformity to law, and equality in dealings with others. , 
Consider what conformity to law implies. The scope of 
law in an Hellenic State was almost coextensive with 
conduct in general; the object of the law being “ the 
common weal,’’ whether the community might happen 
to be a democracy, an aristocracy, an oligarchy or any 
other form of government.'s 





12 Zouxs O& wAcovaywc AéyecDar 7 Suxacocbvy Kai 7 adrkia, 
GdAG Sia TO cbveyyue sivae THY Spovuptay abrov AavOave Kai 
ovK @oTep éml THY wéppw ShAn wadrdrov. 1129, a 26. In 
the. Ph sics (vii. 4. 249, a 238) Aristotle points out that 
Liste} words (homonyms) sometimes so nearly resemble 
the thing whose name they bear as scarcely to be real 
homonyms but synonyms. iow d? tov éuwvupov ai piv 
Tord améxovca, ai O& Eyovcal twa épordryra, ai 8 tyyde¢ } 


& 


, bat > , 8 ‘ > ~ c , 3 s 
yévee 7 avadoyia, Sw od Soxovow spovupta sivar ovoal. 
That is the case here. 

3 Stahopa TOAAR H Kata THY idéav. 1129, a 29. 

4 ovk Womep él TOV Téppw SHAN padrAov. 1129, a 28. 

15 of O2 vduor ayopebovcr wept amavtTwy, oroyatduevor } Tow 
Koh suupépovtoc Tacw, 7) Toic/Kuptoic, 7 Kar aAXov Tiva 


tpdmov Toovrov. 1129, b 14. - 
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The science regulating this common weal is the science 
of Politics, which, as we were told in the very first 
chapter of the Ethics, prescribes what we ought to do 
and what forbear from doing,'® so that if happiness 
depends, as it does, on conduct, “ things just’’ in this 
wide sense of conformity to law will be all the things 
which produce happiness, assuming always laws to be 
well and intelligently framed. 

Justice, therefore, in this sense is coextensive with 
Ethics, in other words with the whole of that large 
department of human conduct which is praised and 
blamed. ‘‘ Laws, with few exceptions, are the ex- 
pression of good conduct in its widest sense, for the 
law directs us to live in obedience to the dictates 
of the moral virtues and forbids the corresponding 
misconduct.17 Justice is therefore complete virtue, 
since its possessor will not only do his duty to himself 
by being temperate, brave and so on, which many people 
can do, but will also do his duty in these and all other 
respects to his neighbour, which is infinitely harder,?® 
for as Bias well said, ‘authority will show the man.’ %9 
The view that Justice is ‘the good of others’ confirms 
this altruistic view of the virtue, for the just man does 





76 youoberovenge ti det mparrew Kal tivwy aréxecOa. 1094, 
b 5. 

17 gxedov yap Ta ToAAG TOY vouinwy Ta amd Tie SANG 
apeting Tpoorarréusva zor Kal? Exaotrny yap apernv mpo- 
orarret Shy Kal Ka? Exdornv pox Onpiav kwrba 6 vduoc. 1130, 


b 22. 


” 7 U 
8 redela © zoriv, dre 6 Exwv avrjy Kal Tpde Erepov Sbvara 


Th apern xpio8a, aAX ov pdvov ka? adrév' wodAol yap év 
ev Toi¢ oiKstorge TH apern Sbivavrae ypnoOa, év dS? Toie TpdE 
£repov advvarovery. 1129, b 31. 

9 1130, a 1. 
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what benefits others irrespective of their station, whether 
they be rulers or fellow-citizens.’’ 2° 


Carter 2.—‘‘ We now come to justice and injustice | 
in the special and proper sense of the words, as signifying, 
not good or bad conduct in general, but that variety of 
conduct which implies fairness or unfairness in dealing 
with others. By a fair man we mean one who does not 
attempt either to secure for himself or to give to 
others more than a proper share of goods or other 
benefits, or (which comes to the same thing) less than 
@ proper share of evils or disadvantages. That this 
is a special form of conduct is obvious: it is not 
involved in our notions of courage or self-restraint or 
magnanimity or generosity, but that it is a virtue of 
conduct is proved by the fact that we blame any de- , 


_parture from it.’ 27 


“‘ Justice, when used in the wide general sense of 
conformity to law, has much in common with justice in 
its special and limited sense; they are both referable 
to the same kind of conduct, namely conduct to others; 
they are synonymous inasmuch as both fall under 


the same genus, but one implies dealing with others 


in a spirit of fairness or equality, and the other implies 





dealing with others in a manner of which society 
approves, with or without the implication of fairness 
or of equality.” 22 





20 GdrAw yap Ta ouUdhépovTa TpaTTE, 7} ApxovTt 7} KOLWwVY. 
11380, a 4. 
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Of justice used in the special sense there are two 
kinds :— a 

1. Distributive justice (Scaveunrixdy, veuntixoy dikatoy), 
the habit of dealing fairly in the division of honours, 
wealth, or whatever else may be shared by those who are 
partners in the State.23 

2. Regulative justice (GopSwrdy dixaov), a habit of 
dealing fairly in questions arising out of the various. 
transactions between man and man, whether partners. 
in the State or not.24 & 

As to (1); the assumption made by Aristotle is that 
there is a common fund for partition,?5 and that those 
entitled to share it are the persons described as “‘ partners. 
in the State,” in other words citizens. 





The Greek, or at least the Athenian conception of a 
citizen, was that of a shareholder; he was looked on as 
a partner, not as a contributory. He had to pay taxes 
no doubt, but so had others who were not citizens ; it 
was not considered a self-evident proposition that the 
payment of taxes involved civil rights, representation and 
taxation did not go together. The fund in which as. 
a partner the citizen was entitled to share was not 
only money or the material property of the State, 
but meluded any advantages which a citizen might 





Tov KépOoue, 7) O& TEpt aTavTa wepi doa 6 orovdaioc. 1130, 
b 1. 

2 A ] ~ ~ ~ * , wn ~ HAA 

3 7O éy taic dtavopuaic tyne 7} xpnudtwv 7} Tov addAww 
doa peptoTa Toi¢ KoLywvover Tie ToAursiac. 1130, b 31. 

24 9 ylverat ty roic ovvad\Adypact Kat Toic Ekovolorg Kai 
toic axwoloic. 1131, b 25. 

25 ro piv yap dlaveunriKoy Sikaoy Twyv Kowwy ae. 1131, 


b 27. 
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be entitled to;26 such as honours, rights, privileges 
as well as other benefits. If we look to Aristotle’s. 
definition alone it would seem that distributive justice 
was limited to the case of citizens. But if we ex- 
amine the cases he gives in illustration of this form 
of justice, it is obvious that he means more than 
this. He says that the State holds together by 
the observance of the rule of reciprocal proportion,?7 
which is the rule applicable to distributive justice, 
and the cases of reciprocal proportion given are those 
between builders, shoemakers, doctors and others 
who wish to exchange the products of their skill and 
labour, the majority of whom would certainly not be 
citizens, but resident aliens or strangers. The common 
fund, therefore, which is always the subject matter of 
distributive justice must be extended to mean the aggre- 
gate fund available for the purchase of commodities from 
whatever sources derived, as well as State property 
strictly so-called and other advantages. 





(2) Regulative justice, applied for the purpose of | 
adjusting any inequality which may arise in business or 
other transactions between man and man independently 
of their status, is said to have two divisions according 
as the transactions are voluntary or involuntary. Aris-, 
totle gives as examples of the former, sale and purchase, 
loan of money at interest, pledge, lending without interest, 
deposit of goods kept for the use of depositor, letting 
goods for hire; and as examples of the latter, theft, 
adultery, poisoning, procuring, enticement of slaves, 





26 Goa pepioTa TOIc KOtywyovel THe ToAuTEtac. 1130, b 32. 
27 rH avTimouivy yap avaAoyov oumpéver ) mdALtc. 11382, 


b 33. 
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murder by secret means, false witness (all secret acts), 
and assault, forcible detention, murder, rape, maiming, 
criminal libel and slander, all open acts.28 

The former class, or voluntary transactions, are all 
eases of contract; the latter, or involuntary transactions, 
are all cases of wrongs. The examples given by Aristotle 
are illustrations merely, and not a complete enumeration 
of the cases in which transactions would require to be 
adjusted by law. 

Rights of property arising otherwise than by contract | 
are not mentioned or alluded to, nor does the enumera- 
tion include any wrongs arising from negligence. Yet the | 
ownership of land, houses, and mining leases must have 
conferred other rights which would require to be enforced, 
and damages must have been recoverable in many cases, 
at all events, where negligence caused loss. The justice 
which regulates business affairs must have had in 
practice a wider scope than is indicated by Aristotle’s 
examples. 

One more remark on the two main divisions of justice — 
has to be made. In the case of distributive justice 
the parties amongst whom the partition has to be made 
may be, in the eye of the law, either equal or unequal, 
but when an appeal is made to regulative justice the 
law assumes everybody to be equal, whether they are so 
or not. 

The function of distributive justice, therefore, is to 
lay down the principles upon which persons either of 
equal or unequal merit ought to share in a common 
fund; the function of regulative justice is to fix the, 





28 1131,a1. Aristotle does not mention the criminal 
offences of treason (wpodosia), perjury (~evdouaprupia), 
usurpation of civic rights—a most serious offence punished 
by slavery—or sacrilege (ac«3ia), one scarcely less so. 
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penalty properly payable in the shape of damages or 
punishment for the infraction of rights or the commission 
of wrongs, everybody concerned being supposed equal. 
How is this to be done? To answer this is to answer the 
question asked at the beginning of the book, ‘‘ What kind 
of a mean is justice, and what are the extremes between , 
which it lies ? ’’ 29 

First as to the rule in distributive justice. 'Take the case 
where the common fund is state property or the honours 
which the state has to bestow, and the question is how 
two citizens ought to share them. We have four things. 
to consider ; two persons and two shares. Now “‘ every 
one agrees that the distribution should be according to- 
merit of some kind.3° What ts merit is a question 
which, in the case supposed, will be differently answered 
under different forms of constitution.3' In a pure de- 
mocracy it is thought that to be free is a merit, and 
all being equally free, every one would be entitled to share 
equally in property and honour. 

That is the democratic idea—everybody to share: 
equally because everybody is equally free. One man to. 
count for one, and nobody to count for more than one. 
“In an oligarchy, wealth, in other cases noble birth or 
virtue, are considered meritorious.” But whatever the 
_ test applied, the just rule is in all cases the same, viz.:— 
As A is to B in point of merit, so must the share of A be 





29 , , ? x ¢€ 5 , \ A OL , . 
mola peodrne éoriv n Oukatocvvn, Kal TO Olkatov Tivwy 
pécov. 1129, a 3. 
30 ‘ X OL > ~ ~ ¢ x lA » 
TO yap Oikaov év raic vouaic duodoyovor TavTee Kat 
atiay tiva Ssiv sivac. 1131, a 25. 
3% rh pévroe aEiav ov tiv av’riv éyovot wavtec, aXX’ oi 
tv Onuokparixol éAcvSeptav, of © dAryapyikol wAoUTOY, of 8” 
piv Snpoxp p yap 
svyéveav, of © apioroxparixol aperhy. 1181, a 26. 
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to the share of B in point of value. This is a case of 
geometrical proportion, and the formula of distributive 
justice is therefore given by the formula A: B:: a:b, 
where A, B are the persons, and a, b their respective 
rewards. It will follow that A :a:: B: b, or that 
A’s merit together with his share will or ought to be 
proportionate to B’s merit together with his share.33 
When this rule is not observed there is dissension and 
complaint. 

Take next the case where the common fund is con- 
stituted by the wealth of the country available for 
distribution amongst producers and consumers, and not 
merely by state property. The principle here is the 
same; as A is to B in respect of skill, labour and ma- 
terials expended on his work, so will or ought to be the 
value receivable by A for his work out of the common 
fund of the country’s wealth by the medium of exchange 
to the value receivable by B for his work out of the same 
fund by the same agency.34 This case is complicated by 
the necessity of having to consider a medium of exchange, 
but the principle is the same.35 





w »” e ¢c isd ‘ \ i e ‘ 
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er An 8 , , e580 ~ ef ~ 
ouTw cuvTs0n, Oikalwe¢ cuvovate. 1) apa Tov a Opov T@ 
s ao ~ 8 , . a DS ~ ot , ? . 
y Kai » TOV p tT) © obZevite TO ev LavO"LY OLKALOV EGTI, Kal 
pécov 70 Oikaiov Tour éort, kré. 1181, b 5. 
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The rule “by which equality, and therefore justice, 
is arrived at in the case of wrongs and contracts is 
different. In the former, the person who has committed 


the offence is said by a convenient stretch of language to 


be the gainer and the person who has been injured the 


_ joser,3° and the law is said to endeavour to equalise 
_ matters by taking from the offender by way of penalty 


what he is supposed to have gained by his offence and 
giving it to the injured one in the form of a recompense 
for what he has suffered.37 This process is described by — 
Aristotle as arriving at a mean between the greater 
and the less by the rule of arithmetical proportion.3® 
A line is supposed to be divided into unequal parts 
by the acts complained of, and equality is effected by 
taking from the larger part the exact amount by which 
it exceeds the lesser part and adding it to the latter. 
Aristotle admits that in the case of redress of wrongs it is | 
straining the meaning of words to talk of gain and 


_ loss; but the difficulty is more than a verbal one. It 
_ would be impossible to work with such a rule in any 


tolerable system of criminal justice. A man tries to_ 
break into your house and is caught in the act. The 
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burglar has gained nothing and you have lost nothing, 
and if, as Aristotle says, the law looks merely to the 
difference created by the injury,39 it would have nothing 
to say in such a case. But Aristotle must have recog- | 
nised that in the case of wrongs with violence the 
law goes beyond attempting to put the persons imme- 
diately affected in statw quo, and that the real injury 
to be redressed is that created by the insecurity of 
life and property which would result from crimes of 
violence going unpunished. A thief picks your pocket _} 
and extracts a handkerchief worth a shilling; is his 
punishment to be measured by your loss, and if so by 
what rule? What Aristotle says on this subject is the 
more surprising because the true theory of punish- 
ment had already been clearly and excellently laid down 
in one of the Platonic dialogues, not as a new theory 
but as one generally known and acted upon. ‘‘ Male- 
factors are not punished,” says Protagoras in the dialogue 
of that name, ‘‘ because they have done wrong, since what 
is done cannot be undone,—they are punished with a 
view to the future, in order that neither the same man 
nor others who see him punished may again be guilty of 
similar wrong. Punishment is for the sake of prevention, 
and this is the view which everybody holds both as to- 
public and private punishment ;’’ 4° you are not hanged 
for stealing a horse, but that horses may not be stolen. 





39 wpdc Tov BAaBoue Tiy Siapopay povoy PBAére 6 vdpoc. 
1182, a 4. 
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Nor is the rule of arithmetical proportion more 


applicable to the case of contracts than to wrongs. 


_ A contracts to deliver so many bushels of wheat to B 


at a certain price and at a certain date, and breaks his 
contract. Aristotle assumes A to be a gainer by the 
breach and B a loser, and what the law ought to do is, 
he says, to take from A what he has gained and give it to 
B, and so make things equal. But A is not necessarily 
a gainer by the non-performance of his contract to deliver ; 
the movement of the Athenian corn market may have 
been such that he is a loser by his inability to complete 
the transaction at the date fixed. In this case, there 
would be nothing for B to receive as damages for his 
broken contract under Aristotle’s rule. But put it the 
other way and suppose A to have made money by failing 
to carry out the agreement; on what principle can his 
gain be considered the measure of B’s loss? B may 
easily have lost more than A has gained, and we can 
scarcely believe that in a great commercial city like 
Athens any court or arbitrator would say: ‘‘A has 
broken his contract it is true, and he has gained 


10 mine by doing so; it appears also that B has lost 


20 minze by the breach, but that is irrelevant. Let A 
pay 10 mine to B and then justice will be done.” 
This would be the justice not of a court, but of a 
comic opera. 

Aristotle concludes by observing that the words “ gain 
and loss”’ applied by him to involuntary transactions are 
derived in fact from voluntary ones; to have more than 
you had at first is called ‘‘ gain,’ and to have less is 
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called “‘loss”’; the expression is derived from business in 
the market—from cases where the law allows everybody 
to have a free hand—z.e. to make what he can. When, 
as the result of this freedom of action, the parties have 
neither more nor less than they had at first, they are said 
to have their own—they neither gain nor lose.4* But, 
(he implies without saying so here) gain and loss may 
also be considered to result from those involuntary trans- 
actions in which the law does not allow people to do as 


they like. Justice is, therefore, a mean between a kind’ 


of gain and a kind of loss, both in matters which are 
outside voluntary transactions and in those within it; it 
means “‘ equality first and last.’’ 42 


CuarTeR 5.—-This important chapter is opened by 
examining the view, attributed to the Pythagoreans, that 
justice is retaliation simply, that it consists in making the 
doer suffer the same kind (or the same degree) of injury 


J 


as he has inflicted. But Aristotle soon passes from _ 


criticism of the Pythagoreans to consider the principles 
which govern justice in its other aspect as regulating the 
distribution of commodities, and thence to examine the 
function and value of currency in facilitating such a 
distribution. There are few chapters in the Ethics which 





41 2h\fdvbe S& ra Gvdpuara Tavra, tH Te Znuia Kat Td Képdog, ék 
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e , ~ > ~ . = x ] isd ” # 
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1132, b 18. 
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better repay a careful reading, or which require to be read 
more carefully. 


Aristotle considers the rule of retaliation in relation to | 


his own two divisions of justice, regulative and distributive, 
and decides that it will not fit either.43 


If we look to regulative justice, at least to that side of | 
it which deals with what Aristotle distinguishes as — 


involuntary transactions,44 the rule that the wrong-doer 
should get what he has given, either in kind or amount 
(for that is what is really meant), will not do. If A has 
injured B by stealing his purse, no one would pretend 
that justice would be done by B injuring A by stealing his 
purse in return. Nor would the rule work out right if 
the principle of retribution were applied more generally. 
“If a magistrate orders a prisoner to be flogged,” says 
Aristotle, “‘he ought not to be flogged himself; but if 
the prisoner thereupon assaults the judge he deserves 
to be flogged and something more.’ 45 We observe 
here that the law does not deal with the persons 
equally. | 


Again, it makes some difference whether an act be 


- voluntary or not, but the Pythagorean rule does not 


allow for this.4¢ So much for the application of the , 


simple rule of ‘‘ suffering in return ”’ (dvrirerovOdc) to the 
involuntary side of regulative justice, on which it is to be 





A a 4 ’ b) ¥ Wey wou A 4 
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1132, b 28. 
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observed that Aristotle expresses no opinion on the 
theory of punishment or its adjustment to particular 
offences, confining himself to pointing out that the rule 
of simple retaliation is inapplicable. Nor does he say 
anything about the application of the principle to that 
branch of regulative justice which deals with voluntary 
transactions,47 considering probably that the principle of 
tit for tat is so obviously out of the question here as to 
require no comment. But although retaliation will not ' 
do, a rule of justice based on the idea of retaliation (rd 
rowovrov dikatov)—namely proportionate (not simple) reci- 
procity—will answer the purpose, both in cases of volun- 
tary and involuntary transactions, and also in the case 
of distributive justice. ‘‘It is by reciprocal action that , 
political communities subsist.” 48 ‘As to wrongs; if an 
injured person can get no proportionate redress, he is a 
slave.49 As to benefits; without proportionate reciprocal 
action there can be no exchange.”’’ 5° 

“‘It is by observing such a proportion whenever there 
comes to be a distribution out of a common fund or out 
of the equivalent of a common fund, whether the dis- 
tribution be of commercial values or of honours, that 
states are preserved.” 5! 





47 6 ylverat év toig ouvaAXaypact Toi¢ éxovotoe. 1131, 
b 25. 

48 ry avtirouiv yap avaAoyov ouppiva morc. 1182, 
b 38. 
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If such a distribution were sought to be made on other 
principles there could not be that exchange of commodities 
which is absolutely necessary. 

“In matters of exchange, then, in other words when the 
question is how persons unequal in respect of capacity or 
labour are to get what they deserve for the labour and 
capacity expended by each out of what may be regarded 
as a common fund, 7.e. the wealth of the state—the 
total product of the labour and capacity of every member 
of it—in such a case the geometrical principle of reciprocal 
_ proportion is just. If it cost more to build a house than 
to make a pair of shoes, any fair exchange between a 
builder and a shoemaker will require, to begin with, that 
the product of their respective labours be equalised; and 
so of everything that is exchanged; they must first be 
reduced to terms which will enable them to be measured 
and compared,5? and then, and not until then, can their 
products be exchanged. Hence the use of money as a 
common measure ; money, however, is merely the expres- 
sion of demand; it is demand which gives to money its 
value as a medium of exchange, or, to put it in another 


f way, “money is something conventionally exchanged 





against demand.’’53 If no one wanted anything, there 
would clearly be no exchange of commodities. But the 
demand for commodities, and therefore their value, varies. 
If there is no market, or no market in which the seller 





52 dv ovv Tpwrov y TO Kata THY avadoylay ‘oor, ita Td 
avrimeovOdc¢ yévynrat, Eorar TO Acyduevov. 1133,a10. dd 
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and buyer choose to deal, commodities would be worth- 
less.’’ 54 

‘“‘ From this arise two important functions of money. It 
is something which can be exchanged against a present 
demand, and it is something which secures to its possessor 
the power of supplying his demands in the future.’’ 55 
Money is therefore a conventional measure of value, 7.e. 
of wealth ;5° people might agree on anything for the 
purpose—cowries, copper discs, pieces of iron or paper, 
anything definite and reasonably portable, but the con- 
venience of having something of intrinsic worth has led to 
the very general use of gold and silver, which, inasmuch 
as they are portable and pass readily from hand to hand 
(coueraxeipiorwe), and are not lable to extreme fluctua- 
tions in value, are the best media for the purpose. These 
points—that money is a commodity with a value-as such, 
that it must be easily transferable, and that it tends to 
have the same value—are duly noted by Aristotle.s7 He 
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was well aware that money is not wealth unless the 
substance selected happens to be valuable for some useful 
purpose. 

But not only or principally is money useful as a 
measure of value, it is necessary as a medium of exchange 
in all but the rudest societies. Without it, the doctor 
would not be able to exchange with the shoemaker, 
nor the housebuilder with the tailor: Aristotle illus- 
trates this use of money at some length, and he 
points out that the rule which governs, or should 
govern it, is one of reciprocal proportion. As A is 
to B in skill, labour and materials expended in his 
work, so must their respective products be valued 
against each other for purposes of exchange. To take 
Aristotle’s own illustration, if a house reduced to the 
common measure of money is five mine, and a bed 
similarly reduced one mina, five beds will exchange for 
one house. It is only by the device of having a medium 
of exchange that commodities of unequal value can be 
compared and the demand for them satisfied.s8 With 
what is here said on the subject of currency Aristotle’s 
remarks in the first book of the Politics should be 
compared.59 On his views there was no great advance 
until the eighteenth century. ! 

It appears, then, that justice is a kind of mean, or to ' 
speak more correctly, ‘‘that it has to do with a mean,” and 
that injustice has to do with extremes.® For we under- 
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stand by a just man one who allocates to himself in 


relation to others, and to others in relation to others, 7.e. in 
the two cases of distribution and adjustment, that which 
is proportionately equal,—equal in point of desirability—a 
less evil being a relative good; and we understand by an 
unjust man one who will assign to himself too much of 
that which is desirable and too little of what is undesirable. 
Injustice is therefore a kind of excess, that is, it has to do 
with too much and too little. Justice is, however, not a 
mean in the sense that courage or temperance are so; it 
is a middle between two fixed points, not an intermediate 
oscillating between opposite relative defects; it is a mean 
only in the sense that its extremes are given by its 
contrary, but it is certainly an equality, and there are 
cases, as when a definite thing can be halved, whiten 
equality and mean are the same thing. 


Formally defined, justice may be said to be “a habit of ' 


mind causing a man deliberately to do what is fair as 
between himself and others, and also between others when 
he is not himself concerned—assigning in each case what 


by the rule of proportion he finds to be equal, neither too 


much nor too little.’ © 


CHAPTER 6.—Justice being a virtue of conduct, it 
is possible for a man to do an unjust thing without 
being unjust, as a man may be carried away by passion 
or circumstances to violate any other moral rule without 
being really immoral. But the acts which are called 
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just and unjust vary greatly in character; we call a 
man who does not restore a deposit unjust, and we apply 
the same term to a thief or a highwayman. Does this 
make any difference? © Aristotle says No; the rule 
already laid down for conduct in general—that its ethical 
value is determined by intention— applies to each and 
every case of injustice; to murder, robbery, adultery, as 
well as to breaking a contract or making an unfair dis- 
tribution. Acts are in all cases morally valued by their 
intention. This premissed, he goes on to remark on a 
case of so-called justice which is not the same with 
justice in its proper sense, because an unjust intention 
is from the nature of the case absent—the case, namely, 
of justice between father and son, and master and slave.®3 
For we must not forget®+ that the subject of our 
inquiry is not only justice simply, but justice as we find 
it in the state, that which is civily just.6s This must 
be kept in mind, for there is another kind of justice 
determined by other rules than those which have been 
laid down and which may be called domestic justice. 
Civil justice regulates conduct between those who live 





62 § mola aduchpara aduKwy On ddiKd¢ goTw ExdoTny ddiciav, 
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together with a view to a complete and self-sufficing 
life—free men equal either in number or in propor- 
tionate merit ; © those of whom this cannot be said are not 
within the sphere of civil justice, but of a kind of meta- 
phorical justice hereafter described. Justice, strictly so- 
called, is applicable to those whose lives are regulated 
by law, and law applies to those who break it; man- 
kind requires some authority to discriminate between 
the habit of giving themselves too much of the good 
things, and too little of the bad things, of life.7 The 
tendency to do this is so strong that no one can be trusted 
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67.1134, a 30. %ore ydp Sikaov, oi¢ Kal vduoe mpodec 
avrovc’ vduoc ©, év. oi¢ aduia. Sensitive persons are 
pained by the suggestion that the function of law is to 
correct wrong ; they say that social order is not a system 
of police; Aristotle, however, is here dealing with that 
portion of social order which is represented by positive 
law, and as a fact positive law is, not exclusively, but 
greatly and perhaps principally, occupied in redressing 
the inequalities arising from the failure of the members 
of a society to discharge their duties to society or to one 
another. Criminal law is wholly so occupied; it is 
impossible to say to what extent law which does not 
deal with crime has this object, as there are no statistics 
on the subject, but undoubtedly most civil litigation is 
remedial. 


‘‘Queritur ut crescunt tam magna volumina legis? 
In promptu causa est—crescit in orbe dolus.” 


The experience of practical lawyers would probably bear 
out Aristotle's view that if there were no injustice there 
would be very little positive law. 
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with absolute power, for he will be sure to abuse it. The 
ruler must therefore rule according to law, and if so, justly, 
and if so, equally. Justice has therefore been called ‘‘ the 
good of others,” because ‘‘ the just ruler does not make 
use of his power to give himself more absolute goods than 
proportionately belong to him, and hence may be said to 
work for others.” 

‘“What has been called domestic justice—justice exer- 
cised by a master towards his slaves, or by a father to his 
children, differs from this, for no one intentionally hurts 
himself, and his property is part of himself; now a slave 
is his property, and so is his child until he is of an age to 
be independent.°9 There can be no civil justice in this 
case, for as has been said, civil justice rests on law, and 
this implies an equal right to take part in government— 
to rule and be ruled.7? The wife has some share in 
management of the house and family, and therefore the 
justice between husband and wife is more like justice 
between citizen and citizen than the other kinds of family 
justice ; still it is not the same: it may be called ‘‘ House- 
hold justice.’ 7? 


CHAPTER 7.—Aristotle in the preceding chapter having ~ 
divided justice in the proper sense of the word, 2.e. 
justice as it exists between the members of a state, into 
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civil justice (woArricdy Sixaov) and justice in the domestic © 
relations, now proceeds to subdivide civil justice into 
two parts. He says that one part is “‘ natural,” that is, 
having the same force everywhere and not resting on | 
custom, whilst the other part is conventional, that is, 
originally indifferent, but becoming authoritative when law 
or custom have pronounced it.72 ‘‘ Some have thought,” 
he adds, ‘‘ that all civil justice is conventional because they 
see that that which is natural is unchangeable and has the 
same force everywhere, just as fire burns both here and in 
Persia, whereas ‘ things just’ are liable to be changed.’’”_, 
Aristotle proceeds to deal with this statement. As his 
reasoning is somewhat difficult to follow, it will be better 
to give it in his own words. This is how he puts it: 
‘This will not hold, still it is true with a modification ; 73 
with the gods perhaps it is never true, with ourselves there 
is such a thing as natural justice,—still all justice is vari- 
able; yet for all that there is such a thing as natural 
justice as well as justice which is not by nature. Of 
things contingent, what kind exists by nature and what 
does not, but depends on custom and convention, if indeed 
both are similarly variable, is obvious. In other cases, 
too, the same distinction will apply; naturally the right 
hand is the stronger, although every one may become 
ambidextrous. 

“Things conventionally just, things which depend on 
convenience, are like weights and measures; the measures 
of wine and corn are not everywhere of equal capacity— 
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where retail dealers buy they are larger, and where they 
sell smaller ; 74 and similarly the justice which depends not 
on nature but on man is not everywhere the same any 
more than political constitutions are the same, although 
there is one form of constitution, and only one, which is 
according to nature and is everywhere the best.75 

“General conceptions of what is just and according to 
law stand to the cases falling under them as universals 
to particulars—things done are many but things just are 
one, for they are universal propositions.”’ 7 

Such is Aristotle’s demonstration of natural justice as 
we find it in the text, and every reader must be left to 
make what he can of it. It is probable that when Aris- 
totle was lecturing on the subject he did not express him- 
self as clearly as might be desired, and that the reporter to 
whom we are indebted for what he said, not understand- 
ing him, has made confusion twice confounded. But if it 
be thought necessary to extract a definite meaning out 
of the passage, we had better accept Heliodorus’ way of 
putting it. ‘‘If men live good and wholesome lives,” he 





74 ov yap Tavrayxou ica Ta oivnpa kai ornpa pérpa, aAN 
ov piv wvovvrat, pcilw, ov 62 twAovowy, 2Adtrw. 1135, a1. 

75 This assertion of one natural and universally best 
constitution is not consistent with the theory of the state 
developed in the Politics. There, the best constitution is 
said to depend on circumstances; if the question arises 
how the justest and best laws are to be framed, we are 
told to look to what is expedient for the state as a whole 
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applicable universally to all cases. 
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says, ‘“‘ there is a justice which is always the same and 
this is called ‘natural justice’; nor is it less entitled to be 
so called because men of perverted natures do not follow 
or accept it, but have a conventional justice of their own 
suited to their inferior dispositions. Honey is not less 
sweet because diseased palates do not find it so. That 
justice which profits all good men and which prevails in 
the one perfect civil community is natural or absolute, 
any other is conventional. People may if they choose use 
their left hand instead of their right—but the right hand 
is nevertheless naturally stronger.” 77 Aristotle may per- 
haps have meant this, but he has certainly not said so. 





Readers who remember what was said in the first | 
chapter of the second book of the Ethics as to the genesis 
of moral virtue,—that it comes to us through habit and 
that no one of the moral virtues is naturally inbred in us, 
because that which exists by nature is not to be modified 
by habit,7?—will be surprised to find Aristotle in this 
chapter assuming the existence of a natural justice whose 
characteristic is that it is always and everywhere the 
same ; of a justice which does not conform to that part of 
the definition of good conduct which asserts it to be a 
habit produced by repeated acts and therefore taking its 
shape and colour from those acts. Nor is there anything 
in the Ethics which explains the inconsistency. It is, 





77 Heliodorus, p. 182.9; edit. Heylbut. The assump- 
tion that the right hand is naturally stronger, made by 
Aristotle (pice yap 7 Se&ta xpeirrwv. 1184, b 83) and 
repeated by Heliodorus, gives a measure of the argument 
for natural justice. 
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true that in the passage referred to Aristotle says that 
although the virtues of conduct do not arise by nature 
they do not arise against her will; that we have a natural 
capacity to receive them, but that they are brought to 
their full growth as the result of habit.79 It is also true , 
that in the thirteenth chapter of the sixth book where 
natural virtue is spoken of in relation to complete virtue,®° 
that we are told that the universal opinion is that each 
one of the virtues of conduct belong to us “in a way”’ 
by nature. But in both passages the same thing is 
meant, although in the former it is negatively and in the 
latter positively put—namely that we are so constituted 
by nature as to have the capacity of forming habits, and 
that we have an inbred tendency towards habits of a 
particular kind.** But neither passage suggests the 
existence of a completely developed virtue of conduct as 
the result of an effort of nature and distinct from a 
virtue of the same kind as the result of habit. But if 
we turn to the Rhetoric it would seem that Aristotle 
must have meant what he certainly appears to say in 
the chapter before us, namely that there is a natural, 
universal and invariable justice as well as a conventional, 
partial and changeable one. We read ‘there is by 
nature a universal ‘just’ and ‘unjust’ divined by every 
one and existing in the absence either of civil life or 
of convention,” § and he cites as an example of this, 
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universal law of justice the case in the Antigoné of | 
Sophokles of the duty of blood relations to bury their 
dead; ‘‘this,’”’ he says, ‘‘ is by nature just.” 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, who has traced quite 
correctly the genesis of moral conduct, should have 
been carried away by the poetic fiction of a natural 
justice, and still more so that he should never have 
inquired whether the case which he cites possesses any 
authority or not. That the members of a family should 
bury their dead is an obligation deeply felt and widely 
spread, but it is very far from being universally recognised 
as a duty, and it is in no possible sense a law of nature. 
Aristotle cannot be blamed for not knowing the numerous 
instances of its violation which have been collected by 
modern travellers, but he might well have known the case 
cited by Herodotus. It appears that an Indian tribe 
called Kallatiz used to eat their dead relations instead 
of burying or burning them. Now when Darius was 
king he summoned some Greeks who happened to be 
present and asked them ‘‘for what sum they would eat 
their fathers after death’’; to which they replied that 
“‘they would not doit for any sum he could name.” On 
which he asked some members of the tribe named, and 
in the presence of the same Greeks asked them ‘‘ what 
money they would take to burn their deceased fathers 
with fire,’ and the Indians, with a cry of horror, 
begged him to hold his tongue. Herodotus adds 
the following comment: “It appears to me _ that 
Pindar was right when he said that custom is king 
of all.” 83 

If Aristotle, contrary to his own principles, has lent 
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his authority to the belief that in morals there is some- 
thing always and everywhere right, we must excuse him 
for supporting a fiction which some writers even in the 
present day have not been able to get rid of. But 
_ those who maintain the doctrine of natural justice may 
fairly be asked to point out any single rule of conduct, 
positive or negative, on which the whole world is and 
has always been agreed.8¢ Until that has been done 
justice may be allowed to keep its place with the other 
virtues as an indefinite right taking its shape, like the 
leaden rule of the Lesbian builders, from the nature of 
the circumstances in which it is applied. a 


CHAPTER 8.—In discussing the distinction between 
voluntary and involuntary actions in the third book 
Aristotle had pointed out that the difference was one 
which not only the moral philosopher was bound to 
bear inmind, but which the legislator would find 
useful when he had to assign rewards and punish- 
ments.85 It will be remembered that an involuntary 
act, properly so called, was defined as one due to 
external force ;*° neither moral compulsion, however 
strong, nor the influence of anger or desire sufficing 
to bring acts done under their influence within the 
class of involuntary actions. But it was also pointed 
out that acts might be classed as involuntary if done 
in ignorance of material surrounding facts which the 
agent was not bound to know, provided the act is after- 
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wards regretted ; 87 voluntary acts on the other hand being 
those proceeding from the agent himself acting with full 
knowledge of all the particular circumstances in which he 
acts.88 But reprehensible ignorance—ignorance of what 
all reasonable people know, or might know but for their 
own fault—is morally the same as positive knowledge. 
All these distinctions Aristotle tells us apply to the case 
of justice to the same extent and with the limitations 
applicable to the other virtues of conduct. Notwith- 
standing that the rule of justice is stated in mathematical 
formule, if a man acts involuntarily he cannot be said 
to be either just or unjust.89 The test of moral conduct 
in general—praise or blame—must therefore be applied 
to justice; if an act be voluntary and also blamed it is 
unjust without more.%° An act induced by force is not 
one which a criminal court would punish; an act the 
result of misapprehension would be punishable or not 
according to the nature of the misapprehension. Aris- 
totle’s language also implies that an involuntary act would 
not, or at least ought not, to give rise to a civil remedy ; 
and that neither the distribution of honour, money or 
other goods whether by the public authority or in the way 
of commercial exchange, nor an act of regulative justice, 
can be called just, even if satisfying the rules of geometrical 
and arithmetical proportions, unless those acts are also 
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voluntary ; that is the dividing line.9t For purposes of 
justice, therefore, an act not intended is not an act at all. 
How far this is really true will be presently considered. 
He adds that a further distinction is to be made between 
voluntary actions which are the result of previous deliber- 
ation and those which are not. On the basis of these 
distinctions, actions occasioning loss in the general inter- 
course of mankind 9? meaning, it would seem, actions 
which by violating the rules either of distributive 
or regulative justice occasion loss in the wide sense 
given to the word, may be placed in the following 
classes :— 

1. Accidents (arvyjpara); where the act is non-volun- 
tary and its consequences contrary to expectation, 
and where the cause of the damage may therefore be 
said to be something outside 93; as where A injures B 
by the accidental bursting of a gun which he was 
properly using and had good grounds for believing to 
be safe. 

2. Mistakes (apapripara) ; where the act is non-volun- 
tary and free from any bad intent, but its consequences 
are or ought to have been foreseen; where consequently 
the cause of the damage may be said to be the person 
occasioning it 94; as where A injures B by the bursting of 
a gun which he had overcharged. 

3. Unpremeditated wrongs (aduhuara) ; acts voluntary 
in the strict sense of the word but not deliberately 
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planned,95 as where A kills B in a sudden fit of anger or 
jealousy ; manslaughter. 

4. Premeditated wrongs (uox@npia) ; as where A lays 
his plans to kill B and does so; murder.% 

All these distinctions must be attended to by the legis- 
lator if his laws are to be just, and also by those who 
apply the rules of geometrical and arithmetical proportion 
to the cases falling within those respective rules. For 
instance, in the case of unpremeditated wrongs justice 
requires you to take into account whether an admitted 
injury has been done under the influence of anger or not; 
anger is a protest against a seeming wrong,97 and it would 
hardly be just not to make allowance for resenting an 
apparent injustice. Deliberate injury, however, is inex- 
cusable, and in every sense unjust. 

Allowance must also be made for accidents and mistakes; 
except that in the latter case if your ignorance be of a 
kind for which you can be properly held responsible you 
are not to be excused. 


CHAPTER 9.—‘‘ Now if, as we have seen, a man cannot 
be said to do injustice unless he act voluntarily, does it 
follow that when an injustice is done to him it is, as re- 
gards him, voluntary too? Then, is having injustice done 
to you necessarily either voluntary or involuntary in every 
case, or may it be either,99 and so of having justice done to 
you? it is only reasonable that what is true of the one 
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should be true of the other.*© But as there are certainly 
cases in which justice is done to you without your con- 
sent, if what is true of the one is true of the other, there 
will be cases in which injustice is done to you without 
your consent. Next, is every person who suffers a 
wrong wronged? Or is the rule the same when 
you are passive as when you are active? If so, then 
as you may accidentally do wrong without being a 
wrong-doer, so you may accidentally suffer wrong 
without being wronged. If we can say without 
qualification that doing injustice consists in knowingly 
inflicting harm, we can also say that the man who 
knowingly suffers harm from his own acts, has injustice 
done to him. But can we say this without qualification ? 
or must we not add ‘contrary to his wish’? for no one 
desires to be harmed; he does things which injure him 
contrary to his desire. Nor is the case of Glaucon and 
Diomedés in point; no injustice was there done; there 
must be some one. to inflict the injury, and this was 
certainly not Diomedés, nor was it Glaucon himself, for 
Glaucon parted with his own property voluntarily as he 
had a right to do. It may have been foolish, but it was 
not unjust. The conclusion must be that no one can be 
injured with his own consent.” 





This discussion has no practical value except for the 
purpose of sharpening the wits by dialectics ; it may be 
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doubted whether it have any value at all. It was one of 
those debating society questions which the clever and 
talkative Greeks were so fond of. As a rule people are 
annoyed when their conduct causes them harm; they also 
very much dislike to be wronged by others, and this dis- 
like furnishes a large part of the litigation of countries 
fortunate enough to possess courts and lawyers. But the 
rule is not invariable. There are people who deliberately 
elect to have what they consider an injustice done to 
them; they court and enjoy it in order that they may 
appear to be martyrs and by this means attract sympathy 
for themselves or their beliefs—especially if their own 
money expenditure is small and the reputation they gain 
considerable—ei pixpa avadwoavtec peyada KThowvrat. 





Aristotle proceeds: ‘‘ Two points were mentioned for 
consideration ; whether the man who allocates to another 
more than fairly belongs to that other, or the receiver of 
the unequal share is really the unjust man, and whether 
it be possible for a man to be unjust to himself? As to 
the former ; if the distributor who does less than justice 
to himself and more than justice to another be a wrong- 
doer, then he who voluntarily gives up what strictly 
belongs to himself is unjust. But this is exactly what a 
moderate and equitable man will do; he is always on the 
losing side.t°3 But it is too absolute a way of putting it 
to say that the man who gets less than his share is a 
loser ; is may happen that he gains some other good— 
reputation or something else of value. Even if this were 
not so, it is like the case of Glaucon, he is a consenting 
party, so that at the most itis a damnum absque uyuria.t4 
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Remember, too, the distinction between doing an unjust act 
and being unjust; a judge who gives an unjust decision, 
meaning by that a decision which cannot be supported 
on the facts of the case, may have done so in ignorance 
of those facts (ayvowv expwev); if so the decision may 
be strictly right, for it is the duty of the parties to bring 
the facts before the court; what is right in law being 
often wrong in reality, if you look to undisclosed evi- 
dence.”’ 795 

“But the way to test whether the man who makes 
an unfair distribution or gives an unjust decision 
is unjust or not is to suppose him to have acted 
on full knowledge; for in a civil suit he will be pretty 
sure to have got consideration of some kind from the 
party for whose benefit he has deliberately judged 
wrongly, and in a criminal prosecution he may have had 
the satisfaction of gratifying his feelings by giving an 
excessive punishment.1%° He will get more than his 
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share in one way or another. It is sometimes thought 
that it is an easy thing to be just. This is an error.'°7 
Justice is in part a matter of technical knowledge and in 
part a matter of habit and disposition.” 

“To refer toits technical side; itis easy enough to give 
a haphazard decision, but to weigh the circumstances, to 
apply the law—some people go so far as to say that it is 
not hard to understand the law—is even more difficult 
than to write a good prescription or to decide on the 
proper operation and perform it. But although justice 
involves and requires art it is not merely an art.te9 If it 
were it would follow, as Sokrates argued, that a perfectly 
just man would make a good thief; much more important 
is the habit of justice, and this can only be acquired by 
constant practice in doing it. Notice, finally, that the 
sphere of justice lies amongst those with whom it is 
possible to have too much and too little of things which 
are in themselves desirable. We may conceive those 
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(possibly the gods) who cannot have too much of absolute 
goods, and there are those (as for instance the hopelessly 
bad) who can have no good at all, but who are harmed by 
everything; ordinary human nature lies between these 
extremes and this is the true sphere of justice.’’ *%° 





Aristotle’s object in the ninth chapter is to advance 
the argument already urged in the eighth that justice, 
notwithstanding its apparently scientific and technical 
character, is neither a science nor an art, as Sokrates 
supposed, but a moral virtue to be judged, like other moral 
virtues, by intention and uniformity of action, and not by 
conformity to technical rule. A magistrate is called just 
in two senses; he is just if he knows the law and applies 
it correctly and impartially to the facts before him. That 
is the Sokratic sense, but not the moral one. Aristotle 
insists that he is only just if, technical qualifications 
supposed, his habit and mental attitude is to be fair quand 
méme, for the mere sake of being so. Take an imaginary 
case. Suppose a magistrate to do his best always to 
keep his temper, always to listen to evidence and argu- 
ments and to be right in his law, but suppose also that 
his object is to increase his reputation so that he may 
get promotion ; he would be seeking more than his due 
share of advancement, he would be looking for his 
reward, not indeed to the suitor, but to the public in 
the form of a better and more lucrative position, and 
he would be, in @ sense, an unjust judge. This is 
perhaps to set a standard which human nature cannot 
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be expected often to reach; it is an approach to absolute 
morals. 





CHAPTER 10.—We now come to that form of justice 
called equity. The general conception of justice is that 
it is according to law and that it is equality, but the 
two do not always coincide; what must we say when 
they differ? ‘‘ When we are not comparing equity with 
law we call equitable conduct ‘good’ by a metaphor, 
clearly implying that equity itself is good.11* But when 
we compare equity with law we see that it differs from 
it, and this creates a difficulty, for it seems to follow 
either that law is not good or that equity is not law, or 
if we call both good, that they are the same thing. But 
there is really 7? no difficulty and no real opposition; law 
and equity are species falling under the same genus, they 
are varieties of that kind of conduct which we call by the 
general name of justice; they differ no doubt, and so far 
as they differ equity is better than law, but that difference 
does not disentitle both to be called by the generic name; 
it is not as if equity were better than law and different in 
kind—in that case the common name ‘just’ would not 
be properly applicable.%3 If we look to the nature 
of law we shall see how the difficulty created by the 
difference between law and equity arises. Law has 
to express itself in general terms; now there are cases 
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to which those general terms are inapplicable, as the 
law maker well knows, but he takes the majority of 
cases and legislates for them,™4 and he is justified 
in so doing, for it is not his fault that human conduct, 
the subject matter of his art (n rév mpdkrwv vAn), is so 
complicated that it cannot be covered by general rules. 
When cases of this kind occur it is only right to correct 
the defect arising from the excessive generality in which 
the law is expressed—in fact to do what the law giver, if 
he were on the spot and knew the circumstances, would 
himself have done.?!s It is the function of equity to 
do this; its nature is to correct the law where the latter 
fails owing to its universality.%° It is for this reason 
that everything cannot be provided for by law and that 
sometimes we must have a decree or a resolution ; 
indefinite circumstances require a flexible rule like the 
leaden one used by Lesbian builders,1!7 adapted to the 
shape of the stone used. This being the nature of equity, 
we see at once the character of the equitable man. He 
will not insist on his legal rights where it would be hard 
to do so, but will make concessions although the law 
is on his side.’’ #*8 
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The difficulties mentioned by Aristotle as to the 
relation between law and equity do not strike a modern, 
and especially an English, reader to whom the distinction 
between legal and equitable principles is perfectly 
familiar, and who is accustomed to consider those 
principles, although differing in many respects, both 
equally just. But we have only to turn to the Sokratic 
discourses to see how natural and real the doubts cleared 
up in this chapter were to the majority even of educated 
men in the fourth century. It seemed a difficulty that 
law and equity, which were recognised as unlike in 
many of their practical applications, should both be called, 
as in fact they were, by the common name “‘just’’; for 
it was argued, if they are different they ought not to 
have the common name, and if they have the common 
name they cannot be different. This objection, serious 
only when taken by a Platonist, depended on the belief 
that things denoted by a common name are so denoted 
because they participate in a common substance which, 
together with its properties, was believed to form a part 
of everything to which the common name was given. 
On that view law and equity could not both be called 
just, because they did not share in all the properties of 
the thing called justice. Aristotle meets the difficulty 
by a theory of predication which a Platonist adversary 
would reject, but which his own followers accepted. 
He points out that the relation of law and equity 
to justice is that of two species falling under one 
genus, and that the generic term ‘“‘just”’ is properly 
predicable of both; ‘‘they are not exactly the same, 
nor do they appear to be generically different when 
you look at them.” 79 
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The sense in which equity is called just is explained 
and expressed by Aristotle in language which can hardly 
be improved upon. Equity is just because it remedies 
the inequalities which often arise from the application 
of general rules to unforeseen cases. Habet aliquid ex 
iniquo omne magnum exemplum. Equity does that which 
the law maker would do were it possible for him to 
make orders ex tempore to fit each particular combina- 
tion of circumstances. It does that which an order in 
an action often does and always tries to do where there 
are numerous parties and complicated interests — it 
applies the leaden rule. This view, which looks so 
simple and reasonable, is in fact difficult to put into 
practice without results which rob it of much of its 
theoretic excellence. For either the application of 
equitable principles is governed by rules or not; if it 
is not, justice is deprived of one of its most valuable 
attributes—uniformity ; if it is, equity in no short time 
becomes consolidated into a system nearly as inflexible 
as law itself; in the one case the leaden rule becomes 
so soft that it can hardly be used, in the other so 
rigid that you might as well have taken the iron one 
to begin with. 


CHAPTER 11.—In the ninth chapter the question 
“Can a man act unjustly to himself?” was asked, 
but not answered. The answer is given in this 
chapter. We may inquire why the discussion on 
equity is thrust in between the question and its 
answer, but we cannot with any certainty say more 
than that a lecturer is not always logical in his order 
of treatment. 

“There are two senses in which a man may be said 
to act unjustly; when he violates current conceptions of 
what is right expressed either in terms of positive law or 
in the unwritten rules of custom—unjust in the general 
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sense of the term,'2° or when he acts contrary to 
some specific rule,—unjust in the limited sense.%2? In 
neither case,” says Aristotle, ‘‘can a man be unjust to 
himself. The opponents of this view take the case of 
suicide and argue as follows: the law does not expressly 
direct a man to kill himself; what law in such cases 
does not direct, it forbids, it therefore forbids suicide 
and the man who kills himself acts unjustly; he violates 
rules of conduct which both law and public opinion 
forbid.” 122, Yes, replies Aristotle, ‘‘ but to whom is he 
unjust? Not to himself, for he acted voluntarily, 
but to the state, and the proof is that the state treats 
him as a wrong-doer, and public opinion condemns him 
too.” 123 

“Tf we limit injustice to the specific sense of the term, 
it is clear from the very definition given of regulative 
justice that a man cannot be unjust to himself, for this 
would require the same thing to be added to and sub- 
tracted from the same person, whereas the conception of 
justice and injustice always involves more persons than 
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StapSelpavte we Thy wOAW adicovvre. 1188, a 12. 


a 24. 
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one.%74 Again, an unjust man acts voluntarily and 
deliberately and he is the first to begin, a man who 
merely retaliates is within his rights;125 if then a man 
is unjust to himself, he must be at once the aggressor 
and the aggrieved. Moreover, the supposition implies 
that a man can voluntarily submit to injustice, which 
has been shown to be impossible. Add to this that 
injustice as a general term covers the particular acts 
called unjust,?2° but no one burglariously enters his own 
house or swindles himself;%27 the arguments used to 
prove that a man cannot be wronged with his own 
consent are applicable here. ‘To do injustice and to 
suffer injustice are both wrongs, but the former is the 
greater wrong. Although suffering injustice is absolutely 
less bad than doing injustice, accidentally it may well 
be the greater evil. A doctor would say that a pleurisy 
is worse than a stumble, yet the latter might accidentally 
be worse if through having stumbled a man should 
be killed.” 

“‘ Metaphorically, indeed, we may speak of justice—not 
indeed as between a man and himself but as between 


- @ man and certain parts of himself; but even in this 


sense we cannot use the word justice in its full meaning, 
but only in the sense in which we speak of justice 
between master and slave. All these arguments about 
a man doing himself injustice and suffering injustice 





124 asl év wAsloow avaykn sivat Td Sikatov Kal TO aoukov. 
1138, a 19. 


125 6 yao owt e7rad See Le ee ~ te) 1 aout 
Oo yap loTlt ETAVE KAL TO AUTO AVTLTOLWYV OU OOKEL GAOLKELYV. 


1188, a 21. 


126 dvev TWY KATA pépog adLKHJLATWY OvOsic adicet. 1138, 


127 porxedee 8° ovdeige tiv ~avTOv ove TOLKWPUVXEL TOV 
éavrov Trolyov ove: kAémree ta avrov. 1138, a 25. 
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assume a divided personality—a rational part of him- 
self and an irrational part, each capable of acting 
and suffering independently. Plato’s view of justice in 
the Republic is founded on this assumption, and if 
we make it, then injustice by a man to himself 
becomes possible because it is possible for him to be 
in a state in which reason and desire conceived as 
separate agencies are in conflict.'2® In these two divisions 
of the soul there may therefore be the same kind of 
metaphorical justice as exists between ruler and ruled.” 





The whole of the eleventh chapter is directed against 
Plato’s account of justice in the Republic. It is only by 
a metaphor or a metonym,!29 says Aristotle, that we can 
speak of justice, where the same person is agent and 
patient, or where we assume “parts of his mind” and 
conceive them to act and react upon one another as if 
they were different persons. 





128 ty robrowe yap Tote Adyore (in the Republic) diéornke 
ro Adyov Eyov pépog tie Wuxii¢ mpd¢g TO adoyov" sic & on 
BAgmrover (the Platonists) cai Soxet civar aducla mpde adrév, 
Sri tv robrowe Eote Taoyxey TL Tapa Tac éavTwy [éavrov F] 
dpéEas. 1138, b 8. év rodbroie (cf. cat robrore. 1138, b 12) 
refers to the immediately preceding division of the soul 
into the Adyov ~xov pépoc and the dAoyov pépoc, and the 
conflict is between reason and desire. éavrov seems right, 
as you cannot speak of the dpegie of the Adyov Exwv pépoc. 

129 Kkard perapopav Of Kal duoidryra. 1188, b 5. 





REMARKS 


ARISTOTLE’S book on justice deals with a difficult matter 
much talked about by inquirers like those who were the 
companions of Sokrates, much lectured on by professional 
teachers, and which had formed the subject of an elaborate 
treatise from the hand of no less an authority than Plato. 
A plain man wishing to know what the word “justice” 
meant and to what acts the epithet “‘just’’ should be 
applied would have been greatly embarrassed in attempt- 
ing to co-ordinate what he had heard from these quarters. 
He would remember having been told that justice was a 
kind of wisdom ;%29 that it was something which did 
good to others and harm to himself ;*3° that it might be 
described as speaking the truth and restoring what you 
have received ; 13" that it consisted in doing good to his 
friends and harm to his enemies; '32 that it meant doing 
his own proper work and not being a busybody,'33 that a 
man was to be considered just when his reason and the 
appetitive and spirited parts of his nature each did their 
duty, and that a state was just when its constituent 





129 Plato, Repub. 351A. 

130 Plato, Repub. 348 C. 

13t Plato, Repub. 331 D. 

132 Plato, Repub. 332 D. 

133 Plato, Def. 411 D. 
al 
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classes refrained from encroaching upon one another’s 
functions and privileges. To an inquirer puzzled by 
these different views Aristotle’s account of the matter 
would be a welcome relief. It was at least intelligible 
and sufficiently comprehensive. It enabled him clearly to 
distinguish the general sense of the word “‘just’”’ as “law 
abiding ’’ and ‘‘conforming to custom’’ from the more 
special senses in which a man was said to be “ straight,”’ 
to act ‘‘on the square”’ in business matters, or to be just if, 
as magistrate or politician, he was called upon to decide 
between parties, to inflict punishment or to allocate 
honours or rewards. Aristotle’s account of justice is 
indeed far from being either complete or consistent, 
but it was a great advance on anything which had been 
before said on the subject, and those who became 
acquainted with it for the first time must have felt 
that they were passing, like the prisoners in Plato’s cave, 
from shadows and gloom into the clear light of day. 
Aristotle, generalising the acts called in the Greek 

language ‘‘ just’ finds them to fall under the two notions 
of conformity to law and equality. To conform to law 
is to be a good man and a good citizen; law itself is only 
a fixed universal custom— 


“ vir bonus est quis? 
Qui consulta patrum, qui leges juraque servat?”’ 





whereas the habit of dealing equally as between yourself 
and others is a special form of good conduct, and not good 
conduct in general. Much confusion has arisen and still 
arises from not attending to this distinction which 
Aristotle insists upon and puts clearly in the first chapter 
of this book. 

Equality is the governing characteristic of that special 
virtue called ‘‘ justice’’ which alone forms the subject of 
Aristotle’s inquiry in this book. There are two cases in , 
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which a just or equal man may be called upon to act ; he i 
may have to distribute something among those entitled 
to a share in it, he himself being possibly one of the 
sharers; or he may be called upon to set things right, 
to redress a grievance, to remedy an unequal distribution, 
to punish a crime, or to enforce a contract. In the former 
case, that of distribution, he will look to the respective 
merits of the sharers, by whatever standard that merit is 
determined in the particular case before him—good con- 
duct,'34 hard work, public services or what not, and he will 
determine the shares by applying the rule of geometrical 
proportion, and not otherwise. In the latter case, where 
justice is remedial, he will produce equality by considering 
what the person causing the injury or breaking the con- 
tract has gained by the transaction, and giving that gain 
to the sufferer, he will arrive at equality by the rule of 
arithmetical proportion. This view of justice, which is 
Aristotle’s own contribution to what had been said on the 
subject, is both ingenious and acute, but it must be ad- 
mitted that its defects are almost as obvious as its merits.%35 , 





134 Good conduct is considered to be a merit only in 
aristocratically governed societies; under other constitu- 
tions it would appear from Aristotle’s language (1131, a 
25) that justice does not require it to be counted in 
ascertaining merit. Plato in the Laws makes virtue an 
essential in ascertaining ‘‘ the best equality.” rv & 
arnbeorarny kal aplorny isdrnra ovkére padiov mavri ideiv. 
Aide yap 8) Kpiote éori—ry piv yap pwsiJou mAsiw, rd 8& 
éhdrrove opixpdrepa veer, pétpia Siwoovca mpoc Tiv avraov 
ptow ixatipy, Kal Oo} rimac peliloor piv rpde 
apetnv act pelJove xrr.. (Plato, Laws vi. 757 CD.) 

135 The idea of making justice depend on geometric 
proportion is not Aristot!e’s own. In the Gorgias, Plato 
had spoken of geometric equality (not proportion) as 
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In the first place there are many cases in which law was 
habitually invoked which do not fall under any of the heads 
to which Aristotle reduces all instances calling for the 
application of a legally just rule. Examples of such cases 
are, indictments for impiety (Sokrates’ case) ; indictments 4) 
for proposing an improper and unconstitutional law (Timo- | 
crates’ case); actions of ejectment; actions to recover 
damage for diverting streams of water; actions for failing 
to support houses, land, or mines whereby the complain- 
ant is injured; actions of trespass to try the title of a 
mortgagee; actions of exchange;—all cases of which 
examples are to be found in Demosthenes. But 
supposing that Aristotle’s division was not intended 
to be exhaustive and without criticising it on that 
account, there is the further objection that the rules he 
gives for arriving at equality are inapplicable to the 
cases which are expressly stated to fall within them, 
Aristotle’s rule for ascertaining the measure of damages 
in a civil action, namely that you look to the difference 
occasioned by the injury and redress it by taking from 
the wrong-doer what he has gained and giving it as 
compensation to the injured person, would lead to 
consequences so absurd that we may be sure that it was 
not acted on. Athens was a great commercial and 
financial centre—the London of the Greek world—and 
she had a very large foreign trade. The cases which 
came before her Courts (there was a special court with 
special jurors for the rapid trial of commercial cases) 
were nearly as complicated and technical as those which , 





powerful with Gods and men (1 iodrne 1% yewperpixn Kal év 
Seoig cat tv avOpdroe Sivara. Plato, Gorgias, 508 A). 
But he nowhere refers to arithmetric proportion, nor 
does he mention the rule by which geometric equality 
is applicable to justice. 
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engage our own tribunals; business would have been ) 
speedily brought to a standstill if they had not had some 
better way of adjusting differences than by applying the 
rule of arithmetical proportion. Then, it is hard to see at 
why the law should look to gain and loss in the case of 
regulative justice and should exclude the consideration 
of those elements from the case of distributive justice. )\ 
When something is taken out of a common fund and 
given to one of several to whom that fund belongs, the 
recipient gains by what he receives and every one else 
loses. If it is proposed to give a successful general a 
hundred thousand pounds, the Chancellor of the Exche-_ 
quer ought to have something to say. Here is evidently 
a case of distributive justice, but it does not fall within 
the formula of geometrical proportion; you cannot say, | 
‘‘As is the merit of the person to be rewarded to the 
merit of those out of whose pocket his reward comes, so _ 
should be the money he is to receive to their money.’’ The | 
truth of the matter is that Aristotle’s classification was 
framed mainly for the purpose of bringing justice within 
the rule of the mean. He was partly right and partly | 
wrong ; justice is a mean, but just acts are not always in 
the middle. Subjectively considered, it is a habit of mind 
which resists’ the deflecting influences of fear, favour, or 
self-interest in our relation to others, and hence may be 
said to aim at a middle course; but the path of justice, 
like the path of safety, is not always in the centre of the 
channel ; ‘36 we must consider merits it is true, but the 
merits are sometimes all on one side. 

Now this subjective and personal aspect of the case is, 





136 GdXG pada SKbdAAne oxowéAw weTAnpEvoe Ha 
~ 4 > ‘ “ A 7 b] 
via mapetcAaav, eet i TOAD éprepdv éorw 
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ignored in Aristotle’s rules. The desire for a neat 
formula which guided him in his attempt to show that 
justice was a mean state, also caused him to forget the 
important distinction between equality in relation to 
things and equality in relation to persons, to which he 
had called attention when describing the moral mean.'37 

In proving justice to be a mean in the fifth book, he 
says, ‘‘In whatever action there is too much and 
too little there is also that which is equal’; if he had 
added, ‘‘but we must remember that the mean in 
conduct is not necessarily a point equidistant from the 
extremes,” we should probably not have heard of arith- 
metical proportion and the divided line, and many of 
the practical difficulties in which Aristotle’s theory is 
involved would not have arisen. 

There is a farther difficulty. Aristotle’s rule requires 
to be differently applied in different political circum- 
stances. Justice being essentially the social virtue, must 
take its colour from society. The justice of an oligarchy 
will not be the justice of an aristocracy; ‘‘ merit” is 
differently judged in the two communities, and justice 
in one of its two great departments is a distribution 
according to merit. 

The application of the just rule is therefore fluctuating 
and justice itself relative. Yet we are told that one part — 
of political justice is natural and one part conventional, 
and that the natural part is always and everywhere the 
same.'38 If we ask which partis natural we get no answer. 
It can hardly be the distributive part, for that depends 
on the variable element of merit; nor can it be the | 
regulative part, for to say that the way in which crime — 
is punished and voluntary transactions are adjusted is ; 





137 1106, a 26. 
138 Chap. 7. 1134, b 18. 
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the same all over the world is too obviously to contradict | 
plain facts,—dpgiof3nret rote pawvopévore tvapyec. It is no 
easier to suppose that Aristotle meant to say that justice 
as the expression of law and custom has everywhere 
the same force, for nothing differs more than custom. 

In the Gorgias of Plato (482 C-492C) there is a long 
discussion on the contrast between natural and conven- 
tional justice, Kalliklés maintaining against Sokrates that 
the law of nature is the law of the stronger; that the 
wiser and more capable rightly overpower the weaker 
and worse,'39 and that the rules of non-natural or con- 
ventional justice were framed by the weak with the object 
of muzzling the strong. Kalliklés is made to state the 
theory in an offensive manner and to maintain, contrary 
to fact, that it necessarily involves giving unrestrained 
rein to the passions and appetites of mankind.4° There 
is, however, little doubt that the law of nature is sub- 
stantially what Kalliklés contended for, although he was 
ignorant of its reasons and limitations—namely, that the 
better and more capable individuals live and thrive at 
the expense of the worse and more incapable, and that 
in civilised communities at all events, laws are framed 
largely in the interests of the weak in order to repress 
the encroachments of the strong. 

Aristotle’s observations on currency are highly inte- 
resting, and show that he fully understood the functions 
of money, both as a measure of value and as a medium 
of exchange. 

He points out the impossibility of changing commodi- 





139 apyey tov BeATiw TOY yxE—pdvwY Kal TrEOV Exew Tov 
apusivw Tov pavAorépov. Plato, Gorgias, 488 B. 

4° rouTo yap olmae 2yW TO Slkaoy sivae dios, TO Bedriw 
dvta kai ppoviyuwrepoy Kal dpyev Kat wAéov Exe TOV Pavro- 


téipwv. Plato, Gorgias, 490A; 491 K. 
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ties until a common measure has been fixed upon. He is 
assuming, of course, the case of a complex and full-grown 
community with many wants and a market for a supply 
of them. In an early stage of civilisation barter is the 
mode in which commodities are exchanged, but under a 
social system of any complexity some common measure 
of value must be fixed upon. In theory, anything that 
can be handled and carried about may be selected as this 
common measure, but in practice some valuable com- 
modity, and especially the precious metals, is so much 
more convenient as always to be used when this is 
obtainable in sufficient quantity, and is assumed by 
Aristotle as the measure of value. 

Any community, therefore, possessing a currency, 2.¢., 
some one thing that has been agreed upon as that by 
which commodities may be compared (vdémopua), has in 
its hands an instrument by which commodities may be 
exchanged. As Aristotle is careful to point out, exchange 
implies demand, for if no one wanted anything there 
could be no exchange, but a person possessing this 
conventional standard of value has that which can be 
exchanged against any demand, present or future. The 
maker of a bed is not obliged to wait until he finds some 
one who wishes to exchange two pairs of shoes for half 
a bed; he sells his bed for money, and buys the shoes 
with half of it. Or if, not being in immediate want of 
shoes, he has a bed and sells it, he knows that he can buy 
shoes whenever he happens to want them.*4! 

As Aristotle says, anything may be selected as the 
measure of value, and if a thing having no intrinsic 
value should happen to be selected it could be changed 





141 yrip dé THe weAAovone adXayiie, ci viv pnoev Oetrar, Sre 
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: and made valueless at the will of the community." 


Not so in the case of the precious metals; the currency 


may be depreciated, but it can never be made worthless. 


Men having fixed on something intrinsically useful, 
easily dealt with, and possessing exchangeable value 


_ available for the purposes of life,43 have as their medium 
_ of exchange a commodity subject indeed to variation in 
value like any other, but tending to be uniform.'44 


This is true of gold and silver currencies, for both are 
more valuable in proportion to bulk than any other 
articles that are procurable in quantities sufficient for 
use ; their level of value does actually tend to be uniform ; 


_ they are not liable to the extreme fluctuations of price 


of other commodities, and for this reason are more 
suitable for the purpose for which money is required. 
Aristotle’s views on currency were those of a sound 
political economist. 

In Athens with its extensive foreign trade, and where 


_ most of our methods of carrying on business (with the 


exception of bills of exchange) were in constant use, 


there must doubtless have been many who knew and. 
_ acted on the principles laid down by him, but they would 


probably have found it difficult to explain why they did 
so. No other writer until modern, and indeed until com- 
paratively recent times has seen so clearly the essentials 
of a good monetary system or has expressed them better 
than Aristotle has done in the fifth chapter of this book. 





142 ov pboe adAd vom tori (rd vdmopa) Kal ep’ Hiv pera- 
Barsiv kai wotiea axpnorov. 1133, a 30. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Book VI. 


INTELLECT IN RELATION TO CONDUCT 


WISDOM AND PRUDENCE 


Aéyouev yap avrwv [Tov aperorv] Tag piv ciavontiKdg Tac 
O& HSuKde, copiay piv Kai civeow cal ppdvnow siavontikac, 
éhevDepidrnra 2 Kal cwppoobyynv 7OuKac. Eth. 1. 18. 1103, 
a 4. 
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In this book we have to do with intellect under two | 


aspects; on its practical side, in relation to conduct, 
and on its theoretic side, in relation to the exercise of 
the highest powers of which we are capable. Man’s 
special work having been ascertained to be a function 
of mind, and mind having been found to operate under 
two different conditions, either as implicated with the 
feelings and desires common to man and other animals 
or as freed from those conditions, there is a resulting 
difference in the excellence (aperf) of the two special func- 
tions of which man is capable;* one of these excellences 
is one of conduct and the other one of thought. These 


accordingly are the subjects of the sixth book, and they ' 


are dealt with so far, and so far only, as is necessary 
to fill in the rough sketch of happiness in the first book, 
and in fulfilment of the half promise there given that 
a fuller account would afterwards be supplied.? 

This inquiry takes us into psychology, a subject which 
we have already been told legislators must know some- 
thing about—enough at least to enable them to under- 





t StopiZerar 88 Kat 7 apeTn Kata THv Siapopay tadbryv’ 
Aéyouev yap avrayv tae piv SiavontiKac Tac Si }OuKac, Eth. 
' 1. 18. 1108, a 3. 
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stand the nature of moral conduct,3 but we are not led 
by Aristotle to expect such a description and analysis 
as would be proper in a work on psychology, nor do 
we find any such description. The subject of the book 
is Wisdom and Prudence; the other ‘‘modes by which 
we arrive at truth’’ are summarily described in order 
to distinguish them from these two, but not farther or 
otherwise, and, as might be expected from the practical 
scope of the Ethics, especial care is taken to bring out 
the meaning of prudence and distinguish it from other 
allied mental processes.4 

The psychology of the book, as of other parts of the 
Ethics, is not that of Aristotle’s own formal treatise 
on the subject; which the practical politician might 
perhaps not have found it easy to understand. He 
contents himself with what has been said elsewhere, 
in discourses which he calls ‘‘ exoteric,” and which he 
considers will be sufficient for the purpose.5 "What these 
discourses were we do not know, but they were certainly 
not the book on Mind. We hear nothing either here 
or in Book I. of form and matter, or of life and mind 





3 Kth. 1. 13. 1102, a 23. 

4 See Chaps. 9, 10, 11. 

5 Néyerar Of epi avrg (Tie Puxiic) Kai év rote eEwrepicoic 
Adyotg* oloy TO piv aAoyov avrij¢ civar, ro Od? Adyov Exov. 
1102, a 26. This is not Plato’s own division; he made 
three parts, not two. Aristotle in the De Anima pointedly 
attributes it to others, but without saying who they are; 
perhaps he refers to Xenocrates. tye d& amopiay evfic 
mac Te Ost pdpia Eye Trig Wuyiic Kal téoa. Tpdrov yap 
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being an entelechy; we start, not with any account of 
the nature of rational life but with a description of 
its divisions—a point of view inconsistent with Aristotle’s 

own theory, in which its divisions were not admitted. . 
The psychology of the Ethics is based on the view 
_ favoured by the Academy, but not directly referable to 
Plato, that the vital principle is divided into two parts, 
rational and irrational, and on the subdivision of the 
rational part into states and conditions (wajjara) corre- 
sponding to the four different grades of certainty in our 
knowledge, namely, reason, understanding, belief and con- 
jecture. This is the view which, as we are told in the 
passage just cited, was adopted in the exoteric discourses. 
It is therefore not improbable that the discourses to 
which Aristotle refers were lectures in which the theory 
of two vital principles and the division of the rational 
principle into four parts were described and we may 
be sure criticised. However this may be, it appears that 
Aristotle considered it enough for merely ethical purposes 
to assume a twofold division of mind corresponding to 
the nature of the subject matter with which it comes 
into contact, and to the degree of certainty resulting 
therefrom. 

Although not strictly necessary for the understanding 
of the Ethics, it is yet interesting to know something 
of Aristotle’s own views of the nature and functions of 
life; for of the manifold subjects which he has treated 
there is no one in which his originality and great in- 
tellectual and scientific eminence are more shown. 
A certain principle called life (Psyché) is in his view 
the efficient but not the material cause of the various 
activities put forth by organised bodies. The processes 
- of growth, nutrition, reproduction, sensation, phantasy 
and reason are all due to the union of this principle with 
the body, in which union life is the active, formative 
agent and body the passive and material recipient. Body 
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and life are related as matter and form are related in 
the objects we see around us; neither part can exist 
or be conceived without the other; form without matter, 
or matter without form, are expressions which we cannot 
realise in thought. It is therefore incorrect to say as 
Plato said, that there are three kinds of life. Life is 
the realisation of the various potentialities of matter ; 
the compound varies as the elements vary, but there 
is but one life or formative element throughout nature 
and by it matter is called into functional activity in 
various Ways, or aS we may express it, has various 
manifestations. 

The simplest and at the same time the most general 
way in which this active principle manifests itself is 
in the phenomena of nutrition and growth, in which 
form it is common to all living beings. The distinction 
between animate and inanimate bodies is the distinction 
of having or not having the power of nutrition and 
growth. This power, called by Aristotle the vegetal 
soul or principle, is distinctive of all plants ;° they have 
it but they have nothing else; it is the simplest form 
of life. A fuller and more complex manifestation of 
the vital principle is found in those bodies which, pos- 
sessing the power of nutrition and growth, including © 
that of reproduction, add to it the simplest of all the 
senses, the sense of touch. Touch is peculiar to animals 
and is the difference which parts them off from the 
vegetal world.7 The lowest and simplest animals have 





6 imapxe O& Toig ev puroic To Operrixdy pdvov. De 
Anima ii. 3. 414, a 33. Physiologists at the present day 
consider that there is evidence that plants possess 
definite sense-organs. 

7 ro pv yap Cwov aicbhou H&piora. De Part. Animal. 
iii. 4. 666, a 34. This statement would not now be 
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the sense of touch only, but the higher members of 
the class gradually add other senses to this until the 
full and, as Aristotle believed, the final number of 
_ five senses was reached. But man alone of all living 
things possesses, in addition to the functions of life 
common to him with plants and animals, the special 
manifestation of psychical energy known as reason. 

But reason (or to use the expression which Aristotle 
adopts in the Ethics, the divisions of rational life) takes 
two distinctive forms, each special to man and character- 
istic of him as compared with other animals; the faculty 
by which contingent matter is apprehended and reasoned 
upon—called by Aristotle practical intellect, and the 
faculty by which necessary matter is apprehended and 
reasoned upon, theorising mind or speculative intellect. 
The soul therefore, although indivisible, and indeed 
incapable of being conceived as divided, may yet in its 
operation, in the manifestation of its activity in con- 
junction with various forms of matter, be regarded from 
four points of view :— 

1. The life of growth, nutrition and reproduction ; 

2. The life of sensation, involving as a consequence 
that of appetite and desire; 

3. The life of practical intelligence; and 

4. The life of pure reason. 

Looking at these four manifestations of psychical 
energy from the point of view of ethical inquiry, the 
first is put aside altogether, as in Aristotle’s. opinion 
contributing nothing to conduct.8 Excluding purely 





acquiesced in; plants, or at least some plants, seem to 
| have the sense of touch. On all subjects the advance of 
knowledge tends to modify sharp distinctions. 
8 Kal TO [ev Opemrixov é earéov, éreLon THC avOowmixiig a aperiig 
apoio mépuxev. Eth. 1. 13. 1102, b 11. 
22 
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physical life, there remain the sensory life, the life of 
practical intelligence and that of pure reason. 

The combination of sensory life with that of practical 
intelligence gives rise to moral conduct, and when rightly 
combined, to so much happiness as man, regarded as 
a being compounded of appetites, passions, and practical 
reason, is capable of.9 Sensory life when combined with 
speculative reason gives us happiness in its unadulterated 
and highest form, unmixed with baser matter, and ac- 
cording to Aristotle’s view of what constitutes supre- 
macy, supreme.t° For the end or final cause of any- 
thing, identified by him with its happiness, is ascertained 
by considering not only what is the special excellence 
of that thing, but that which is the highest of its various 
special excellences." 

In the case of man his highest special excellence is— 
the intellectual faculty by which he ascertains truth 
in the field of necessary matter—in other words, wisdom 
(copia) which accordingly forms one of the two subjects 
with which this book is concerned. But the lower faculty, 
brought into play in contingent matter and in practical 
life (gpdvnoic), is also special to man and, in an ethical 
treatise, at least more important even than wisdom, since 
it does what wisdom does not do, determines the true ; 





, > ~ b] ~ ” > , tf ~ 
9 ouvnprnpévar © avra [ai rov 78oue aperat | Kat Toic 
40 \ Q , Q) wn ” a ¢ DSPs ~ Gé > ‘ 
waQcow mept To obvOerov av ciev" ai O& Tov ovvGérou aperai 
, fi¢ 4 c , \ ¢ \ , \ ig > , 
avOpwrikai* Kat 6 Bloc on 6 Kata tabrac Kal 7 evoayiovia. 
Eth. 10. 8. 1178, a 19. 
to 4 \ ieee c 7 o , , N oe , 
TO yap oikéiov EkaoTw TH Plo KPaTLoTOV Kal 1OLCTOV 
> ee A ‘a 4 ge J , 2 ‘ \ ~ ” 
oti ékdoTy Kal TO avOpwry 67) 6 kara Tov vouv Blog, elrep 
rovro padwora avOpwroc. ovroe apa Kal eVOaLMLOVvEGTATOS. 
- Bth. 10. Tei 78;' as. 
II >] DPS oY , e >? , A X > a q r , 
ci & wAslove ai aperal, Kara Tv aptorny Kal TeAELoTaTHY. 


Eth. 1. 7. 1098, a 17. 
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point of action, always, as the review of the virtues of 
conduct has shown us, a matter of difficulty and doubt. 
Prudence as the faculty in question is accordingly the 
remaining and indeed the chief subject of interest and 
discussion in the sixth book.’ 
The account which is given in Chapters 4, 5 and 
6 of this book of the other three ‘‘ modes by which 





12 Hinsichtlich der Zahl der dianoétischen Tugenden 
stimme ich in der Hauptsache Prantl bei (iber die 
dianoétischen Tugenden, Miinchen, 52). Wer vorsichtig 
urtheilen will, wird anzuerkennen haben, dass im 
sechsten Buche nur die cogia und die ¢pdvnore wirklich 
mit diesem Namen belegt werden und das Anfang und 
Schluss der Untersuchung es wahrscheinlich machen, 
dass der Verfasser des Buchs nur diese beiden als 
 Tugenden des émiornuovkdy und doyortkdy angesehen 
_ wissen wollte. Cap. 2. 1139, a 15 heisst es: Anmréov dp’ 
_ éxatépov robtwv tic 7 BeAtiorn Fre’ abrn yap aper? Exarépou 
und am Ende des Capitels: auporépwv 3) T&v vontiKwy 
 poptwv adjbea rd Epyov. Kal ae ovv padiora tee aAnBedboee 
EkdTEpov, avTat aperal aupoiv. Betont man, wie es nothig 
ist, das padtora und die PeAriorn Eric, so ist die Vermu- 
thung nicht abzuweisen, dass im Folgenden nur zwei 
| dianoétische Tugenden aufgestellt werden sollen. Und 
dieser Vermuthung wird durch die Recapitulation Cap. 
12. p. 1143, b 14, bestatigt: ré piv obv éoriy H ppdvnore Kai 
n sopta, Kal mepi tiva éxdtepa Tuyxaver ovoa, Kat re aAXov 
Tig Wuxii¢ popiou apern Exarepa, cipnra. Auf andere Stellen 
des sechsten Buches, aus denen dasselbe gefolgert werden 
| kann, lege ich nicht Gewicht, weil mir ihre Authenti- 
| citaét zweifelhalf ist, aber die angefiihrten sind auch 
} vollkommen ausreichend, um die gewéhnlicher Ansicht 
als unhaltbar erscheinen zu lassen.’ Rassow, Forschun- 
gen uber die Nicomachische Ethik, p. 124 (note). 
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the mind arrives at truth in the way of affirmation and 
negation’’ (art, science, intuition) is merely ancillary 
to this main purpose, and is undertaken in order to 
limit the spheres of wisdom and prudence with more 
precision. On this some remarks will be found at the 
end of the book. It is only necessary to add in this 
place that the faculty called intuition (Nots) is used 
in the second chapter to describe the faculty by which 
individual objects of sense are perceived, and in the 
sixth chapter to designate the faculty by which the 
ultimate data of science are apprehended. Its use in 
other places has to be determined by the context, but 
if these two senses are kept in mind there is usually 
little difficulty in doing this. 


The fifth, sixth and seventh books are suspected by 
some critics. Without going into the reasons for their 
doubts, on whose validity equally competent authorities 
pronounce differently, a general remark may be made. 
It is not unusual for the same writer to question the 
authenticity of the books and to quote them as evidence 
of <Aristotle’s teaching — Rassow in the passage just 
quoted avoids this error—but if there is sufficient doubt 
about their genuineness to warrant their being referred 
to some unnamed and unknown author, they should not 
be relied on as evidence either for or against Aristotle ; 
if they are relied on as evidence they should not be 
doubted. It is not fair to discredit your own witness. 








TEXT 


CHAPTER 1.—“ Moral virtue has already been defined. | 
Tt is a habit which leads us to a certain course of action 
which can seldom be exactly fixed, but of which it may 
be said that it lies between the opposite extremes of 
too much and too little. It is the function of reason 
to fix the true point of view, or, to speak precisely, it 
is the reason of the man of prudence or practical intelli- 
gence which has to fix it. But the true point of view 
determining action, although a mean, is not an absolute 
or objective mean which can be ascertained by rule 
and measure; it is relative and subjective, now on one 
side of the true middle and now on the other, according 
to the nature of the action, the particular circumstances 
of the case and idiosyncrasies of the agent.'3 Still, 
there are limits to this variation if, as the fact is, the 
mean in action has to be determined by the rule of 
reason.”’ 14 | 




















13 Tov mpdyparog uécov—mpoc uac péoov. 1106, a 29. 

14 tie EoTw bpoc THY pscoTiTwy ac perakb paper eivac Tie 
trepBoArHe Kal rie é\Asipewe, Svcag Kata Tov dpSdv Adyov. 
1138, b 28. The word époc has hitherto not occurred in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, although it is found in the 
Kudemian. This is used as an argument against the 


Aristotelian authorship of Book VI. But époc is common 
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“ Just, therefore, as an archer aiming at a mark has to 
calculate his distance, to allow for the wind and adjust 
his strength accordingly, so the intelligent man of action 
endeavouring to arrive at the mean must make allow- 
ances for tendencies which may carry him in one direction 
or the other, and moderate or increase his efforts accord- 
ingly.ts 





in Aristotle, and we find 6 rij¢ tmepBodAne Spo¢ in the 
Politics, 7. 12. 1326, b 12. 

15 fore tic oxomog Tpoe bv amorAérwv 6 Tov Adyov Eywv 
émiretvee kat avinow. 1188, b 22.  émireiveev—avievar—the 
regular expressions for tightening and relaxing any strings 
or cords, here applied by a common metaphor to human 
action. Plato uses the words of the tendons by which 
the limbs of the body are moved; obyxerai pov To coma 
&& doréwy kat vebpwr, kal Ta pev dora fotia oTEped Kal Srapyac 
Exe xwpic am adAfAwy, ra OF vedpa ola émireivecDa Kal avieoBar, 
meplauméxovTa Ta OoTa pETa THY GapKoV Kal SépmaTog KTA. 
Phedon 98CD. Aristotle explains animal motion in 
the same way; the bones correspond to the iron or 
wooden framework of a machine, the tendons to the ropes 
by the stretching or relaxation of which the animal is 
moved. De Motu Animal. 7. 705, b 7. If it be thought 
necessary to explain the use of the metaphor here, it 
probably means that as an archer draws the string of his 
bow with more or less force according to the distance of 
the object he aims at, so the judicious man exerts himself 
more or less according to circumstances in order to arrive 
at his object. We call a man ‘slack’ or ‘‘intense”’ 
when he is wanting in bodily or mental energy or the 
reverse. Aristotle has already used the metaphor of the 
mark at which an archer aims to indicate the true end 
of conduct: xafamwep ro&drac oxomdv Exovrec paddov av 
ruyxavomev tov déovroc (1194, a 23), and Plato in the 
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*“ All this is true enough, but it is not definite enough. 
In every pursuit it is true to say that you must be neither 
too strenuous nor too slack, but if you only know as 
much as this, you have no useful rule of action. In 
a case of illness you want to know the exact treatment 
to be applied, and it is not to the purpose to tell you 
to do what a careful doctor would do. We must there- 
fore try to describe exactly what is the kind of intelli- 
gence called into play in moral conduct, and how it 
is to be defined.?© .This leads us to an examination of 
mind and its functions. 


‘The vital principle (Psyché) consists of two parts, one ; 


rational, the other irrational. The rational part is again 
subdivided, according as it operates upon those objects 
whose data are changeless and consequently necessary, 
or upon contingent matter. There must be a clear 
separation between these two parts of the rational soul 
because their objects are different, if indeed it be true 
that it is by virtue of a similarity between the appre- 


hending faculty and its object that cognition takes place.?7_} 





Gorgias used the same metaphor: ovroc Euorye Soxet 6 
oxomrog sivat, mpo¢g bv PAgrovra Sei Ziv, kal wavra sig rovTo 
Ta avrév ovvrelvovta kal Ta THe TéAEWwE, KTA. (Gorgias 507 D). 

16 Ow dei Kal wept rade Tie Wye Kee pw udvov adrnbwe 
civat Tour’ sipnuévov, GAAG Kal Svopicpévoy tig éotw 6 dpbd¢ 
Adyog Kal rovrov Tic Gpog. 1138, b 82. 

17 wpdoc yap Ta TY yéver Erepa Kal TOV THe Yoyne popiwy 
trepov TH yéver TO TpdG EKATEpOY TEpuKdc, Elmep Kal duowdrnra 
twa Kal oikedtyTa 1) yvwote vmrapya avroc. 1139, a 8. 
Aristotle puts it in this cautious way because he has 
elsewhere (De Anima ii. 5. 416. 635) pointed out the 
difficulties which the view that like is perceived by like 
involves. He evades those difficulties, as he evades so 
many others, by distinguishing Potentiality (dévawe) and 
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‘* Now, let one of these divisions of the rational soul ia 
called scientific and the other calculative or deliberative- 
For the purpose of our inquiry we ought to select the 
best habit of each, for the value of each is measured by 
its best, and the value of that best can only be ascertained 
by a reference to the work which it properly has to do. _ 


CHAPTER 2.—‘‘ There are three functions of mind which 
determine conduct and speculative truth—sensation, reason 
and desire.19 We may put sensation out of the question, 
for it is not a principle of moral action and therefore does 





Realisation (évreAexela). 7d 8 aicOnrixdy duvapue zoriy oiov 
to aicOnrov Hon évreAcyela—waoxer piv otv ovK 
Suotov bv, rerovbicg & wuotwrar cat Eoruv 
oiov éxetvo. 418,438. 

18 Xnwréov ap éxatépov TovTwy Tic 4 [eAriorn EELe* avrn 
yap apern éxarspov, ) & aperh mpde Td Epyov TO oikéiov. 
1139, a 15. | 

19 rola On tor év TH PuxH Ta Kipia mpdtewe Kal adnOetac, 
aicOnoig vove dpeiic. 1139, a 17. vote is here mind in 
one of its forms (intuition), not vov¢e as defined in Chapter 
6. Intuition is divided by Aristotle into the faculty by 
which we apprehend the facts of contingent matter, 
*‘ practical intelligence’’ (mpaxrixé¢ vovc), and that by 
which we apprehend the data of necessary matter 
‘theoretic intelligence’’ (Sewpnrixde vove). The com- 
bination of practical intelligence with desire gives rise 
to conduct; the combination of theoretic intelligence 
with dialectic reasoning leads to speculative truth; the 
former is the substratum of prudence, the latter of 
wisdom—the two intellectual faculties to whose explana- 
tion and definition this book is devoted. Both these 
faculties are here described by the common designation 
vouc. 
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not concern us. Confining ourselves to the other two, it 
may be stated that reason in the region of affirmation and 
negation corresponds to pursuit and avoidance in the 
region of desire. Good conduct is the result of choice, 
and choice is a compound of deliberation and desire; if 
our choice is to be good, each of the elements composing it 
must be good; the reasoning process must be correctly 
performed and the desires must be directed to right 
ends: this is the process by which truth in practice is 
reached.?° 

“The rational part of this process is calculative or 
deliberative; the function of mind employed is practical 
intelligence,2* whose sphere is contingent matter and 
which attains its measure of truth when acting in 
correspondence with healthy impulses; theorising in- 
telligence on the other hand, which is the distinctive and 
highest excellence of the other part of the rational soul, 
has for its end and object the attainment of truth per se. 

‘Mind alone cannot cause any movement, practical 
intelligence can, because it acts together with desire; it is 
the cause both of.conduect-and-art 22 Every artist works | 
“for some end; his product is not his absolute end, for he — 
generally produces with an ulterior object, but in conduct 
the act itself is the end and desire is directed to this end. 
Moral choice is therefore the result of practical intelligence 








20 arn piv ovv 1) Siavora Kal 4 aAHOaa mpakriKh. Tie Sk 
Oewpntixiie Stavotac Kal ji} mpaktikig und? TomntiKijg Td eb Kal 
Kkaxwe TaAnVée éort Kai evdoe—rov Ps @pakxTikov Kal ovavon- 
riKov aAHVaa diuordywe Exovea TH dpeter TH OpSH. 1139, a 26. 

2t Called elsewhere vovc 6 tvexd rov AoyiSduevoe Kal 6 
mpaxrixdg. De Anima ii. 10. 483, a 14, and see 1139, 
b 4. 

22 Savoia © avri ovbév Kvel, aX 1 Evexa Tov Kal mpaktiKh * 
avrn & Kal Tie TonTiKhe dpye. 11389, a 35. 
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stimulated by desire, or (to put it the other way) of desire 
regulated by practical intelligence, and such a principle of 
action is man.”’ 23 


CHAPTER 3.—‘‘ Let us resume and repeat this matter 
from a more general point of view. There are five modes 
by which the mind arrives at truth in the way of 
affirmation and negation: art, science, prudence, wisdom 
and intuition; for assumption and opinion are sometimes 
false. To take science first: we all adopt the view that 
the conclusions of science must be necessary; as to 
contingent matter, when it does not fall within the field 
of direct observation, we cannot be sure whether it exists 
or not.24 The object of science being necessary is con- 
sequently eternal; it is moreover teachable, being a 
conclusion from antecedent knowledge, as was pointed 
out in the Analytics. Such previous knowledge is gained 
either by induction or by deduction ; induction supplies 
a starting point even for universal propositions, and 





23 Oo 7 OpEKTLKOG voUE 7) Tpoaipecic 7H dpskic StavonTuch, 
kal 7 ToLadTyn apy? avOpwroc. 1139, b 4. apyh here means 
efficient cause (apxh Tijc kwhoewe), the impulse which 
causes a living being to move, and by moving to act. 
See De Motu Animal. 6. 700, b17. dépwpev d2 ra kwovvra 
ro Zwov Sidvorav kal gavractav kal mpoatpeow Kal BobAnow kat 
tmOuuiay. tavra Of TavTa avayeTtat Eig vovy kal 
bpeEcv—and line 23, » 02 mpoalpeoie Kowdv dtavoiag Kal 
opsEewe’ Wore Kivel TewTOV TO OpEKTOY Kal TO 
Stavonrorv. ov wav 2 Td ciavontdy, aA TO TOY TpaKToY 
ré\oc. 

24 ra © évdsxoueva GAAwe, drav Ew rov Sewpstv yévnra, 
AavOavea si or 7 uh. 1189, b 21. In matters of sense, 
what we don’t perceive we don’t know. For Oewpetv = 
sensible perception, see 1169, b 33. 
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deductive inference is a process of reasoning from such 
propositions.?5 

“There are, therefore, principles from which de- 
ductive inference proceeds which are not’ the result 
of any deductive inference, and which must therefore 
be gained by induction. Science, to put it shorily, 
is a habit of demonstration from such principles; 
what has to be added to this definition will be found 
in the Analytics.” 26 ) 


CHAPTER 4.—‘‘To turn to contingent matter ; both 
things made and things done fall within it, but making 
and doing are different, so that a rational habit of conduct 
will be different from a rational habit of making. We 
may call art ‘‘a habit of making things on rational 
principles.” 27 

‘Every art has to do with production, and the exercise 
of art consists in studying how something which may 
either be or not be can be made to come into existence— 
the ‘‘something”’ referred to must beof course one of those 
things whose principle of motion is not in themselves but 
in their maker.2® 

‘‘ Chance and art apply to the same subjects, and are 
to a certain extent, as Agathon says, friends.”’ 





\ 


25 ) piv yap émraywy) apxn tore kal tov KafdAov, 6 d 
ovAAoyiopoce ék Tov KaNddov. 1139, b 28. 

26 a) wév dpa émioripn gory EEre amodeKtiKn Kal boa adda 
mpoooiopiZoucla év rote avadvuricoic. 1139, b 81. 

2 Sa EN 2 » , ,@ \ VA > ~ , 

7 ravtov av ein téxvn Kal eve pera Adyou adnOove romrih. 
1140, a 9. 

28 tort O& réyvn waca Tepl yéveow Kal Td TeyvaZev Dewpsiv 
Sawe av yévynral tt Tov évdsyouévwv Kal elvar Kai pn) Eivat, Kal 

Y Xo pny sivar, 

OV 1) apXN ev TH wovovvtTe GAA ph év TH Toiovpévw. 1140, 


a 10. 
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CHAPTER 5.—‘‘ We now come to prudence, and we must 
first consider who are the men who are called prudent. 
It is an attribute of such men to deliberate well as to 
what is good and expedient for them in reference to their 
general happinesss in life,29 not to their health only or 
their strength or to the other things which contribute to 
happiness, but to each and.all of them. People are called 
prudent when they act rationally with regard to an end 
not falling within the scope of art. To speak in general 
terms, a deliberating man is prudent,3° and prudence is 
neither a science nor an art; it is not a science, for 
its object is contingent, and the object of science is 
necessary, and it is not an art, because conduct and 
production are generically distinct.3t It must therefore 
be a correct habit of rational action directed to human 
good and evil. The end of production is external to the 
act of production, but good conduct is its own end. 

‘“‘ Statesmen like Perikles are thought prudent because 
they are able to consider what is good for themselves and 
others; politicians and economists are thought to be 
prudent for the same reason. Self-restraint is so called 
because it ‘keeps a man prudent ’—it certainly preserves 
the attitude of mind we are considering; not every way 
of looking at things is perverted by pleasure and pain; 
pleasure and pain do not interfere with our apprehension 
of geometrical truths, but only with our conceptions of 
conduct.3? The reason is that it is the end of conduct 





29 mpoc TO ev Civ dAwe. 1140, a 28. 

3° Ware Kal dAwe av ein Ppdviytoc 6 BovAseureKde. 1140, 
a 30. 

3% ovK Gy Ein emiotrhun piv Sri évdeyerat TO mpaxtov dArAwe 
Exe, téxvn © Ore GAXro 7d yévoe mpakswe Kal rorhoewe., 
1140, b1. 


32 ov yap Gracav trdAnw diapSeipe ovd? duactpépa Td 
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that determines the principles of conduct, and if a man 
is warped by pleasure and pain he can neither apprehend 
the determining principles nor see the true end; vice 
destroys his principles.’’ 33 


It results from this that prudence must be defined as |’ 


‘‘a true habit of conduct guided by reason and directed to 
what is good for man.” 34 

‘“‘ Observe also that there is good art and bad art, but 
there is no such thing as good prudence and bad prudence. 
In art the man who makes a mistake on purpose is better 
than a man who makes one because he cannot help it, 
but this can scarcely be said of prudence or of any other 
virtue of conduct.’’ 35 

Of the two divisions of rational life, prudence is the 
highest function of the lower or deliberative division; it 
is a habit and therefore superior to opinion which also 
belongs to the same division; you may forget an opinion, 
but it is not possible to forget a habit. 


CHAPTER 6.—‘Since science is a conception of universals 
and of necessary matter and must start from principles of 
scientific demonstration, neither art, nor prudence, nor 
science itself can apprehend these principles; art and 
prudence cannot do so because the matter of science is 
something capable of scientific demonstration, whereas 





nov Kal AvTnpdy, oiov Sri 7d tptywvov dbo dopbac Eye, adda 
Tac Tept To mpaxrov. 1140, b 13. 

33 ry 2 duepOappévy Ot HSoviv } Abmnv dOde ov patverat 
> , WOk OEL , ¢ vos Sua 0? € io , 
apXn, ovee deliv TovTOU Evexev Ovd? Oia TOVP aipsioBar wavra 

kal mpatrav—tore yap 1 Kakia dBapricyn apync. 1140, b 17. 
34 avayKn thy ppdvnow ew civar pera AGyou aAnOy rept 
ra avOpwrwa ayaa rpaxrixkhv. 1140, b 20. 

35 Kal év piv réxvyn 6 Exwv auapravwy aiperwrepoc, mepl SF 

? oe e \ X 4 > , 
ppdvynow jrrov, Wottep Kal wept rac aperdg. 1140, b 22. 


- 
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they work in the sphere of contingency ; 3° science itself 
is excluded by the fact that it assumes, and therefore 
cannot either apprehend nor prove, its own principles. 
Nor can even wisdom do so, for there are cases in which 
wisdom has to use the methods of science. But since 
principles must be apprehended by some faculty or 
other, if neither prudence, science nor wisdom can 
apprehend them, it follows that they must be appre- 
hended by the only remaining function of the rational 
mind, namely by intuition.37 





Demonstrative science, with which Aristotle is here 
dealing, takes the form of syllogism and deduces its 
conclusions from propositions which are true, immediate 
(that is not resulting from any previous demonstration) 
and of higher evidentiary value than the conclusions 
which result from them. These indemonstrable propo- 
sitions are called by Aristotle Axioms.3® Axioms, of 
which the proposition that a thing cannot be and not 
be at the same time, may serve as an example, are 
indispensable to the acquisition of knowledge of any 
kind whatever; hypotheses and definitions are only 
indispensable to knowledge of a particular kind, such as 
geometry or arithmetic. Axioms require for their appre- 
hension an appropriate faculty, which, for want of a better 





36 +O piv yap émiornroy amodekréy, al O? TYyYXavovew ovoa 
wept Ta evdexopeva GAAwe Exe. 1140, b 35. 

37 Xelrerat vovv eivac THY apyov. 1141, a 7. 

38 Guécov & apyic avAXoyoriKhicg Oéow piv Aéyw tv pI 
” 8 “2 S Dy eA ” \ (} , , sie 99 
ZoTl O8iSal, [n) avaykn Exew Tov pabnoduevdy ri" Iv oO 
> , 7 A t ~ a] , ’ , A 1 P t be 
avaykyn EXelY TOV OTLOVY LAaUHGOLEVOY, agiwpa. nai. FOSt. 1. 
2. 72, ae 14. | 
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_ term, may be called intuition (Nots). Wisdom (cod¢ia), 
_ inasmuch as it sometimes uses demonstrative science, is 
is dependent, like science itself, on intuition.39 

_ In the seventh chapter Aristotle deals with wisdom, the © 
_ highest of the five modes by which truth is arrived at. 
_ An introduction to this chapter is furnished by the 
| following passage from the opening of the Metaphysics. 
if “We have described,” says Aristotle, ‘‘in the Ethics the 
2 difference between art and science and other faculties of 
t the same kind (prudence, intuition, wisdom). We refer 
_ to the matter now because every one assumes what is 
called wisdom to be occupied with first causes and 
_ principles, so that an animal with experience is wiser 
_ than animals of any kind whatever who merely rely on 
_ the presentations of sense and memory, and an artist is 
y wiser than an empiric, and the master workman than the 
_ labourer, and the theoretic than the productive sciences. 
- Wisdom is, then, a science concerned with certain causes 
_ and principles.”’ 4° 


_ CHAPTER 7.—‘‘ Wisdom is exact and comprehensive 
_ knowledge. We only really know a thing when we 
_ know both its cause and that the cause assigned must 
_ be the cause.44 This is the strict meaning of the word. 
_ But in ordinary language wisdqm is not confined to 

scientific generalisations, it deals with conduct and even 
with art as well. When we talk of wisdom in art we 
imply the perfection of art, the highest degree of 





39 tov yap adpou Tepi éviwy tyav amoduély iorw. 1141, a 
2. in av % codia vovg Kal émiorhun. 1141, a 18. 

4° Met. i. 1.981, b 25. 

4% érav thy 7 airiay oldipeBe ‘pev@ernery Oo i TO mpayya 
gor, Ste éxelvou airia éori, Kal pa) évdéyecOar rovr’ GAAwWS 


éxyev. Anal. Post. i. 2. 71, b 10. 
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accuracy and finish resulting from the union of manual 
dexterity and scientific knowledge.4 

The wise man must know the reasons of things, but he | 
must also be able to draw inferences. If he is to know 
the reason in the full sense of knowing, he will require 
the faculty described in the last chapter called intuition ; 
if he is to infer correctly, he must be acquainted with the 
methods of science. The subjects which should occupy 
him should be those which are most worthy to exercise, 
man’s highest powers. Wisdom is, in short, ‘‘a union of | 
science and intuition—science crowned with the knowledge | t 
of the things best worth knowing.” 43 

This definition marks it off from both prudence and | 
political science. It cannot be prudence, because prudence 
deals exclusively with particular cases and knows nothing 
of first principles; it cannot be political science, for |, 
politics is not the highest subject that can exercise 
human intelligence. Nor does it make any difference 
that man is the highest of animals, for there are other 
things in the world of a higher nature than man, namely 
those most conspicuous objects of which the kosmos is 
made up.44 

‘‘ Common language supports this view ; men like Thales 
and Anaxagoras are called wise, but no one calls them 
prudent, for they are seen to neglect their private interests 





42 tiv O& coplay ty te taic réyvaic Toic axpiecrarore TAC 
réyvac amodloouev. 1141, a 9. 

43 Wor’ cin Gv 7 codia vovc kal émiothun, Gomep Kepadjv 
EXovoa erioThun Tov Tyuwrarwv. 1141, a 18. 

44 si 8 Ste BéATioTOV avOpwroce THv aGrAAwY Sywv ovdev 
duapépa’ Kal yap avOpwmov adAa word Oeiorepa rv piow, 
olov pavepWrara ye && wv 6 Kdéopog ouvéornxev. 1140, a 33. 
These are what Aristotle calls elsewhere ra @cia owpyara 
kata tov ovpavov. Met. 11. 8, 1074. a 30. 
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and to occupy themselves with out-of-the-way subjects, 
difficult and full of nice distinctions, but useless.45 This 


_ shows how different wisdom is from prudence. Prudence 


deals with matters of human interest about which it is 
possible to deliberate ; it would be idle to deliberate about 
what can only happen in one way, and purposeless to 
deliberate at all unless you have an end in view, and that, 
end some practical good. i 

“‘ When we speak of a man as of good counsel without 


_ qualifying the expression, we mean he is able to make a 
_ rational guess at what is practically best fora man to do.4® 





_ Although a prudent man acts on general rules, what. is 


chiefly necessary for him is particular knowledge, and 


_ hence some men with no general knowledge succeed in 
_ practice better than those who have it, as, for instance, 
_ empirics. If you know that light food is wholesome and 
_ easily digestible, but do not know what food is light, you 
_ cannot produce health as well as a man who knows simply 


that poultry is wholesome. Prudence has to deal with 
conduct ; it must have general rules and empirical rules— 
and of the two, the latter are more important to it.47, But 
even in the case of prudence, largely as it is guided by 
particular and empirical considerations, there is a master 
art to which all its considerations are subordinate, namely 
politics, whose function is to prescribe what men i, 
to do or abstain from doing.”’ 48 





45 weperra yey kai Oavpaora Kal yaXerd Kal dada eldévat 
avroic pacw, axypnora 6g. 1141, b 6. 

49. 6 © amAwc ciBovdoc 6 Tov dptorou avOperw THv TpaKkTov 
aToxaoTiko¢ Kata Tov Aoyiopdv. 1141, b 12. 

47  O& ppdvnotc mpakrixh* Wore Sei Gupw Eyav, } rabrny 
padrov. 1141, b 21. 

4 sin © ay Tie kat evrav0a apxitexrovxh. 1141, b 22. 
Cf. 1094, b 2 sqq. 
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CHAPTER 8.—‘‘ Although politics and prudence are the | 
same habit of mind they are not the same thing. If we 
consider politics we find in it the divisions that have 
just been pointed out in prudence; there is a generally 
regulative or architectonic side called legislation, de- 
termining the end of politics in the widest way and 
saying what men ought to do and what they ought to 
refrain from,49 and there is a practical and deliberative 
side, usually known by the common term “politics,” 
which gives specific orders in particular cases; a re- 
solution of the Assembly for mstance, or a vote on 
account, pointing to a definite something to be done 
which does not require to be followed by any other step.s° 

In the same way prudence is popularly conceived to 
be chiefly occupied with the individual, and indeed to 
prudence of this kind the name is usually assigned ; but 
there are other kinds of prudence which have to do 
with the household or with legislation, or with what 
is specifically called politics, and of politics there are 
the deliberative and judicial branches.s* It appears, 
therefore, that to know what is good for oneself is but 
one kind of that knowledge which has been called 
‘‘ knowledge of what is good for man,”’ or prudence. 

But much difference of opinion has arisen on the point,. 
and some have thought that he who looks after his own 
affairs is the really prudent man, and that politicians , 





49 [woAurnijcg| vopoberobon¢g Tt Osi mparrayv Kal Ttivwy 
atéxeoOa. 1094, b 5. 

5° avrn O& mpaxtixy Kat ovAuriKh * TO yap Whgisua TpaKroy 
we 70 Ecxarov. 1141, b 26. 

St Soxei O& Kal ppdvnore padALor sivae 7 wept avTov Kal Eva” 

ee ¢ \ Q ” 4 ‘ > , oe ¢e N 
kal Eye avTn TO Kolvov dvoua Hpdvnoig*® Excivwv OF N Mey 

XQ 


w 
oikovouia % O& vouobecia H 62 woditeKh, Kal TabTng 7H piv 


BovAeureKy 7H O& Scxaoteh. 1141, b 29. 
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are busy-bodies; so Euripides says, “How can I be | 
thought prudent when I could have got my share, merely 
as one of the army, without troubling myself?” 5? Men 
who act in this way, seeking their individual good, con-- 
sider that they are right in doing so, and they are 
accordingly known as prudent; and yet perhaps it is. 
impossible for a man successfully to advance his private 
interests without considering the interests of his house- 
hold or of the state.53 Moreover, it is not always plain 
how one’s own separate interests are to be promoted ; 
some consideration is necessary. Hence, whilst the 
young may be geometricians and mathematicians, they 
are not wise or prudent. The reason is that prudence 
requires a knowledge of particular facts which can 
only be known by experience, and young people 
have no experience, for this only comes in course , 
of time. 

“Tf we ask why a boy may become a mathematician 
but cannot be wise or understand physics,5+ the reason 
is that the principles on which wisdom and _ physics. 
depend are derived from experience, whilst the principles. 
of mathematics are abstract ; in the former case principles 
are not realised, in the latter their truth is not matter 
of doubt. Again, mistakes in deliberation arise either 
in general or particular propositions, and prudence is. 
exclusively concerned with the latter; prudence is not 





52 mac © av ppovoiny, @ Ttapiv ampaypovw¢ 
év tolot moAAoicg jpiOunuévy orparov 
loov peracyev; 1142, a 3. 
53 kairot lowe ovK Eat TO avTOV Ev avEV oikOvouiacg Ovd” 
avev woXureiac. 1142, a 9. 
54 Physics here means what we should understand by 
natural philosophy; it is not the subject which forms one 
of the branches of the first philosophy. 
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science; it is the knowledge of the specific facts which | 
regulate conduct.55 

“Prudence is therefore the antithesis of scientific 
intuition; scientific intuition apprehends an ultimate 
fact, a scientific datum for which no reason can be given; 
prudence apprehends an ultimate fact, but one which 
is not a datum of science but of perception, not, however, 
of the perception of the special senses, but of that per- 
ception by which we are conscious of number, figure, and 
suchlike, for here, too, we shall get to a point beyond 
which we cannot proceed; this, however, 1s more 
properly perception than prudence—it is another species 
of prudence.’’ 56 





55 dre O % Ppdvyare ovK emtaThun pavepdy* Tov yap éoxarov 
ZoTiv, Womep eipntac’ TO yap mpaxtov rowvrov. 1142, 
a 23. ; 

56 dvrixerrar piv oO TH VO’. piv yap voug TwY Spwr, wy 
ovk Eott Adyoe, 7 OF TOU ~xyaToU Ov OvK EoTLW emioTHuN GAN 
aicOnoig, ovK 4 TOV idlwy, dAN ola aicPavdpueda Gri Td év TOIEg 
paQnparikoic Exyatov tplywvov’ ornosrae yap KaKxsi’ adAX’ 
aitn paddrov alcbnore  dpdvnatc, éxeivng 8 GAAO <idog. 
1142, a 25. dpoc, in Aristotelian logic meaning the 
term of a proposition, here signifies a proposition 
itself (Bonitz, s.v. 530, a 40). The propositions which 
it is the business of scientific intuition to apprehend 
are the ultimate propositions of demonstrative science 
which, admitting of no proof, must, if knowable, be 
immediately known (dauecor apyxat). apécov apxn¢g svAXo- 
ytoruxne, Oéow piv Aéyw Hv pj Eote deiEa, whd avayKn EXelv 
rov pabyoduevy te’ Hv © avaykn Exev Tov driovy pabnod- 
pevov, atiwua. Anal. Post. 1. 2. 72,a14. The facts 
with which prudence as a practical faculty has to do are 
also ultimate, but ultimate in the other direction ; they 
are the result of an analysis which, as explained in Book 


ee 
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Prudence and wisdom have now both been defined, 
and with regard to wisdom it has been shown how it 
differs from other faculties with which it might be, 
and with some of which it is, occasionally confused. 
It remains to perform the same service for prudence, 


which, as being a process of inquiry, was liable to be 
mistaken for other similar processes from which it really 





III., Chapter 3, brings you to a point beyond which you 
cannot go, where you must cease to reflect and commence 
to act. This point is called rd mporov airy, 6 &v TH 
euphoe toxarov tor. 1112,b19. The last presentation 
of sense to which deliberation has brought you—the 
consciousness of a fact which so far as your action is 
concerned is ultimate—is in the passage before us likened 
to that form of the ultimate proposition of demonstration 
distinguished by Aristotle as hypothesis, an assumption 
that a thing is or is not (rd sivai re} TO wy civai re. ~=Anal. 
Post. i. 2. 72, a 20): this is also a point beyond which 
you cannot go. The consciousness of the first cause in 
action (1112, b 19) is of course not prudence ; it is a fact 
which prudence recognises and with which it must deal 
(uadAov aicOnare if Ppdvnore, éxstvne GAXo sidoc (1142, a 29). 
It is an intuition which furnishes the starting point of 
action, just as the intuitions of science are the starting 
points of demonstration. Hence voic is used of both 
kinds of intuition; it apprehends what is ultimate in 
both directions. kai 6 vove tov toxdtwv im aupdrepa’ kal 
yap THv tpwTtwy Spwv Kai Twv toyatwv vove éotl Kal ov 
Adyoe, kal 6 piv Kara Tac amodeiEKe TOV aKiwhTwy Spwyv Kat 
TpwoTwv, 6 0 év Tale mpaktikaic Tov éoyarouv Kal évdeyouévoy 
Kal Tig Erépac mpordcewe. 1142, a 35. This passage fixes 
the meaning of épo: and Adyoc in 1142, a 26 (6 piv yap 
vovc Tov Spwv wv ovk« Fort Adyog), “ intuition apprehends. 
those propositions for which no reason can be given.” 
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‘differs. And first of the habit of taking good counsel 
{evPBovAia). If we turn to Plato’s Protagoras we find 
that a very wide meaning was often, and we may infer, 
popularly given to the word. It was supposed to include 
the ability to manage well both a man’s own private 
affairs and those of the state, a signification as extensive 
as prudence itself considered as a master art (apxirexrovixn 
ppovnsic. 1141, b 25). ‘‘ If Hippocrates comes to me,” 
says Protagoras, ‘‘he will learn what he wants to know, 
that is, how he may best be able to manage his own 
household, and in public affairs, too, how he may become 
most capable of speech and action.”’ 57 

Aristotle accordingly begins by considering the faculty 
of taking good counsel, and distinguishing it from 
prudence. 

CHAPTER 9.—‘‘ What, then, is the power of counselling | 
or deliberating well? Is it science or opinion or the 
knack of making good guesses, or is it generically different 
to any of these? Obviously it is not science, for science 
knows, she does not inquire; nor is it good guesswork, 
for this is done rapidly and without reflection, whereas 
deliberation takes time; nor is it even that variety of 
happy guessing which is called acuteness or shrewdness 
(ayxfvora), and which enables you to hit off the reason 
of a thing at once; 5® nor is it opinion of any kind. To , 





57 ro Of maOnud éorw edVBovAla wept Te THY oiKEiwr, 
Smwc av apiora thy abrov oixiav diorcol, Kal wept Tie wéAEwE, 
Omwe ta tie méAEwe Suvarwraroc Gv cin Kal mparrew Kat 
Aéyew. Plato, Protagoras 318 E. 

58 Aristotle defines acuteness as making a good shot at 
a middle term without hesitation (svoroyia tie tv aoxémTw 
xpdvy tov pésov), ¢.g., “You are talking to a rich man 
and you see at once why he is borrowing money; or you 
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counsel well implies a kind of rightness, not however 
of science, because science never makes mistakes, and 
people who give good counsel sometimes do; nor of 
opinion, because rightness of opinion is truth and not 
probability, and also because everything on which you 
form an opinion is by that very process defined, whereas 
good counselling is a process of reasoning which has 
not yet arrived at a definite result.s9 

It follows that good counselling must be the correctness 
of a mental process; a mental process affirms nothing, 


and good counselling affirms nothing.®© 


Good counselling is, then, a kind of correctness in 
deliberation, but to which of the many kinds of correct- 
ness should it be assigned? The man of feeble purpose 
and the vicious man may both obtain the ends they 
propose to themselves by correct deliberation, although 
those ends are bad and harm and not good is the result. 
It would seem that to counsel well implies the attainment 
of a good object, but even a good object-may be attained 


_ by an incorrect process; one or both of your premisses 


may be false, and yet you may conclude rightly in spite 
of them; this will not do, both the end and the means 


must be right. Another limitation must be added. 





guess why A is your friend—he hates your enemy.” 
Anal. Post. 1. 34. 89, b 10. 

59 Gua 88 Kal Hprorar Hon wav ov ddéa toriv. adAd piv 
ove avev Adyou } cvBovrAia. 1142, b 11. 

6° Stavolag dpa Astrerar’ aby yap [eiovrla] ovrw doi. 
1142, b 12. ‘“Cogitandi actio, que dsavoia vocatur, 
preecipue cernitur in notionibus vel conjungendis vel diri- 
mendis: 70 Wevdoe kal Td aAnPic odk év rote Tpaymacw, arr’ 
dv Savoig. Met. 5.4. 1027, b 29.” Bonitz, s.v. p. 186, a 52. 

St 90 arn Tov svPovXrla, Kal iv ov Osi piv TYyyAvEL, Od 


pévroe Oe ov Zdau. 1142, b 24. 
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Deliberation may be too protracted ; counsel cannot be 
said to be good unless it is in time to be useful.® 

Finally, the end of good counsel may be either absolute | 
or relative, and if it is one of the qualifications of a 
prudent man to be able to counsel well, prudence must | 
have something to say to the ends in view. Good counsel 
may therefore be defined as ‘‘a correct and useful kind 
of deliberation directed to an end of whose expediency | / 
prudence forms a true conception.”’ 3 


CHapreR 10.—This chapter farther limits prudence | 
by disteneurshing it from good sense (wept ta avra piv 
TH) ppovice éoriv, OvK EoTL 62 rd avTd obvecic Kal pete: 
1143, a 6). 

‘‘Sense and good sense as usually understood have 
nothing to do either with opinion, nor with science 
generally, nor even with any special sciences such as 
medicine or geometry; the terms are not applicable to 
things which are eternal and unchangeable, nor yet 
to things which happen according to no rule; their 
subject matter is whatever we feel difficulties about 
and deliberate upon. They embrace therefore the sub- 
jects with which prudence deals, but good sense is not 
prudence. Prudence is directory, good sense is merely | 


—_ 





62 6p06rn¢ 7 Kara 7d wohéApov. 1142, b 27. 

63 evfsovAla cin av dpOdrn¢ 7) Kata TO cumpépov Tpde TO TéL0E 
ov 1) ppdvyare aAnOHe troAnpic torw. 1142, b 32. Prudence 
does not fix the end, and strictly speaking, cannot form a 
true conception of it ; the end is said (in 1145, a 5) to be 
given by mpoaipecic : 1) piv yap [mpoatpeaic] rd réAoe, 7 08 
[ppdvnatc] ta wpd¢g ro TéAog Tou patra. Ppdvyncte is 
here loosely used for the combination of gpdévnoe and 
voue, Which both selects means and fixes ends; prudence 
in the person of the prudent man. (See p. 375.) 
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critical. By a sensible man we do not mean one who 
acts prudently, but one who uses his critical faculty 
rightly, as a listener, on subjects with which prudence 
deals. Just as “‘to understand”’ often means ‘‘to be 
aware of,’’ or ‘‘ to be sensible of,’’ when a man is using 
his scientific faculties, so when a man makes use of his 
opinion as a hearer to form a correct judgment on the 
matter with which prudence deals, he is said to understand 
or be sensible. Hence the word sense.” 4 


CHAPTER 11.—An important chapter, showing the care 
with which Aristotle discriminates the various circum- 
stances in which the prudent man is called upon to act. 
He may have to act upon his own account, or as an 
adviser or critic of others. At Athens it would be chiefly 
as a Dicast or as a member of the General Assembly that 
his critical faculty would be called into play. What he 
requires in those capacities is the kind of intelligent 
opinion described in the last chapter. But Aristotle 
recollects that this will not be in all cases enough; a 
critical judgment may require to be modified by looking 
at the matter from the point of view of the person 
criticised, and the quality called in this chapter 
‘‘ Thoughtfulness’ will in that case be brought into play. 

Thoughtfulness is to prudence what equity is to justice; 
it corrects, by a sympathetic attitude, the harshness of — 
what may be on the facts a perfectly justifiable opinion. 
The equitable man says, ‘‘ These are my rights, but if 
I were on the other side I should think it unfair that 
they should be enforced against me, so I will abate | 





64 oreo TO pavOavev Aéyerar ovviévar, Srav ypHra TH 
> , ¢ ? ~ ~ 0 ~ 8 , ee A , N 
imioThun, oUTwe tv TH xpnoOa tH Ody emi Td Kpivew mwepl 

, ean. € , , > ” a , 
ToUTWY TEpl OY nH Ppdvnate éoriv, GAAov AéyovToe, Kal Kpivew 
KaA@ce—kal évrevSev EAHAVSe rovvoua 7 obvecic. 1148, a 12. 
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something.” The thoughtful man, where as a listener ° 
or critic he has to form an opinion on private or public 
matters of conduct, endeavours to put himself in the 
place of those whom he judges and modifies his view 
accordingly ; he is ‘‘ thoughtful for others” (cvyyvepwy). 
But Aristotle properly insists that feeling must not be 
allowed to get the upper hand, by adding ‘‘ The correct 
judgment is the judgment of truth’’; the sympathetic 
view must not overlook the plain facts of the case. 
Where no duty to form a judgment is involved, 
‘‘ondmé”’ may be translated ‘‘ thoughtfulness,” and 
“*synondmé”’ ‘ thoughtfulness for others.” 

Aristotle’s own words are these: ‘‘ The faculty called 
thoughtfulness, by the possession of which people are 
said to be thoughtful for others, is the correct judgment 
of the equitable man; for it is a special attribute of the 
equitable man to consider others, and it is equitable to 
have this feeling on certain subjects and in certain cases. 
Thoughtfulness for others is accordingly the critical and 
correct view of the equitable man; by correct is meant 
true.®5 

“All the habits mentioned above, point, as we might 
expect, in the same direction; we speak of thought- 
fulness, good sense, prudence and intuition as attributes 
-of the same persons; all these faculties deal with ultimate 
and particular facts, and it is because he forms a critical 
jadgment on the matters on which the prudent man has 
to act, that a person is called either sensible or thought- 
ful for others. The equitable point of view is common 
to all good men in their relations to others.’’ © | 





65 » OF ovyyveun yvewpn zoTl KpiTiKH TOU EmeKovG 6pOh* 
6p07 & % rov aAnSovc. 1148, a 23. 
66 ra yap imu Kowa tov ayalov amavrwy torly iv TH 


apoc GAXov. 1148, a 31. 
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‘All conduct is about particulars, and the faculty 
ealled Nofts or intuition has to do with particulars 
in both directions, for it is intuition and not reason 
which apprehends as well first as last propositions.®7 
In the former case, when used for the purpose of 
demonstrative science, it apprehends the first principles 
-of necessary matter; in the latter case, as the faculty 
used in conduct, it apprehends the lowest propositions of 
contingent matter—the minor proposition of the practical 
syllogism.® It is from such particulars that rules of 
conduct are generalised; they are, therefore, very 
necessary to be perceived, and Nots~is the faculty which 
‘perceives them.°9 The power of perception would seem 
to be a natural gift, and hence thoughtfulness, sense, 
-and intuitive perception are gifts of nature, which wisdom 
cannot be. It may be adduced in proof of this that 
the qualities of thoughtfulness and sense, and intuitive 
perception vary with age, pointing to the fact that they 
are due to nature.7? For this reason we ought to attend 
to men of age and experience, as much when they give 
opinions which cannot be proved as when they speak 
what they know; such men see straight, for experience 
has given them an eye.”’ 7! 





67 . Puss ~ ~ I 4 b] dae 4 e x 5) ~ 4 
kal 6 vovc Twy iayatwr it’ aupdrepa’ Kal yap TwY TpW- 
‘twv dpwv Kal TOV toyaTwy vouc ~oTi kal ov Adyoc. 1143, a 35. 
68 2 XS \ \ > } , ce > , 4 % 
kal 6 piv Kara Tac amodeEac Tov axwhtwv Spwv Kal 
apwrwv, 6 0 év Taig mpaktiKaic TOV éoyaTwv Kal Evdeyouévwn 
kal The érépac Tpordcewe. 1143, b 1. 
69 > s & ~ * ¢ = Rast. ~ —’ oa AY 
7 apxal yap Tov ov Eveka avrac’ ek Tov Kal’ ExaoTa yap 
a PON ‘ , = BY ~ » ” @ e 3 > x ~ 
ra kabdArou’ rovrwv ovv dei Exew alcbnow, avrn 0 zart vovc. 
1143, b 4. 
72 we Tie pvacwe airiac ovonc. 11438, b 9. 
‘ ‘ . ww bd] ~ > , ” ¢ Leg > - 
7% Sia yap TO Exew ek THe tumEplac Supa, 6pwow dpbdc. 


1148, b 13. 
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CHAPTER 12.—Aristotle has now described prudence 
and wisdom, and shown the subjects with which they are 
respectively concerned, and he has pointed out that each 
is a distinctive excellence of the rational part of the mind. 
If so, they must be useful as conducing to happiness. 
Doubts had, however, been raised as to their utility, and 
it is expedient that such doubts should be removed. The 
first eight paragraphs of the twelfth chapter deal with 
this matter. The remainder of the chapter distinguishes. 
prudence from cleverness. 


‘“Some one may raise a doubt as to the usefulness of 
wisdom and prudence. It may be said that wisdom does. 
not consider the things which produce human happiness, 
for it has nothing to do with production in any form. 
Prudence can do this, but why, it is urged, do we need 
it ?72 We do not need it, if it be that prudence is the 
faculty which is concerned with things just and honour- 
able and good for man; for these are the very things. 
which a good man does, and mere knowledge does not 
make him more likely to do them,73 the virtues being 
settled tendencies to act in a particular way. The acts 
follow naturally from the habit as in the case of health, 
and in all other cases where the question is, not how a 


habit should be created, but what will be the result of the 


habit when created.74 If however we think, not of the 





72 4 piv yap copia ovdey Sewpet EE wv Fora evdainwr 
avOpwroc—ovdeuiac yap éore yevécewo—n 2 ppdvynote TOUT. 
ev Exec aAAG tivog Evexa Sei abrig; 1148, b 19. 

73 mpoc S270 Tac apsrag TO pev Eldévar oveey 7 puxpov iaxdve. 
1105, b 2. 7 

74 doa pi} TH Toiv adAa TH awd Tie Eewe civar A€éyerat. 


1143, b 26. 
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results of prudence but of how men may be made prudent,75 
it may be urged that prudence is useless to those who are 
already good, for they can dispense with it; and useless 
also to those who do not possess it, for it makes no 
difference to them whether they are themselves prudent 
or whether they follow the lead of some one who is. 
What suffices in the case of our bodily health will suffice 
here; if we want to be well we do not read medical 
_ books, we go to a doctor.7® 

_~ © Another argument is, that it would be out of place to 
g put prudence before wisdom, which would be the result 
_ of saying that prudence makes us good, for the faculty 
which acts is in every case the dominant one.77 

‘‘The answer to these various objections is—(1) pru- 
dence and wisdom are necessarily and in themselves 
desirable possessions, even if they produce no effect, each 
being the excellence of a different division of rational 
life; then, (2) they do in fact produce an effect, for 
wisdom produces happiness, not indeed in the way in 
which medical treatment produces health, but in the way 
in which a healthy habit of body produces it,7® for wisdom 
being a part of goodness as a whole, makes a man happy 
_ by the mere fact of being possessed and used. Again, | 
Be accomplishes its special work in conformity with 








75 ei O& pH TOUTWY YapLY Ppdvimoy pyréov aAAG TOV yiveoOaL. 
1143, b 28. 

Bg 76 BovAdusvor yap vyaivew buwe ov pavOavouev tarpikhy. 
, ° 1184, b 32. 

77 aromov av civat ddeeev ci xeipwv Ti Goplac ovca KUpW- 
tépa avrijc Eotar’ 4 yap Towovea apyxet Kal EwiTaTTE TWEpl EkacTOV. 
1143, b 33. 

78 Wisdom makes a man happy much as pleasure does, 
ovK we t tic évuTapxovoa, arr’ we émvywodpevdy te réXoc, 
olov tote akpaiore » Wpa. 1174, b 32. 
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prudence and moral goodness; goodness places the mark 
aright, and prudence takes a good aim at it.79 (There 
is no virtue of this kind in the fourth part of the soul 
which regulates the processes of growth.) (8) As to the 
objection that prudence does not make us more capable 
of acting rightly, let us take a somewhat higher point 
of view and look at the matter from that point: % 
now, exactly as we say that people may do what is just 
without being just, as when they discharge duties imposed 
on them by law unwillingly or through ignorance or 
from any reason other than the simple desire to obey 
the law, so it would seem possible for a man to have 
a disposition to do the things that are right for the sake 
of doing so.8t Now it is goodness which makes his purpose 
right, but to take the steps which are necessary to effectuate 
his purpose belongs, not to goodness but to another 
faculty.82 To understand the point requires a little 
mental application.23 There is a certain faculty called 
cleverness, whose characteristic is that it is capable of 
doing whatever may be necessary to secure any end, 
good or bad, which may be proposed. If the end be good 
the faculty is laudable; if bad, it is mere unscrupulous- 
ness. Hence, prudent people are sometimes called un- 





€ N x > ‘ 5 , a, a , ¢€ oN , ; 

79 1 ev yap apeTn TOV oKOTOY ToL OpOY, 1 oe ppovynaic 
Ta mpoc rovrov. 1144, a 7. 

80 puKpov dvwOev apxréov, Aafsdvrac apxny Tabrnv. 1144, 
a 12. 

81 fort TO THC EXOVTa TpaTrew Exacta Wor’ eivar ayalor, 
Aéyw & oiov dia wpoaipsow Kal adrwy Evexa TOV TpaTTOMéVvWV- 
1144,a18. The inference is not obvious. 

82 ‘ x 3 , > Ay ~~ ¢ » , \ S é 

THY piv OvY Tpoaipseow OpOHy Tore H apEeTh, TO ou 
? , e a / > > ‘ ~ > ~ AA? . 2 
éxelyne Eveka TépuKe TpattrecOar OvK éoTi Tie apeTne aAX’ Erépac 
duvapewc. 1144, a 20. 


83 Nexréov émiorhoact capéotepov Tepi avrov. 1144, a 22. 
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scrupulous. Of course, prudence is not to be identified 
with this faculty, but it shares the quality which the 
faculty possesses of devising means to anend. ‘T'o have 
the habit of seeing what ought to be done, to use the 
mind’s eye, so to speak, is clearly a good quality, as. 
has been already pointed out.24 Now the reasonings. 
employed in conduct assume an end of some kind as 
the best end—any end will do, so far as the argument 
is concerned—but the true end does not occur to any one 
but a good man, for vice warps the nature and causes. 
him to make mistakes in the principles of conduct. It 
is evident, therefore, that a man cannot be prudent 
except he be good.” 


CHAPTER 13.—‘‘ We will now resume the subject of 
virtue. Virtue corresponds in its distinctions to the 
difference between prudence and cleverness, natural 
virtue standing to complete virtue in a relation similar 
to, although not the same as, that in which cleverness. 
stands to prudence.§s Our moral qualities, as every one 
agrees, are in a certain sense natural attributes. We are 
just, temperate, brave and so forth, from the moment 
of our birth; and yet we seek something beyond, namely 





84 The metaphor as well as the distinction here 
taken is borrowed from Plato, Repub. vii. 519 A. 7 ovww 
évvevonkac, Tov Aeyouévwv Tovnpwv piv, copov o£, we Spd 
piv PAéra Td YPvyxdpiov Kal déwe Supa ravra ed’ & 
rérpamrat, Wo ov pavAnv Exov Thy du, kakia 8 jwayKacpévov’ 
trnpereivy, Gow av obbrepov PAéry, Tocot’tTw TAsiw Kaka 
EpyaCousvov ; 

85 kal yap  aperh mapatAnsiwg Exe we 1 ppdvnoig TpdC- 
thy Sevdrnra—ov TavTd uév, Suotov dé—otTW Kal 1) puotkiy 
apeTn Tpoc THY kupiav. 1144, b 2. 
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complete virtue, recognising that the natural virtues 
come to us in a different way.8° For the natural dis- 
positions just spoken of are found both in children and 
in the lower animals, but without prudence they appear 
hurtful; this much at any rate is clear, that just as a 
strong body blindly moving itself often falls heavily from 
want of sight, so natural dispositions lead to great errors 
from want of judgment, but if practical intelligence 
be present it makes a difference, and the natural dis- 
position which before only resembled complete good 
conduct will in that case be identical with it.87 As, 
therefore, the deliberative division of the mind has two 
forms, cleverness and prudence, so there are two forms 
of moral conduct, the natural and the complete, and to 
the latter prudence is indispensable. 

“This fact, that the intellectual quality of prudence 
is an essential condition of good conduct, has led some to 
maintain that all virtue is prudence; Sokrates was on 
this point partly right and partly wrong; he was wrong 
in thinking that all virtue is prudence, but he was right 
in saying that it could not exist without it.88 It is some 
evidence of this that every one defining virtue says not 
only what its objects are, but adds that it is a habit 
in accordance with right reason, meaning by right, 
prudent. Let us make a slight change in the above 





86 otr apa pice ovTe Tapa pbow eyyivovraai aperat, adda 
mepukdor piv iyiv déacba abrac, reAccoupévaie 2 Sid row 
20ove. 1103, a 238. 

87 » 0’ eve éuoia ova ror ora Kupiwe aperh. 1144, 
b 13. | 

88 Lwxpdrnc tH piv opSec ehra rH SO Mudpraver * 
bre piv yap poviosic wetTo iva waoacg Tac aperae, 
ipaptavev, bre 8 odK avev Ppoviaewe, Kadwe EArcyev. 1144, 


b 18. 
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definition, and say that virtue is a habit of acting, not 
only in accordance with, but in conjunction with, right 
reason, and that in matters of conduct right reason 
- means prudence.®9 
** Sokrates, as I have mentioned, was of opinion that 
the virtues are modes of reasoning, for he called them 
sciences, but we say they are accompanied by a special 
mode of reasoning, 7.e. prudence. All this shows that it 
_is impossible to be virtuous in the full sense without 
prudence, and that prudence is inseparable from moralk 
virtue.’’ 9° 
“‘T may add that the dialectical argument about the: 
virtues being separate 9' may be answered by what has. 
been said above; it is said that the same man has not a 
good natural disposition to each and every virtue, and 
_ may therefore be considered to have one and not to have: 
another. This is possible in the case of natural excel- 
lence, but if we look to the excellence with reference to: 





89 Oct df puxpodv peraPiiva. ~oTt yap ov udvoyv % KaTa Tov 
 dpYov Adyov, aXX’ 1) pera Tov dpSov Adyovu Ere aperh. 1144, 
b 25. 

9° 1144, b 28. 

9* The dialectical discussion as to the unity or plurality 
of the virtues here referred to is no doubt that in the 
_ Protagoras, 330 E sqq.: mérepov ovv, iv & tye, kat 
| peradapPavovow oi avOpwro tobrwv Tov Tie apeTii¢ popiwy 
of piv aXXo, of d2 GAXo, } avaykn, éavTep Tic Ev AaBy, 
amavr Exe ; ovdauwc, pn, ewel modAdXol avepsiol iow, 
adicor Oé, Kai Sikaor ad, copoi 2 ov, Kré. The argu- 
} ment by which Sokrates proves the unity of virtue 
} is purely verbal—Aristotle thinks it a better argu- 
ment to say that the virtues are brought under one 
| head by their common possession of prudence. See 
| page 195. 
| 24 
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which a man is called simply, ‘ good,’ it is not possible, 
for if he possess the one attribute of prudence all the 
excellences of conduct will be attributable to him.% 

‘“* But even were we to grant prudence to be inoperative 
in conduct, it is a necessary part of it, both as being 
the characteristic excellence of one division of rational 
life, namely the deliberative, and also because moral 
choice cannot rightly be made without it, nor indeed 
without a virtuous disposition, for the disposition fixes 
the end and prudence causes us to do what conduces to 





9 rovro yap Kara piv tac gvoikac évodéyera, kal? ac 8 
atrwe Aéyerae ayabdc, odk évdéxerar’ Gua yap ppovioee ma 
oven Tasca vrapsovow. 1144, b 35. ‘ Natural virtue,” 
being a matter of physical constitution, does not require 
prudence for its exercise; ‘‘ moral virtue” cannot be 
exercised without prudence. This does not mean that 
if a man be prudent he will be brave, just, and liberal as 
well; this would make good conduct a mere matter of 
intellect ; it means that prudence is a predicate under 
which all kinds of good conduct fall. As to the expres- 
sion, vrdpxev tie is often used by Aristotle in the 
sense of falling under the predication of a thing. See 
Bonitz (Met. v. 15. 1040, a 14), “‘Commutatam esse 
apparet vim voc. vrdpyew, ut non significet esse in com- 
plexu (Inhalt) alicujus notionis, sed contineri in ejus 
ambitu (Umfang), quod alibi v. wmeréyew significatum 
legimus, cf. Top. iv. 1. 121, a 12”: ra piv cidn peréxer 
Tov yéivwv, Ta 2 yévn Twv eiowv ov. The virtues are 
thus pera Adyov; they participate in the common 
attribute of prudence as a rational quality. See p. 197 
ante, and Eth. 10. 8, 1178, a 16, where it is said that 
prudence and moral goodness are ‘‘ yoked together,” that 
aman cannot be good unless he be prudent, nor prudent 
unless he be good. 
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the end.93 Prudence is not, however, the mistress of 
wisdom nor of the better part of the mind any more than 
medical art is the mistress of health. Medical art does 
not make use of health as an instrument, but only looks 
how it may be produced ; it gives orders, not to it but for 
it; we might as well say that politics rule the gods 
because they regulate everything that the city does, 
including what is done for the honour of the gods. 





93 OpAov Of, Kav si py TpaktiKh Hy, bre ee Gv avrg Oia TO 
Tov poplov aperny sivat kat drt ovK EoTrar » Tpoaipecic Op3)) 
” , 2» ” > hn Q ‘ \ £\. ¢e BSS BS) 
avev Ppovisewc ovo avev apeTicg’ 1 piv yap.Td TéAOg H OF Ta 
mpoc TO TéAOg worst mparrav. 1145, a 2. 

> s ° > , > > > > + eS ae ¢ 
94 éxelyn¢ ovv Evexa émiratre, GAX ovK éxsivy’ Ere Suolov 
n ” A . 4 »” - - isd > , 
Kav el tic THY ToAuTiKHY aly apyev Tov Dewy, Ore emiTarTEL 
wept Tavra ta tv TH TWOAK. 1145, a 9. 


REMARKS 


THE psychology of the sixth book, as has already more 
than once been said, is not that of Aristotle’s special 
work on the subject. He adopts the view taken in 
what he calls exoteric discourses, where, as here and 
in the second book,95 the parts of the mind or soul were 
described by a divided line after the manner of Plato 
in the sixth book of the Republic.%6 This is a simple 
and convenient way of pointing out to an audience 
the various functions of mind, and letting them see on 
a diagram how they stand related to each other. But 
it is a purely artificial device, and it assumes the mind 
to be divisible into distinct parts, in direct opposition 
to Aristotle’s own theory; it leads, moreover, to the 
inference that the portion of life distinguished as mind 
or reason can be resolved into a definite number of 
independent faculties capable of acting separately from 
each other. Where scientific accuracy is not an object and 
it is wished merely to distinguish one kind of knowledge 


~~ 





95 1102, a 26. 

96 «al pot él Tole Térrapot Tuhpact Térrapa TavTa TaOhpara 
ty 7H Wuxn yeyvopeva AaBé, vojow piv emi TY avwrary, 
Suavorav 82 iri rp Sevrépw, TH Tpity 8? wiatw amddog Kal TY 
reAcuraly sikaciav. Plat. Repub. 509 D. 
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_ from another in respect of its exactness or subject matter, 


the assumption of independent faculties may be made 
without serious objection and with some advantage as 
regards clearness of exposition. } But the case is different 
when, as in this book, the analysis is conducted with the 
view of explaining conduct. No one knew better than 
Aristotle that man is a compound being, with tendencies 
natural and acquired, passions, appetites and intellectual 
qualities, all acting and reacting on each other in such a 
way as to make it impossible for practical purposes to 
disentangle them. Health, to take his favourite illustration, 
depends on a consensus of the various structures and 
organs of the body. The anatomist, for the purpose of 
demonstration, may and does examine these parts severally 
and describes as well as he can their independent use and 
function. But the physician endeavouring to produce 
health is compelled to consider the body as a whole— 
he does not think of the parts and mentally compound 
the action of such of them as he deems to be involved 
in the case before him; he treats a concrete case, xa? 
Exaorov iarpevs. Now in this book Aristotle proceeds, 
not on the physiological, but on the anatomical method. 

The modes by which the mind arrives at truth”’ are 
separately enunciated and examined. The appetitive 
part of the mind (psyché) is described. Then, having 
placed his finger on the particular intellectual function 
which has most to do with determining moral conduct, 
Aristotle endeavours to explain how it works in practice. 
He leaves out of view all the emotions, feelings, and 
intellectual powers which in theory do not directly con- 
tribute to the result, and looks at man for the purpose 
of ethical inquiry, as if he were constituted solely of 


special kinds of reason called practical intuition and 





97 1102, a 18. 
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prudence and of certain selected impulses called 
desire.98 

The result of this procedure is not satisfactory. The | 
analysis of the rational part of the mind, conducted 
on Platonic lines, leads to prudence being fixed on 
as the intellectual faculty chiefly operative in conduct. 
Prudence is found to be a faculty of means only. 
Conduct, we are told, is a habit produced by a 
repetition of deliberately selected acts; the process 
of deliberate selection involving an irrational impulse 
to act, accompanied by rational processes pointing out 
the objects towards which action should be directed, 
and good conduct requires that both the irrational 
impulse shall be “right”? and the rational process 
** true.’”’ 99 

But how is the rightness of the one and the truth 
of the other to be ascertained? Obviously only by 
considering the end to which they are severally directed, 
for the final cause is in every case the determinant. 
But we are nowhere told in this book in clear and 
unambiguous language what fixes this end, or, as it is 
sometimes called, ‘‘ point of view” (cxdémoc). Various 
statements are made, but they are not consistent, and 
often not intelligible. In one place prudence itself is 
indicated as the faculty which points to the end.1©_ 





98 7) OpeKTiKd¢ voue 1) Tpoalpectc h Spettc Otavontikh, Kal 7p 
rowabTn apy avOpwroc. 1139, b 4. 

99 80 ovr a&vev vov Kal dtavolac oir avev One éoriv 
eEewe 1 mpoaipeotc. 1189, a 33. % yap mpoaipeoic pera 
Adyov kai Stavoiac. 1112, a 15. 

100 Kal yap vuv wavrec, Srav dpifwvrar THY apeThv, wpooti- 
Béaci, thy ew sidvteg Kal mpdc & tort, THY KaTa TOY dpdor 
Adyov' OpAdc & 6 Kara rhv Ppdvynorv. 1144, 
b 22. 
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Elsewhere we are told that good character makes the | 
point of view right whilst prudence assigns the means,'™ 
which is as much as to say that virtue determines what 
acts are virtuous. In a third place we are referred, 
not to good character, but to a predisposition to good 
character—to ‘‘ natural virtue ’’—as fixing or at all events. 
helping to fix the end.'%2 This confusion arises from 
explaining conduct by analysing and defining its con- 
stituents, or what are assumed to be such, instead of 
looking at the actual living persons by whose actions. 
conduct is shown; looking at the separate parts of 
the instrument instead of observing the instrument 
in operation. Now in the earlier books of the 
Ethics this mistake is avoided. "We are there referred, 
not to prudence but to the prudent man;'3 things. 
just and temperate are said to be such things as. 
a just and temperate man would do, a_ personal 
standard and not an instrument fabricated in the 
workshop of thought is taken as the measure and test 
of conduct. F 

Aristotle’s remarks on natural virtue in Chapter 13 
are interesting because, had he pursued that line of 
inquiry, he might have arrived at a theory of conduct: 
which would have embraced, not merely the Greek 
world but mankind in general, together with all sentient 
beings as well. ‘‘ Hach of our moral qualities,” we 
read in the chapter just referred to, “are in a sense 
nature’s gift; we are just and brave and temperate as 
soon as we are born, and these habits and dispositions. 





TOL a) pév yap apeth Tov oxdrov Tot OpSdév, H OS? Ppdvnote 
Ta mpoe rovrov. 1144, a 7. 

102 ovk oidy re ayabdy siva Kupiwe avev sulivgiteais: ovee 
opdvimov avev Tie HOuKihe apernc. 1144, b 81. 

103 1107, a 1. 
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are found in the lower animals as well as in our- 
selves.’’ 104 

Holding these wide and scientific views of the natural 
‘development of moral characteristics, and believing also 
that nature, who always tries for the best, although she 
does not always succeed, has given to every plant and 
every animal the constant desire to produce ‘ another like 
itself,” t°5 Aristotle might easily and legitimately have 
concluded that acts which tend to the preservation 
‘of the species, and enable its members to do their 
special work well, are universally good. He does not, 





104 1144, b 4. See Hist. Animal. 8. 1. 588, a 17, 
pp. 27, 96 ante. The passage is important enough 
to be repeated. ‘‘The life and conduct of living 
beings differ as their habits and food differ. In most, 
even of the lower animals, traces of the mental and 
moral characteristics which distinguish man may be 
found; they are savage and good-tempered, brave and 
cowardly, and some of these qualities are possessed by 
them in greater, and some in less measure than by man- 
kind ; in other cases the likeness is one of analogy; man 
has art and wisdom, and animals have a natural capacity 
something like these. The analogy is most plainly seen 
in children, where we may observe the traces and seeds 
of future habits, and in truth the vital principle in man 
differs scarcely at all at that age from the vital principle 
in the lower animals, so that no wonder that some 
human characteristics are the same, others similar, and 
others corresponding to those we see in animals. For 
nature proceeds from things inanimate to living beings 
by gradations so slight and continuous that we cannot 
see where the boundary lies.” 

105 yevvav Erepov olov avTdé* rovTo yap mwavroc Piast TEAciov 
Epyov kai Cwov kal gurov. De Gener. ii. 735, a 18. 
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however, draw that conclusion, and so far as the Ethics 
are concerned he relies on the consensus of opinion in 
@ given society as expressed in praise and blame, with 
an ultimate reference in the case of doubt to the opinion 
of a selected person—‘‘ the prudent man,” to determine 
the end of conduct. ; he 
On the whole it cannot be said that the sixth book | 
fulfils its announced purpose of informing us how to 
arrive at the precise point in the mean at which we 
ought to aim. That question is answered, so far as it, 
is answered at all, in the second book, by a reference,’ 
not to prudence, but to the prudent man. If, however, | 
we turn to Plato’s Protagoras we find a clear and ex- 
plicit answer to the question. It is ‘‘the science and 
art of measurement,’ we are told, ‘‘ which determines 
the choice, on the correctness of which our whole 
happiness in life depends.t% We call things good which 
procure either pleasure or a surplus of pleasure over 
pain: we call things bad which give pain or a surplus 
of pain over pleasure; there is no other standard by 
which we regulate our conduct than this,” 197 and as it is 
assumed to be incredible that any one would knowingly 
and deliberately take a lesser good in preference to a 
greater, the intellectual faculty called by Plato in the 





106 gareidn Of NOOVIAG Ts Kal AUTIC év dpS) TH aipécer EPavN 
nuiv » swrnpia Tov Biov ovca—dpa Tpwrov piv ov pETPNTLKH 
paiverar, irepBorjje re Kai évdclac ovca Kai isdrntoc mpd 
G@AXfracg axilic; GAN’ avaych. “Ewes Of petpntiKh, avayKn 
Shou réxvn kat ériornun. Plato, Protag. 357 A-B. 

107 ravra O: ayala gore Oc’ GAAO Teh Ste cig Oovae amore- 
Asura -Kai AvTov amaddAayae Te Kal aworpowac; 7H Exeré Te 
AXo rétoc Aéyewv, sic 6 amofsrAéPavrec avra ayafa xaXsire, 
GAN’ fj HOovae re cal Abtwrac; ov«K av paiev, we Eyoua. Plato, 
Protag. 354 B-C. 
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Protagoras the ‘‘science of mensuration,’” which is the 
instrument by which alone we can precisely ascertain on 
which side the balance of pleasure and pain lies, is the 
real arbiter of conduct and supplies the test by which in 
any given case we can know whether what we are doing 
will result in a preponderance of pleasure or of pain, 
in other words, of good or ill. People who go wrong 
do so, we are told, because they are ignorant of this 
saviour art of mensuration; a teachable knowledge 
therefore determines the end of conduct. This is a 
clear and intelligible statement by the Platonic Sokrates. 
identifying virtue with knowledge. 
/, That good conduct is to a great extent the result of 
/knowledge and bad conduct the result of ignorance is 
undeniably true # some of the limitations of this doctrine 
“will be considered in the succeeding book. Here it is only 
necessary to say that Aristotle’s observation that Sokrates. 
thought all the virtues to be science,'°9 and the statement 
in the Eudemian Ethics that he thought that it was the 
same thing to know what justice is and to be just,?*° are 
fully warranted. s 
The sixth book contains more than its share of diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies. It opens by saying that it 
is necessary to define the rational faculty by which we 
perceive ‘‘the limit of the mean” or true point of 
action.t't But when we come to the description of pru-; 








108 <i putv yap aAXo Te iv 7 emorhun 1 aperh, Gorep Lpw- 
TayOpac éemysipa éyev, capwe ovK av Fy didaxrév" viv dF 
y6pac imxeiper ey 
el hpaviioetrar itrraotHpn SrAOV, we od omebdEC, & 
Lekparec, Savudciov Eora uh Sidaxroy bv. Plato, Protag.. 
p ye rn 
361 B. 
to9 1144, b 29. 


tro Kud. Eth. 1216, b 7. 
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dence, the faculty in question, we find that it tells us not | 
what to do but how to do it. We expect to hear of a 
kind of reason which will answer practical questions, such 
as “‘ How often should I forgive my brother? Seven, ten, or 
how many times ?”’ and we learn in effect that we should 
take time and consider how best to negotiate the matter, 
whether to write, or call or send a friend to pave the way 
for a reconciliation. This is useful and doubtless prudent, 
but it is not the kind of answer the reader was led to 
expect. 

The distinction between art and prudence is obscured 
by the statement that although there may be good and 


bad art, there cannot be good and bad prudence.' 


Bad art is not art at all, but the negation of it (areyvia) ; 13: 
art is defined in terms which exclude bad art with 
precisely the same stringency as the definition of pru- 
dence excludes imprudence.!"4 

Then, the account of prudence leaves unsolved the 
question asked in the twelfth chapter, ‘‘ What is the use 
of prudence if it is the faculty concerned with things 
good for man, and if these are the very things which a 
good man does?”’ The question, already asked in the 
fourth chapter of the second book, is more important 
than Aristotle seems disposed to admit, and it is 
not answered. by referring to the difference between 
conduct and art,5 or by saying that virtue places 
the mark aright and that prudence shows how to aim, 





Tour sipnuévor, adXa kal dwpiopévor Tic torw 6 dpsd¢ Adyor 
Kai rovrov tic dpoc. 1138, b 32. 

12 qa pi téxvnce piv Eotw apeTh, Ppovicsewe 0 ovK 
tore. 1140, b 21. 

113 1140, a 21. 

114 1140, a 20; 1140, b 20. 

115 1105, a 21. 
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at it.%6 Still less is the difficulty removed by the 
observation that prudence is valuable as being the dis- 
tinctive virtue of the deliberative side of mind, even if 
it does nothing.1!7_ A faculty which is inoperative can- 
not, on Aristotelian principles, be a virtue in a real sense. 
What is said in Chapter 13 on cleverness increases 
the original difficulty. We there learn that cleverness 
enables us to do the things which tend towards a given 
object, and that, assuming the object to be good, it is a 
praiseworthy faculty.7%8 But this is exactly what pru- 
dence is and does; given a good end, it points out the 
means of attaining it. It is true that cleverness may 
be misapplied and that prudence may not, but this 
does not affect the question so far as prudence is con- 
cerned; on the subjects common to both there is no 
reason why cleverness should not take the place of pru- 
dence. 

Then with regard to the end: it is good character 
(virtue) which is said to point it out,?'9 or as it is otherwise 
and better stated, it is the good man who is the rule and 
measure of rectitude.t2° If we ask how men are made 
good, we are referred to the creation of habit by public 
training inducing a character which feels pleasure and 
pain at right objects. Public training must, however, 
be initiated and directed by statesmen knowing the 
true end, and therefore ex hypothest good. The pro- 
duction of good conduct thus assumes good conduct as 
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already existing in the teachers, for mere knowledge is. ' 
not enough.’ The puzzle of how things come to exist 
presents itself elsewhere than in the Ethics and in many 
shapes. We might say that the more efficient members 
of society maintain themselves in competition with and 
at the expense of the less efficient, and that our notion 
of moral goodness is that of efficiency. But although 
Aristotle adopts the latter proposition,'?? he is silent 
as to the former. 

Bearing in mind the restricted office of prudence, we 
see on how slender a foundation the argument in favour 
of the so-called essential unity of the virtues rests. They 
are said to be united by the common attribute of pru- 
dence,'23 and it is true that the various kinds of good 
conduct imply an ability to devise means for arriving 
at their various ends, but this does not support the 
proposition that a man cannot be brave unless he be just,. 
or liberal without being temperate. 

Of the five modes by which the mind arrives at truth 
the faculty called intuition (Nods) is the only one, except 
prudence itself, which has relation to conduct. By it 
the mind is brought into immediate contact with things. 
The modern word “ intuition ’’. expresses the mode of 
relation by the metaphor of sight; Aristotle explains it 
by that of touch.!24 It acts, as we are told in this book, 
in two directions: in one, apprehending the ultimate 
data of science—facts whose truth is perceived at once, , 
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that A cannot be at once A and not A—in the other, 
taking cognisance of the individual objects of conscious- 
ness with which we have to deal in conduct; and in 
neither direction admitting of error. In the latter 
sense, and in that alone, is it relevant to ethical questions, 
and it is therefore surprising that what is said about 
it in the sixth chapter calls attention only to its use as an 
instrument of scientific truth. 

In modern psychology intuition means any act of 
consciousness of which the immediate object is an 
individual presentment under the condition of distinct 
existence in space or time. Aristotle’s use of the word 
differs from this only in not being so wide. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Aristotle does not 
imply by the use of the word Nofis what modern intuitional 
moralists assert, the existence of a special faculty capable of 
immediately deciding what ought to be done by @ given 
person in given circumstances. What is called in modern 
systems ‘‘ the moral faculty ’’ does not exist for Aristotle 
as a single faculty ; it is constituted of three separate parts 
—intuition which perceives an object, desire which moves 
us towards it, and prudence which points out how our 
desire may be realised consistently with correct ethical 


judgment. | i 


as that two straight limes cannot enclose a space, or 
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SELF-CONTROL AND WANT OF SELF-CONTROL 


| Si possem, sanior essem, 
Sed trahit invitam nova vis, aliudque cupido 
Mens aliud suadet: video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor. 

Ovid. Met. vii. 18. 
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Goop conduct has hitherto been described as conduct 
wholly good. The just, brave, temperate or liberal man 
has been defined as one who acts always “‘ as he should”’ 
in the circumstances in which he is placed, this ‘‘should”’ 
being determined by him or for him by the faculty of 
prudence by whose opinion he is supposed invariably to 
abide; he is not only virtuous, but he does not desire to 
be anything else; his reason and inclinations are so 
harmoniously adjusted that there is no friction between 
them, and he takes the prudent course not merely because 
it is prudent but because he likes it.t Bad conduct 
is represented as the exact opposite of this, not a 
deviation from it, more or less, but its contrary in all 
respects. Where the reason of a good man says ‘‘ Yes”’ 
that of a bad man says ‘‘No’’; when the good man is 
convinced that he ought to go to the right, the bad man is 
convinced that he ought in similar circumstances to go to 
the left. He acts with full intention and has no regrets; 
vice gives him pleasure. These sharp antitheses, use- 
ful for the purpose of fixing a standard, are not usually 
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realised in practice. They are model forms, convenient for 
exhibiting the shapes and colours of virtue and vice, but 
not like the figures which move in the world. They 
represent the best and perhaps not wholly unattainable 
standard of good conduct and the habit of deliberate 
wickedness. On one side of these lines there is an ideal 
or godlike virtue which transcends common experience ; 
and on the other side there is a brutal vice which is. 
beneath it—the result of an abnormally depraved nature 
like that of Phalaris, or of mutilation, disease or external 
circumstances so unfavourable as to force men below 
the ordinary level. Just as godlike virtue is rare, so 
brutal vice is rare, being chiefly met with in barbarous 
countries, the savages in the neighbourhood of the Black 
Sea having a particularly bad record.2. These extremes, 
however, are not of practical importance, and Aristotle 
does little more than allude to them. Having in the 
preceding books described conduct as it should be within 
the limits imposed by human nature, he starts afresh 
in the seventh book by describing it as it commonly is— 
average conduct, worse than the best and better than the 
worst, and not strictly entitled to be called virtue.3 Con- 
duct of this kind arises from the conflict already alluded to4 
between man’s reason and his unreasoning desires. For 
the rational and irrational parts of the soul—in a practical 
treatise like the Ethics Aristotle adopts the familiar 
Platonic expression ‘‘ parts of the soul,” although in his. 
own psychology he rejects it—are not so sharply divided 
but that they are able to react upon one another, and 
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this gives rise to a phenomenon like the disease which 
manifests itself in a loss of power to co-ordinate the 
muscles into harmonious action, and which we should 
call motor ataxy, but which Aristotle calls paralysis.5 
The bodily disease prevents voluntary motion from 
being properly effected, and the psychical state which 
corresponds to it produces a check or interference with 
the co-ordination of reason and appetency constituting 
good conduct, The man who overcomes this check by an 
exercise of will, Aristotle calls self-controlled or resolute ; 
he has power over himself; he overbears the resistance 
which his passions offer to his reason ; he does not like 
doing it, but he conquers his dislike. He differs, there- 
fore, from the self-restrained man who has no bad desires. 
and is so constituted as not to take any pleasure in act- 
ing against his better judgment; the self-controlled or 
resolute man feéls the influence of the Siren pleasure 
but does not yield to her; he is a less perfect character’ 
than the self-restrained man, but more interesting and 
deserves more credit. Against him Aristotle sets the 
irresolute man, the man with no mastery over himself ;. 
in him the conflict between reason and inclination usually 
ends in favour of inclination; he sits on the hedge: 
but generally comes down on the wrong side of it. 
How does this happen? Why does a man disobey 
his highest faculty? How is it that a man of sound 
judgment is not master of himself? The obvious. 
answer is, because his feelings and inclinations: carry 
him away. 

But this answer requires explanation. It is not easy 
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' to reconcile in theory with Aristotle’s account of moral 
' choice and his belief in the hegemony of reason. If 
man, regarded as an efficient cause of his own actions, is 
@ compound of reason and desire, why should desire 
conquer reason instead of reason conquering desire ? 
This is a psychological problem with which Aristotle 
was called upon to deal, and all the more because 
Sokrates had formally denied that any such conflict 
was possible. According to Sokrates, ‘‘if any one knows 
what is right and wrong, nothing can prevent him 
following the course which his knowledge prescribes ; 
prudence is quite strong enough to help him,’7 and 
therefore if he errs it can only be from ignorance. 
This paradox let in a variety of questions; what did 
Sokrates mean by knowledge? Did he mean “ Science”’ 
as then generally understood—knowledge of something 
which we cannot conceive to be otherwise than it is ;® 
or something less than this—belief, opinion, or even 
a strong suspicion? Then, if misconduct is due to 
ignorance, what is the nature of the ignorance? For it is 
a significant fact that ignorance does not come in until 
the feelings enter upon the scene.9 Aristotle examines 
the statement of Sokrates with care and acuteness. 
Nothing turns, he says, on the difference between exact. 
knowledge and opinion, for some persons are as cer- 
tain of what they think as others are of what they 
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know.'° Take it that a man is persuaded, whether on | 
good grounds or not, that he ought to do or not to do 
a certain thing, how are we to account for his acting 
contrary to what in the circumstances is his knowledge? 
Aristotle suggests several explanations. \In the first 
place, he says, we must distinguish between the knowledge 
we possess and the knowledge we command. Much of»! 
what we are said to know is latent in the mind and must 
be searched for before it is foundf We have it as the )| 
owner of a fishpond has fish which he cannot see and 
must catch before he can make use of; there is no 
difficulty in supposing a man to act against knowledge 
which is not available for use." | 

Then, there is another case in which we cannot com- 
mand our knowledge, and may therefore be said not to 
have it it is when our passions take such strong hold of 
us that we are like men mad or drunk; our reason is 
overpowered, and although we may talk rationally and 
even enunciate good maxims of morality, we do not 
realise what we say; this is very like the case put by 
Sokrates. 

The real answer, however, is to be found by examining 
what most commonly takes place when a man acts 
against his better judgment. He does not, Aristotle 
maintains, traverse his judgment directly; he does not 
attack it in face; he turns it by a flanking movement. 
His reason tells him that A is B. He does not attempt 
to argue that A is not B; he says ‘‘True, but then X is Y, 
and I am going to act on the latter proposition.” A 
sum of money is entrusted to a man to take care of; 
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presently he becomes pecuniarily embarrassed. He 
knows perfectly well that he has no right to apply the 
deposit to his own use nor does he attempt to argue 
with himself that he has; but he says, ‘‘' There is no harm 
in borrowing; I will borrow this money and replace 
it.” What determines him to act on the latter proposi- 
tion instead of the former, is doubtless his need of money 
‘and his strong desire to have it, still he appears to act ona 
rational rule. The two maxims “‘ You must not take that 
which does not belong to you” and ‘‘ There is no harm in 
borrowing ”’ are separately true, and as mere statements 
can stand together, although, as Aristotle justly remarks, 
“‘ accidentally’ they may prove to be inconsistent. ‘‘ And 
‘so it happens,’ he continues, ‘‘that in a kind of way 
&@ man may do what is wrong under the guidance on 
reason.’ 12 

There is little doubt that this is what usually happens 
when @ man is said to act against his better judgment. 
He can always find some reason, good, bad or indifferent, 
to justify what he wants to do. 

There is yet another explanation. In the last case 
desire carried its point by tampering with the general rule ; 
it often succeeds by attacking the particular case—the 
minor premiss of the syllogism of conduct. A man 
knows that sugar is unwholesome for him—he is forbidden 
to take it in any form. Grapes are on the table, and 
being fond of grapes, he says to himself, ‘‘Grapes are not 
sugar.” Aristotle considers that in this instance, too, 
desire causes him either to overlook the fact that grapes 
contain sugar, or if he does not overlook it, to know it 
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only in the imperfect way in which a drunken man knows 
what he is about.'3 

And this, he says, is a second solution of the difficulty 
which Sokrates tried to get over by denying the fact 
of acting against knowledge; the knowledge which is 
overborne by desire is frequently not that which Sokrates 
would have recognised as knowledge; not the concept 
of a general proposition, but only the consciousness of a 
particular presentation of sense, the minor premiss of one 
of those inferences which lead to conduct. 

Aristotle’s belief that moral action is always ac- 
companied by a process of syllogistic inference may be 
right or wrong; it 1s wrong in the sense that we con- 
sciously go through such a process—but his explanation 
of misconduct, irrespective of the technical form in 
which it is presented, is undoubtedly correct. { In all 
but a small minority of cases people err, not from want 
of knowledge, but because their desires cause them to 
act against such knowledge as they hav@ As he himself 
says, ‘‘ With reference to conduct, knowledge has little 
or no power.” 14 The sophistry of passion takes many 
forms, and in all of them desire in some shape warps the 
judgment. 

The phenomenon of irresolution or want of self-control 
is discussed by Aristotle in this book in one of its aspects 
only—that of the conflict of reason with the pleasures of 
bodily sense. He admits that other feelings followed by 
other pleasures may cause it also, but irresolution in these 
cases is considered by him to be usedin a metaphorical or 
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analogical sense. Of the irresolution caused by the clash 
of inconsistent desires or the balancing of reasons against 
one another where no emotions are involved, he says 
practically nothing. And yet conflict of duties, of 
inclinations, and even of views purely intellectual, may 
create a barrier to action which requires as great an effort 
to overcome as the opposition of feeling and reason. 
Aristotle did not address himself to these points, because 
his immediate purpose was to deal with a Sokratic 
paradox which did not raise them. This consideration 
determines the place of the discussion—immediately 
after the explanation of the nature and function of 
practical reason and immediately before the chapters 
on pleasure; emotions in general being defined by 
Aristotle as psychical states followed by pleasure or 
pain.7s 
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TEXT 


CHAPTER 1.—We will now start afresh by pointing 
out that things morally to be avoided take three shapes 
—vice, irresolution, and brutality. The opposite states 
to two of these are obvious, namely virtue and self- 
control; the most fitting opposite of brutality would 
perhaps be that superhuman and heroic virtue attributed 
by Homer to Hektor when he makes Priam say of him 
‘*that he seemed like the son, not of a mortal man, but 
of a God.” So that if, as is said, men become Gods by 
perfection of virtue, their perfection would be the true 
opposite of brutality. And just as godlike men are rare, 
so the brutal character is seldom met with, being chiefly 
found among barbarians and sometimes as the result 
of disease or maiming; and we are accustomed to mark 
excessive vice in mankind by applying to it this oppro- 
brious name.?© This tendency will be alluded to later.'7 
Vice has been already spoken of—our present subject is 
want of self-control; feebleness and effeminacy on one 
hand, and resolution and steadfastness on the other—not 
that we are to assume these dispositions either to be 
the same as virtue and vice, or different in kind. What 


we should do here and elsewhere, is when we have 
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stated the facts and gone through the preliminary of 
examining the difficulties, then to exhibit if we can all 
the views which command assent about these states, 
and if this be impossible, the greatest number and 
most important of such views, for if the difficulties 
are explained and a residuum of probable opinion left, 
the matter may be considered sufficiently proved. 

Now the qualities of self-control and steadfastness are | 
generally regarded as good and praiseworthy, and want 
of self-control and feebleness as bad and blamable. The 
man who controls himself is thought to be the same as 
he who abides by reason, and he who cannot control 
himself to be one who does not; the latter does wrong 
knowingly under the influence of his passions ; the former, 
knowing his desires to be wrong, does not yield to them 
on the ground of his reason. Then, some identify the 
self-restrained and the resolute or self-controlled man; 
some maintain the latter to be self-restrained in all things, 
while others deny this. Similarly the man of confirmed 
‘self-indulgence is by some thought to be indistinguishable 
from the man who is wanting in the power of self-control, 
while others insist upon a distinction. Like questions 
arise as to prudence—some denying that a prudent man 
can ever be irresolute, others saying that some prudent. ' 


es 
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nd clever men are irresolute.'9 Again, men are said to 


be unable to command themselves in respect of anger, 
honour, and wealth. ‘T’hese are the assertions made. 


CHAPTER 2.—Why does a man with right views 
fail to carry them out?2° This is a question of diffi- 
culty. If his right views amount to knowledge, there 
are some who deny the possibility of his doing so. It 
would be strange, thought Sokrates, for knowledge 
to be overcome and dragged about like a slave,?" and for 
this reason he contended that such a thing as want of 
self-control did not exist; no one with right views, he 
said, will act contrary to that which is best in him; if he 
does, it can only be from ignorance.22 This state- 
ment is plainly contrary to fact, and it will be necessary 
to examine the affection in question and to consider, if 
ignorance be alleged as the cause of it, what is the nature 
of that ignorance; for it is obvious that the man who 
acts against his judgment does not think of doing so 
until he is under the influence of passion.?3 





19 See Chapter 10 post. 
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Now there are some who make a partial concession 
to Sokrates; they agree that nothing can be more power-. 
ful than knowledge, but they deny the impossibility of 
anyone going against that which he has merely ‘‘ opined” 
to be the better course,?4+ and hence they consider that to. 
be overcome by pleasure, although impossible in the case 
of aman with knowledge, is possible in the case of one: 
who has an opinion only. But if it were merely a feeble 
judgment like opinion and not a strong one like know- 
ledge which stood in the way, allowance would be made: 
for failing to hold to it in the presence of powerful 
desires; but want of self-control is bad conduct, and we: 
do not make allowances for bad conduct or for anything 
reprehensible. Is it, then, when prudence opposes that 
men yield? Scarcely so, for in that case the same 
man might be prudent and yet powerless to control 
himself, and you will hardly find a solitary disputant?s. 
who would contend that it is the character of the: 
prudent man voluntarily to do what is extremely wrong.. 
Again, if it is characteristic of self-control to have 
desires at once powerful and bad, self-control and self- 
restraint must be distinct, for it is no part of the latter 
character to have desires which are either too much 
or bad.2° And yet this must follow on the above 
supposition, for if his desires were good the habit 
of resisting them would be bad, so that self-control 
would not in all cases be commendable; and if his: 
desires were weak but not bad there would be nothing 
remarkable in resisting them, and if they were both 
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‘weak and bad there would be no great merit in 


| doing so. 





Again, if self-control makes a man hold to every 
opinion, to a false one for instance, it is bad; and if 
want of self-control makes men abandon any and every 
opinion it will be sometimes good, as in the case of 
Neoptolemos in Sophokles’ Philoctetés, who rightly re- 
fused to abide by what Odysseus had persuaded him to 
do because he did not like to tell a lie.27 

Then there is the difficulty caused by the sophistical 
argument that a man may believe something really right 
to be wrong, and being unable to hold to his belief does 
the right thing, from which it follows that want of self- 
control when combined with folly becomes a virtue. 
Again, it is said that the man who gratifies his pleasures . 
of set purpose is better than one who does so, not because 
he is convinced, but because he cannot control himself ; 
the former may be cured because his convictions may 
be changed, but of the latter the proverb holds—‘‘ When 
water chokes, what must you drink after it?’’28 Lastly, 
if self-control and the want of it apply to all cases, who 
is the unqualified irresolute man? We do use these terms 
without qualification, but whom do we designate, for 
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no one has the defects universally? These are the 
difficulties which meet us, and we must find an answer 
to some and leave others alone; to resolve a difficulty 
is to find a truth.79 


CHAPTER 3.—This chapter is not a model either of 
arrangement or of clearness, but it is important and its 
meaning can be made out. After stating in the first 
two paragraphs some preliminary questions which are 
subsequently dealt with, Aristotle proceeds formally to 
examine the opinion of Sokrates that a man cannot act 
against knowledge, and that when his conduct is foolish 
or wrong it 1s because he is ignorant. It makes no-; 
difference to the argument, he says, whether you call 
it “‘ knowledge ”’ or “‘ true opinion ”’ ; in practice they come 
to the same thing, some people being as confident of 
what they think as others are of what they know.3° 
Five arguments are brought forward against Sokrates. 
(1) The first is that a man may possess knowledge and 
not be in a position to use it; it may be latent in his. 
mind and he might be able to find it if he had time,. 
but he has not got it at his finger-ends. There is nothing 
remarkable in a man acting against knowledge which. 
is not available.3t (2) The second argument is founded. 
on the assumption that the knowledge. of which we 
make use in conduct—practical knowledge—is arrived 
at by a process of inference in which the particular 
fact which is the immediate antecedent of action is. — 
related to a general term. ‘‘ All things possessing speci- — 
fied attributes have specified effects.” That is a proposi- — 





29 7 yap Abate Tie aTopiac eUpecic tor. 1146, b 7. 
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tion which a man may know, but he may not know 
that the particular thing before him is one of the things. 
of which the specified attributes are predicable. He is. 
told that fish is wholesome; acting on this proposition 
he eats lobster, of which he happens to be fond, under the 
impression that it is fish. He does not act in accordance 
with the knowledge conveyed by the major premiss of 

the syllogism,—general propositions of this kind being — 
in Sokrates’ view the only true knowledge,—but this is 
not because he does not know the major premiss, but 
because he does not realise the minor.32 The above 
are two cases in which it is possible to act contrary to- 
knowledge in the proper sense of the word—knowledge 
of a general or universal proposition. (3) But there is 
still another and a third case in which he may know 
and act against knowledge, that is, where passion and 
desire put him off his balance and affect him in body 
and mind to the extent of depriving him temporarily 
of his reason and in some cases of causing actual 
madness.33 Irresolute people may be said to be in 
some such abnormal condition as this. (4) Fourthly,. 
the matter may be regarded psychologically, with 
reference to the manner in which the reasoning 
which is the immediate antecedent of action is carried 
on. The general statement which serves as the major’ 
premiss of the syllogism of conduct is a maxim or 
rule; the minor premiss is a statement with regard 
to a particular fact of sense. With these two proposi- 
tions before him the agent, unless prevented, acts at 





32 rv bree Obo TpdTot Tov TpoTacewy, ExovTa piv auporépac 
 ovdey KwAdEL mparrély apa THY eETLOTHUNVY, XKpWpEvov pévToe 
9 7p Kafddov addAa ph TH Kara pépoc* mpakra yap Ta Kal” 
gkaota. 1146, a 35. 
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once.3+ Now if he happens to realise a rule of this 
kind forbidding him to act, and at the same time to 
realise another equally general rule which, although 
not contradictory of the former, would logically justify 
him in acting contrary to it, and if in these cir- 
cumstances desire, the immediate cause of action, 
steps in and brings the fact of sense under the — 
second rule instead of the first, then action in 
Obedience to the second rule results.35 Here is a 
case of rational conduct, not in terms, but in effect, 
opposed to a dictate of reason. The opposition is 
effected by the agency of desire which ranges the 
minor premiss under the wrong major; it is not owing 
to any contradiction between the two competing majors 
themselves. 

Aristotle reverts in the two closing paragraphs of the 
chapter to his second point, that a man may be wrong 
by failing to realise the- particular fact of sense which 
constitutes the minor premiss of the practical syllogism. 
He adds (5) as a fifth argument to what was there 
said ‘‘that the minor premiss is both an opinion on a 
fact of sense and also the opinion which is mainly 
operative in conduct,’ 3° and that it is possible to have 
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this opinion in the way in which, as explained already, 
a@ major premiss may be possessed by a man mad or 
drunk; farther that the minor premiss, inasmuch as 
it deals with a fact of sense and is therefore not general 
in form, is not entitled to be called ‘‘ scientific,” and 
that Sokrates’ question may therefore be answered 
affirmatively; it may be said that want of self-control 
does not arise in the presence of true knowledge, nor 
is what Sokrates would call ‘‘ science” dragged about 
like a slave—that indignity being reserved for the minor 
and inferior proposition which deals with the particular 
facts of sensible experience. 

Five separate arguments are thus adduced against 
Sokrates ; two of them (Nos. 1 and 3) deal with the major 
premiss of the syllogism of conduct, and are intended 
to show how a man may be said to know general rules. 
without being able to avail himself of his knowledge ; 
two others (Nos. @and 5) deal, with the minor premiss,. 
and point out that knowledge of the particular fact 
of sense may be latent in exactly the same way; the 
remaining argument (No. 4), which is the most important 
of all, explains the matter by showing how, when both 
the major and minor premisses are known, it is still 


possible for a man not to act on the inevitable inference 


because his desires set up another major premiss, true- 
and valid in some cases but not applicable in the par- 
ticular case, by which the desired action can be justified. 


CHAPTER 4.—‘‘ We now come to a question asked at. 
the beginning of the last chapter, but not then answered: 
‘What are the kinds of action to which the terms. 
resolution and irresolution are strictly applicable?’ 
Speaking quite generally, they must be actions pleasurable 
or painful. Now of the actions which produce pleasure 
some are necessary to life, whilst others are not necessary 


but optional—such as actions which lead to victory. 
26 
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honour, wealth and other goods of the kind. We cannot 
call men who go beyond what they know to be reasonable 
in such matters irresolute—wanting in self-control, 
without adding the words ‘honour’ or ‘wealth, 
because it is only owing to a resemblance that the name 
is given to them; it is like the case of the man who 
won at Olympia and whose name was ‘Man’; the 
general definition of man applied to the victor in 
question, but he had also personal attributes which 
distinguished him.37. When a man cannot restrain his 
indulgence in necessary pleasures—those depending on 
touch and taste, we call him wanting in self-control and 
blame him—not for having made a mistake, but for 
having committed a fault. This is shown by our calling 
such persons weak, a name not given to those who 
indulge too much in anger or honour. Hence resolute 
and self-restrained, and irresolute and incontinent men 
are classed together, because the same pleasures and 
pains affect them, widely as they differ in their attitudes 
to those pleasures ; 38 yielding to the desire of honour, 
wealth, or success, is a yielding to pleasures of a totally 
different kind. Reverting to the former distinction 
between pleasures and desires, some of which are in 
themselves good and noble, whilst others are ignoble 
and others again le midway,39 it is only excessive 





37 wotrep “AvOpwroc 6 ra ‘Odbpma viKwv* éxelvy yap 6 
Kowd¢ Adyog TOU idlov puKpdv cLapepev, GAN Suwe Erepoe jv. — 
1147, b 35 

38 of diol piv wept ravTa, GAN ovK woadbrwe sisiv, aAX oi 
piv mpoapovvra, of & ov mpoapovvra. 1148, a 16. 

39/1148, a 22. Stahr thinks the difference was in the 
pronunciation of the name; ‘‘ Sein Name war zwar von 
der allgemeinen begrifftlichen Bezeichnung nur um ein 
Geringes verschieden.”’ (Ethik, p. 240). 
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indulgence in good and intermediate pleasures which is 


blamed, and then not blamed as a vice, although of 
_ course excesses are to be avoided, but want of self- 
control with regard to the pleasures of sense stands 


on a different footing; it is not only to be avoided, it 


is blamed as wrong.4¢° When we call a man a bad 


doctor or a bad actor we do not impute vice ;—we 
use the word ‘bad’ in a metaphorical or analogical 
sense, and this shows that there is a real distinction 


_ between the two cases, and that in the latter we should 
always qualify the word ‘want of control’ by adding 
“in honour’ or ‘in anger,’ or as the case may be.” 





CHAPTER 5.—‘‘Some things 4" are naturally pleasant, 
and of these some are so without qualification and others 
are so only to certain races of men and animals. There 
are other pleasures not natural, but arising either from 
@ maimed or diseased body or from a vicious nature ; 
pleasures so arising develope habits which may be called 
brutal. Instances of this are found in the case of the 


' woman who was said to have eaten infants, or in the 


things that are reported of the savage races living near 
the Huxine Sea, cannibalism and feasting on one another’s 
children, or the alleged excesses of Phalaris. Such 
things are brutal, the result of mental or bodily disease, 
of habit or natural defect. To those for which nature 
is responsible no one would apply the term ‘ want of 
self-control,’ nor to those resulting from a diseased 
habit ; they are outside the limits of vice, just as brutality 





4° » yap akpacia ov pdvov devktov adXa Kal TOV PEexTwv 


| goriv’ 1148, b 5. 


4t Chapter 5 is a continuation of the subject treated in 
Chapter 4, and, like that chapter, deals with the question 
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is, and for a man to restrain himself or not to restrain 
himself with regard to them is not self-control or the 
want of it, but requires some qualifying addition, as 
in the case of honour and anger.4? 

All abnormal cases of folly, cowardice, cruelty or want 
of restraint, may be considered as due either to brutality 
or to disease; for example, a man who is so constituted 
as to fear everything, even the noise of a mouse, 
has the cowardice of an animal; the man who was. 
terrified at a cat was so because of constitutional disease ; 
people of naturally defective intelligence again, who. 
live like animals by their senses alone,43 as some tribes. 
of remote barbarians do, are like brutes; those who are 
mad or epileptic are the same. In some of such cases 
it is possible for a man to restrain himself, as if Phalaris 
were to refrain from some act of extraordinary cruelty 
or vice, and it is possible also to yield to the desire. 
We have therefore to distinguish human vice from other 
cases by using the word ‘vice’ simply, and adding 
the words ‘brutish’ or ‘diseased’ to the other 
instances. It has now been sufficiently shown that 
self-control and the want of it refer, strictly speaking, 
only to the cases to which self-restraint and unrestrained 
indulgence apply, and that outside these limits it is 
only by metaphor that the terms can be applied.” — 


CHAPTER 6.—‘‘ We will now consider the point that. 
not to restrain your anger is not so bad as not to restrain 
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your desires. It looks as if anger heard reason partially , 


but mistook it, like hasty servants who rush off to 
execute an order before they have heard it out and 
_ blunder in consequence,4#+ or like dogs who bark when 


any one makes a noise without waiting to see whether 
_ he be friend or foe; anger is just such a case, for owing 





‘to natural heat and quickness the angry man, not 
hearing all that reason has to say, rushes at once 
_ to avenge himself. Reason or imagination suggest an 
insult or a slight; anger drawing the inference that 
_slights and insults are not to be endured, flares up 
_ at once. But desire proceeds to gratify itself on the 
mere suggestion of pleasure. Anger therefore follows | 
reason in a way, but desire does not, and is conse- 


quently worse. a 
‘“‘ Again, we are more indulgent to those who follow 


natural appetites, and we also excuse desires common 
| to every one, and in proportion as they are so; now 


anger and harshness of disposition are more natural 


than the desires which run into excess without being 
_ necessary,45 and excuses are therefore made for them; ; 
witness the excuse which a man made for himself for 
striking his father: ‘My father,’ he said, ‘struck his 


father, and my son (pointing to him) will strike me 
when he grows to be a man, for it runs in our family.’ 
So the man who was dragged by his son and bid him 
stop at the house door, gave as a reason that he had 
dragged his own father so far. Again, the more people © 
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secretly contrive the worse they are;4° the man who 
gives way to anger is neither secret nor a contriver, but 
those under the influence of desire are both. Hence, 
the name of Aphrodité—‘ the wily Cyprian,’ and Homer 
alludes to her embroidered girdle and to ‘woman’s 
wheedling ways which steal away the sense even of close 
thinkers.’47 So that this kind of indulgence is lower 
and worse than indulgence in anger; it is self-indulgence 
without any qualification and a kind of vice. 

‘‘ Again, the feeling which causes one to insult another | 
is accompanied by pleasure, but every angry man acts 
from pain. If, then, the things it is most right to be. 
angry about are the more unjustifiable things, not to 
control desire is worse than not to control anger, for the 
pleasure of insult has no place in anger.4® 

‘‘A distinction must be drawn between the desires 
classed above as due to the bodily pleasures ; some are 
natural and human, whilst others are brutish or due 
to disease. It is only to natural and human desires 
that the terms ‘temperance’ and ‘self-indulgence’ 
are applied; we do not call the brute creation either 
temperate or self-indulgent, except by a figure of 
speech, as when any kind of animal differs from 
another in wantonness or voracity,49 for brutes are 





49 iru aducwrepor of érBovAdrepor. 1149, b 13. 
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incapable of moral choice and of reasoning on their 
acts, and, like madmen, have no self-command.5° 
‘“‘The bad disposition of a brute is not so morally bad 
as vice, but is more dangerous; the better part of the 
nature is not destroyed as in mankind; it does not exist. 
You might as well compare a lifeless object with a 
living thing and ask which is the worse; the badness. 
of a thing which has no principle of action is always. 
less mischievous than that of a thing that has; it 
would be much the same as comparing injustice with 
an unjust man; each in a way is worse. But a man 
can do a thousand times more harm than a brute.”’ 


CHAPTER 7.—A chapter mainly devoted to bringing 
out the meaning of the words employed in the course 
of the previous discussion and placing them in their 
relation to pleasure and pain. But there is some 
repetition of what has been already said, and the distinc- 
tions are here and there too fine drawn. Aristotle begins 
by stating, what is undeniably true, that ‘both with 
regard to pleasure and pain some people are weaker 
and others are stronger than the average; the man 
who shows more than the average power of resisting 
the allurements of bodily pleasures has been called 
the resolute or self-controlled man, whilst the one 
who has less than the average power in the same case 
is called irresolute, wanting in self-control, one who. 
cannot keep himself in hand. There is a correspond- 
ing distinction in the power of bearing pain; those 
on the weak side being called ‘soft’ and those on 
the strong side ‘enduring.’ Ordinary conduct lies. 





5° 2&éornke Tie ploewe, Womep of pavdpevor TOV avOporwv.. 
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between these extremes, with a tendency to the bad 
side. 5! eS 

‘“‘Trresolution and self-command, and softness and 
endurance, stand, therefore, respectively opposed; the 
two former to pleasures, the two latter to pains. Apart 
from the fact that endurance and self-command differ in 
respect of the subjects to which they are related, there 
is a further difference between them which fixes their 
position in the scale of good conduct. Self-command 
overcomes ; endurance is only not worsted; and as it is 
a different and better thing to win a victory than not 
to suffer a defeat, self-command is to be preferred to | 
endurance.” 52 

Some characteristic examples of effeminacy and want 
of self-control are given by Aristotle: he describes the 
man who saunters languidly along trailing his cloak 
behind him as though he had not strength to carry it 
properly, ‘‘and who does not know what a poor creature 
he is for imitating an invalid”; 53 he mentions as an 
instance of want of self-control one Xenophantus, who 
while trying to restrain his laughter burst into a loud 
guffaw. These anecdotes illustrate the want of self- 
control on its two sides; for it has a weak side as well 
as a strong side,5¢ being due sometime to the overmaster- 
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‘Ing influence of powerful emotion, when you try not to 
do a thing and yet cannot help doing it (as in Xenophan- 
‘tus’ case), and sometimes to mere want of power or to 
being taken unawares, when even a trifling cause may 
make you lose your balance. Aristotle exemplifies this 
latter by saying that if you prepare yourself beforehand 
you can prevent yielding to the sensation of tickling.55 
Persons of impetuous disposition or atrabilious tempera- 


ment are most liable to the strong form of want of self- 
-control.’’s® 


CHAPTER 8.—‘‘ Both the two kinds of want of self-' 
control just distinguished agree in this, that those who 
yield to them regret having done so, and they are for 
this-reason sharply distinguished from unrestrained 
indulgence properly so called, where regret finds no 
place; the former are acute attacks like an epileptic 
seizure, the latter is a chronic malady like dropsy or 
-consumption.57 And as disease is less amenable to 
4reatment in the chronic than in the acute stage, we can 
-answer the doubt raised in the second chapter 5* by saying 
that unrestrained self-indulgence is worse than want 
-of self-control because it is less easily curbable. 

‘“And for the same reason the strong form of want 
of self-control is better than the weak form; those who. 





55 Evor yap, worep mpoyapyaXloavreg ov yapyaXiZovra, 
oUTW Kal tpoacOduevor—ovK Irravra WTO TOV TaBovE. 
1150, b 22. 
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are thrown off their balance by a sudden attack of passion | 
are more likely to recover themselves than those who 
have no balance to recover, but drift back from mere 
feebleness into wrong courses; weak people are overcome 
by slight temptations, just as some men become intoxi- 
cated with a glass of wine. _ 

“From this it appears that want of self-control is not 
vice, although it may perhaps be called a modified form 
of it; vice proceeds deliberately, want of self-control 
does not; nevertheless it comes to the same thing in the 
end; as Demodocus said of the Milesians, ‘ they are not 
fools, but they act as if they were.’ 59 

‘The important matter, however, is a man’s disposition 
and not his actions. The difference between virtue and 
vice is that one preserves a true principle of action 
-and the other destroys it. In morals the principle which 
determines right and wrong is given by the end which 
you assume and not by any process of reasoning, just as 
in mathematics it is the indemonstrable assumptions on 
which the correctness of the whole process depends.® 

‘Tn like manner the principles of conduct are not given 





59 Womep TO Anuoddkov sic MiAnatiove ‘ Muajoor akbveror 
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by reason, but by habituation or by natural disposition, 
and the man who acts on true principles so given is self- 
restrained, and he who deliberately rejects such principles 
is incorrigible. 
“A man deficient in self-control is therefore to be 
distinguished from one who makes no effort to restrain 
himself in this, that although he violates true principles 
of conduct he does so under the influence of desire, and 
not because he is persuaded that he is right in abandon- 
ing himself to the pleasures of sense. He cannot be called 
altogether bad, because his better self still remains.” 


CHAPTER 9,—‘‘One of the questions formerly raised 
was whether the quality of self-control was properly 
attributable to a man who resolutely maintains any 
opinion good or bad,® or whether it should be limited 
to resolution in a right opinion; so of the quality of 
irresolution ; is it confined to one who fails to hold. true 
opinion or not? The essential quality of resolution, 
replies Aristotle, is the maintenance of true opinion and 
correct choice, although accidentally a resolute man may 
hold opinions which are false. The terms ‘ essential ’ 
and ‘accidental’ are used with reference to the dis- 
tinction between ultimate and proximate ends; the 
real end is the ultimate one, and it is this which fixes 
the character of the acts which lead up to it.% 
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‘“‘ Resolution, however, must be distinguished from that 
obstinacy which refuses to see any reason against the 
‘Opinion which it takes up; to shut your eyes and decline 
to be convinced means that you are actuated by feeling 
and very often by pleasure ; the resolute man will allow 
himself to be persuaded on a proper occasion, but his 
change of purpose is not due to his desires but to his 
reason. Men who are self-opinionated—the ignorant, 
the boorish—are all obstinate; they take pleasure in 
getting the better of others by not giving in, and are 
sorry when their views, like the unratified resolutions of 
a public meeting, have no effect ;° being thus actuated 
by pleasure and pain, they resemble irresolute men. It 
is not always wrong to stick to your opinion; sometimes, 
like Neoptolemus in the Philoktetés of Sophoklés, you 
may give in from a proper reason, namely, the pleasure 
-of speaking the truth and the wish to avoid the pain of 
telling a lie.” 5 

Not every one, therefore, who acts on the impulse of ' 
pleasure is to be called incontinent or irresolute, but only 
he who yields to reprehensible pleasures. 4 

“To apply the doctrine of the mean to the states we 
have been considering; we see that the resolute man 
stands midway between the extremes of being too much 
and too little under the influence of pleasure; the man 
on one side fails to hold his opinion because he is too 
much, and the man on the other because he is too 





to it that errors in attaining the subsidiary objects are 
accidental, whilst errors in attaining ultimate objects are 
fundamental, he virtually concedes that the end justifies 
the means. 

64 yaipovor yap viKwytec zav ph peramelQwvra, Kai 
Avrovyra tav akupa ra avtwv y womwep Yngicpara. 1151, 
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little, amenable to such influences; the resolute man 
maintains his opinion, and does not change either for 
one reason or the other. Owing, however, to the rare 
occurrence of a disposition not amenable to pleasure, 
resolution seems to be the only contrary to irresolution,. 
just as for a like reason incontinence or unrestrained self- 
indulgence seems the sole contrary to self-restraint. Both 
the self-restrained and the self-controlled man are alike in 
this, that on principle both are opposed to acting contrary 
to their conviction of what is right at the solicitation of 
pleasure; the point of difference is that one has, and the 
other has not, evil passions to contend with; the self-. 
restrained man feels no pleasure in acting contrary to. 
his reason; the self-controlled man feels pleasure indeed,. 
but does not yield to it.’ 6 


CHAPTER 10,—‘ It follows from what has been said that 
the same man cannot be at once prudent and irresolute.. 
Prudence implies moral goodness; it implies, not merely 
that a man knows what he ought to do, but that he does. 
it; an irresolute man is neither good, nor does he act 
up to his beliefs. It is sometimes thought that a man , 
may be at once irresolute and prudent, because it is re-- 
cognised that he may be both irresolute and clever. But 
as has been shown in an earlier part of this treatise, 
although cleverness is a necessary condition of prudence, . 
the two qualities do not always coincide, for cleverness 
may be directed by a wrong choice to immoral ends. If 





65 duoroe O02 kal 6 axparie Kat axdXaocToe, Erepor piv Svrec, 
aupdrepor St Ta owpatika Hoéa SuwKovoww, GAN 8 piv xal 
oidusvog Seiv, 06 & ovk olduevoc. 1152, a 4. 

6 ov re cidévar pdvov ppdvysocg aAXAa Kal TY mpaKTiKéc.. 
1152, a 8. 
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we look at the knowledge possessed by an irresolute man 
and compare it with the knowledge of a prudent man, the 
difference between the two is obvious; the latter has know- 
ledge and uses it, the former does not. But when all is 
said, an irresolute man is only half bad, because although he 
acts voluntarily and goes wrong his intentions are good ;% 
he may be compared to a state where the laws are all 
that can be desired but the citizens do not act up to them ; 
@ Vicious man is like a state where the citizens obey the 
laws but the laws happen to be bad.£9 The strong form 
of irresolution—that in which resolve is mastered by 
violent passion (although perhaps in such a case a man 
can be hardly said to have resolved)—is more curable 
than the weak form where irresolution is due to want of 
power ; so, too, irresolution which is the result of habit 
is more curable than irresolution produced by physical 
causes; it is easier to change one’s habits than to change 
one’s nature. 

‘‘So much for resolution and irresolution, steadfastness 
and feebleness.” 





68 4) yap mpoaipsore imukhco’ Wo yumdvnpoc. 1152, 
a 17. 
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REMARKS 


THE interest of the discussion on irresolution or want of 
self-control lies, not in the answer given to the Sokratic 
paradox, but in the mode by which the answer is reached. 
It was not reserved for Aristotle to discover that it is in 
consequence of the disturbing action of passion and 
emotion that men act contrary to their better judgment ; 
his contribution consisted in analysing the process and in 
assigning to the various faculties, rational and irrational 
involved in it, their respective parts, and it required no 
little ingenuity to do this consistently with his own 
assumptions. For it was not open to him to question | 
the principle on which Sokrates’ argument rested. The 
supremacy of reason was acknowledged by Aristotle as 
fully as by Sokrates and Plato. It is true that reason, as 
’ Aristotle admitted, like any other faculty may be warped 
| by disease or perverted by habitual misuse. But that is 
not the case under consideration. The problem of want 
of self-control, as stated, only arises when the action of 
reason is healthy and normal, when the agent, being 
under no exceptional disadvantages, recognises the obli- 
gation to act in one way and acts in another way. 
Aristotle having resolved conduct into a partnership 
_ between reason and desire was clearly called upon to 

show why the business was not carried on to the satis- 

faction of the predominant partner. | 

This obligation he undertakes, but properly to under- 


stand how he discharges it we must supplement what we 
415 
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read in the Ethics by the fuller analyses and explanations. 
contained in his other works.7° 

The ultimate facts of mind are commonly reduced by 
modern psychologists to thoughts, feelings, and actions. 
Aristotle’s analysis excluded feelings as a direct factor, 
but he arrived at much the same result by a different 
road. Life and mind as found in human beings is pre- ' 
sented by him in ultimate analysis as thought and self- 
motion. Thought takes two forms; (a) theoretic, whose: 
subject matter is things which are necessarily what they 
are; and (b) practical, dealing with things which may be 
in more ways than one. So far as conduct is concerned, 
(a) may be put out of account, for all conduct is a case 
of self-motion, and theoretic thought produces no move- 
ment whatever; thought which influences conduct is. 
exclusively practical thought.7" 

As there can be no conduct without bodily movement,. - 
to inquire into the cause of conduct is to inquire into the- 
the cause of bodily movement. Its causes appear at first 
sight to be many: sensible perception, imagination, 
practical intelligence, wish, appetite, moral choice—any of 
these are capable of initiating a movement of the body, 

. but they can all be reduced to the two which together 
constitute moral choice, namely practical intelligence 
_ (vote) and desire (6pe&c).72, But on closer examination it. 


~ 





72 De Anima iii. 9-10, 482, a 15-483, b 31; De Motu. 
Animal. 6-7, 700, b 4—701, b 32. 

7% voucg 6 Evexad tiwwo¢ AoyiZdusevog Kal 6 mpaxrikde. De: 
Anima ili. 10. 433, a14. Practical thought is therefore: 
not confined to man. De Anima ii. 3. 414, b 16. 

72 7 0& mpoalpecic Kowov Sdravoiag Kal opéEewc. De Motu. 
Animal. 700, b 28. gaiverac dé ye dbo ravTa Kwwovrra, ih 
dpektc 7} vou, ei Tic pavraciav rein we vdnoiv rwa. De 
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appears that the immediate motive force is not mind in | 
any form, but desire, or rather its object, and that mind 
can only be considered as contributing to bodily movement 
in that it presents to consciousness the objects which it 
is the impulse of desire to reach.73 The desire or 
endeavour to reach an object is therefore the ultimate 
cause of animal motion. But what causes the desire? 
It is produced either by the immediate presentation of 
an individual object through one of the senses, in 
which case the object acts as a direct stimulus—its 
primary qualities being in fact brought into actual con- 
tact with the human body 74 through some intervening 
medium,—or by the mediate presentation of such an object 
by the faculty of imagination ; this latter case, which may 
be called representation, involves mental intuition; we 
think of an object not actually present to sense but 
which has formerly been so and contemplate it as if 
it were actually present. Sense perception, therefore, 
either direct and immediate or indirect and mediate, 
is that which stimulates desire and calls it into activity. 
The object presented by the senses may be unassociated 
in experience with pleasure or pain, in which case it 
will leave us unmoved, or it may be associated in 
experience with pleasurable sensations, in which case 
desire when roused into activity by the presentation of 
the object causes the body to move towards it, or if 
associated with painful experiences to move from it. | 





73 rd OpeKtiKov yap Kel Kal dia TOvTO 7 Sidvola Kivst Ort 
ae ae ee ae NSS roe 4,718 , x oo , > 
| apxi avrg éorl To dpexrikdy* Kal H gavracia 8? drav Kivy od 
I) kwet avev dpéEewe * Ev Of Te 7d KWodv Td dpekrdv. De Anima 
} i. 10. 433, a 18. 

| 74 amral piv ovy cicly ai Siapopal Tov cwparog 9 cHma’ 
| Aéyw O82 Stapopae al ra croryeia SropiZover, Sspudv, Yuypov 
| Cnpov vypov. De Anima 11. 11. 428, b 26. 
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Pleasure and pain therefore acting through the medium. 
of sense perception cause motion towards something 
regarded as good and away from something regarded 
as bad.75 Although the use of the word “ desire”’ 
cannot be dispensed with, it is to be remembered that 
it extends as well to a motion of avoidance as to one 
of pursuit.76 

Why pleasure and pain are thus associated with 
objects desirable and good or undesirable and bad, so 
as to attract the animal organism to the one and repel 
it from the other, cannot be otherwise explained than 
by saying that it is part of nature’s economy that 
it should be so—a contrivance, like many others for 
which she is responsible, doubtless designed for the 
best. It is parallel to that other arrangement by virtue 
of which healthy animal function is accompanied by 
pleasure, and imperfect or diseased function by pain. 
Tt is in any case difficult to see how animal life could 
have been long maintained unless the actions which 
tend to preserve it had been pleasurable and those 
which tend to destroy it painful.77 

This, then, is the theory of animal motion as we find 
it in Aristotle : 

So far we have been considering individual objects 





75 tore TO HoeoOar Kat AvTeioNa Td évepyetv TH aicOnrixn 
pecoryte Tpoe TO ayabdy 7} Kakdv,  Toravra. De Anima iii. 
7. 431, a 10. 

76 Kai  puyn O& Kal 1) dpskte rovTO 1) Kar évépysav, Kal OvK 
érepov TO OpeKTiKOV Kal gevKTiKdv, ovr adAhAWY oOvTE TOU 
aisOnrixov. De Anima ili. 7. 431, a 12. 

77 Plato had already identified the useful with the 
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of sense realised directly or indirectly in consciousness. | 
With regard to such objects no propositions can be framed 
which are capable of furnishing a rule of conduct; all 
affirmations with regard to them must take the form, 

‘“‘ This particular thing which I perceive affects me in this © 
or that way; it is sweet, bitter, ugly, ‘beautiful,’ or as 
the case may be.’ Many animals, says Aristotle, never 
get beyond this; their impressions, like breath on the 
mirror, pass away immediately after they have been 
received, and not being remembered cannot be collected 
into an experience ; such animals are incapable of rational 
conduct. But man possesses the power of retaining in 
his memory the impressions of sense ; many such re- 
membered impressions constitute an experience; when 
an experience rests in the mind, general propositions 
embodying it—‘‘ the one beyond the many’’7®—can be 
framed and the basis of intelligent conduct as well 
as of art and science is laid. The power of doing this 

is the point of difference between rational and irrational 
animals. And by reason of this faculty every adult man 
comes to possess a variety of generalised rules or maxims, 
derived either from his own experience or from the trans- _ 
mitted experience of others, and which form his beliefs or 
the rational basis of his conduct. Those generalisations ! 
take the form, ‘All objects of a certain kind have such _ 
j and such qualities; all acts of a certain kind have such 

} and such results,’ and it is by selecting from his store 
}of such maxims or general statements those that bear, 
on the particular presentation or representation of sense — 
| that reasoned conduct becomes possible—the individual | 
jease is by that means related to the general rule.) ) 
Aristotle thought that this relation always took in; 





78 rh Ey Tapa 7a woAAad. Post, Anal. 1, 19. 100, 
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practice the syllogistic form. Whether he was right 
in so thinking or not is immaterial to present purposes ; 
it is at all events certain that when we think about 
conduct, when we proceed to justify or impeach it, we 
do so by reference to general propositions and particular 
cases, and that our reasoning is then thrown into the 


‘form of syllogism. Now why, when sense says “this 


, that he ought not to take it. He bethinks himself, how- 


particular thing is pleasant’’ and we are consequently 
moved to get it, and reason tells us that all objects 
of that kind are injurious, and we are consequently 
advised to avoid it, do we act on the impulse of sense 
rather than on the authority of reason? It is to be 
remembered that the question arises only with regard 
to those who admit the obligatory force of the general 
rule and who occasionally at least obey it; there are 
some who reject it together, but with them we are not 
concerned; they are not deficient in self-control, they 
are devoid of it. 

Sokrates’ bold statement that no one acts against his 
better judgment except through ignorance, although 
facts may be against it, is not easily answered by those 
who, like Aristotle himself, insist on the supremacy of 
reason and call it the ruling faculty. Aristotle escapes 
the difficulty by maintaining that when the ordinary 
man, the man not wholly vicious, finds himself in the 
presence of physical desire urging him to act and of 
reason forbidding him to act, he does obey reason but 
that he obeys another reason. He selects from his 
stock of general rules or maxims of conduct some one 
which fits his wishes and will justify his action with- 
out in terms contradicting the reason which stands in his 
way. He wants to drink wine, but he has been told 


ever, that wine is valuable as a stimulant; he remem- 
bers to have read somewhere that ‘‘a good sherris sack 
hath a twofold operation ; it ascends me into the brain ; 
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_ drives me there all the foolish and dull and crudy vapours | 
which environ it; makes it apprehensive, quick, for- 
getive,” and he has little difficulty in persuading himself 
that for some of these purposes it will be good for him. 
He can plead a kind of reason to justify his indulgence, 
one which is no real answer but which is sufficient for 
the purpose of self-debate.79 

The experience of most people will convince them 
that this is a true account of the mode in which they 
justify to themselves an action of which their better 
judgment disapproves. So far as we know, Aristotle 
was the first to formulate this explanation, and it is 
not the least valuable of his many contributions to 
moral philosophy. Unfortunately he has deprived his 
explanation of much of its value by insisting that 
the phenomenon of irresolution is, strictly speaking, 
| limited to the cases to which the words self-restraint 
and confirmed self-indulgence apply. In this, as in 
other instances, he has done his theory an injustice by 
his desire to fall in with the usage of popular language. 
He tells us that we do not call those who act contrary 
to their reason with respect to pleasures unrelated to 
bodily needs, irresolute, and that therefore the words 
resolute and irresolute should not be used in any other 
case without qualifying words.8° Just so, in popular 
English language people are called temperate and vir- 
tuous with reference to certain selected instances of 
virtue and temperance. But it is not the business 
of moral philosophers to help the public to spoil useful 
| words by giving them a limited and accidental meaning. 





79 ouuBaiver vd Adyou mwc Kal 8dEne axparebeoOa, 
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Any emotions which are followed by pleasure and pain | 
may, on Aristotle's own showing, disturb the balance 
of reason, and his explanation of the manner in which 
a man acts irresolutely in the strict, and as we are 
told the only legitimate sense, applies equally well and 
for the same reasons to action in the metaphorical 
sense. 

As a matter of fact, love, anger, hatred, jealousy, 
fear, pity are responsible for bad conduct as really, 
and perhaps on the whole as often, as the lower appetites, 
and they operate in exactly the same way as in the 
normal case. Take the case of pity, for example, a 
commendable feeling in itself,—reason tells us that it 
is wrong to give money to street beggars; the feeling 
of compassion excited by a case of apparent distress 


_ suggests that sufferings ought to be relieved, and we 


_accordingly gratify a pure emotion by pleading a reason 
‘ which does not justify our action. Or take the case 
of love; there is perhaps no single passion which more 
effectually ‘‘steals away the senses even of close 
thinkers,” 8 none certainly in which more, and more 
ingenious reasons can be found for proving black to 
be white. Whenever pleasure or pain are present, 
which means whenever any emotions are aroused, we 
are lable to act against our better judgment, and 
' nothing is gained by making verbal distinctions between 
cases which equally fall under the same rule. a 

Aristotle devotes a chapter to the feeling of anger. 
'What he says is puzzling, and not to be reconciled 
| with the explanation of irresolution given in the third 
chapter. He argues that to be unable to control 
anger is less reprehensible than to be unable to control 





81 7 EkAebe voov wixa wep ppovedvtwy. Il. 14. 217, 
82 1147, a 24 sqq. 
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the feelings arising from the sense of touch, because | 
fan angry man infers, often wrongly, that some slight 
( or insult is intended and therefore acts ‘‘in a sense” 
“under the guidance of reason, whilst the man who 
acts under the impulse of desire does not. If the text 
is genuine Aristotle must have forgotten his explanation, 
given three chapters above, of why we act contrary to 
reason. Aspasius explains the inconsistency by saying 
that anger is really moved by reason, whilst desire makes 
mistakes and flies in the face of obvious reason, and 
Heliodorus follows on the same lines,’3 but there is 
no hint of this distinction in the text. If the answer '' 
given in the third chapter to Sokrates is correct, it is \ 
as true of desire as of anger that ‘“‘it hears reason 
but mistakes it.” Nor is it the fact that anger is more a_/)! 
matter of constitutional tendency than the feelings which 
prompt errors in the pleasures of bodily sense, unless 
we are to deny, which Aristotle does not, that there 
is such a thing as an hereditary or constitutional pre- 
disposition towards them. His main contention is in: 
substance true; people who give way to immediate 
anger are not so much blamed as those who yield to 
sensual self-indulgence, not because one is more a 
matter of constitutional tendency than the other, but 
because the one is felt to be a lower and more purely 
animal form of misconduct and more generally injurious 
in its effects on life and character than the other. 

Something may be said in support of the Sokratic 
paradox on grounds not alluded to by Aristotle in this 
book. Conduct is very largely regulated—perhaps in 
the long run, as Sokrates once argued, wholly regulated 


— 
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—by the balance of pleasure and pain. Now if we knew 
in the Sokratic sense—i.e. knew for certain—that in- |) 
dulgenve in a given pleasure would be followed by pains 
greater in amount than the pleasure itself; if, ‘‘like an 
expert weighman, we could add up the pleasures and 
pains, the near and the distant, and set one against the 
other in the balance,” 84 it is at least arguable that 
reason would always carry the day against emotion 
and appetite. It is certain that many a man is kept 
sober by the fear of a headache, and honest because he 
believes honesty to be the best policy or dislikes the 
idea of going to prison, and if indulgence in wine always 
produced the one, and dishonesty never answered and 
was invariably detected and punished, most people would 
probably be sober and honest. If it be said that those 
who act on such motives are neither sober nor honest, 
that does not invalidate Sokrates’ statement that reason 
is the ruling power. Then there is the question of 
perspective, alluded to in the passage just quoted from 
Plato and very clearly stated by Aristotle himself. 
A present pleasure subtends a larger visual angle 
than a distant one. This fact lends powerful assist- 
ance to desire in its contest with reason. ‘‘ Reason 
looking to the future bids us refrain; desire looking 
to the present bids us enjoy; for the immediate 
pleasure seems absolutely pleasant and good because we 
do not see the future.” ®5 We take the risk of results 





84 wowep ayaloc ioravae avOpwroe, cuvbsic ra Hdéa Kai 
auvblcic ra AvTnpa, Kal TO eyyde Kal Td TOppw aThaac év TH 
Guy. Plato, Protag. 356 B. 
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being uncertain what will happen, and this uncertainty 
is due to our want of knowledge. If we were per- 
fectly sure what the future would bring forth, and 
if we had the metric art enabling us to ascertain 
accurately whether pleasure or pain preponderated, what 
Sokrates said might turn out, after all, not to be far 
from the truth. 
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PLEASURE and pain exercise such an important and in- 
deed preponderating influence on conduct, their analysis 
is so difficult and so many questions have been raised 
as to their proper place in a well-ordered life, that we 
expect to find them fully treated by Aristotle. And 
he has in fact treated them with considerable elaboration 
and from many points of view, examining and criti- 
cising the opinions of his predecessors, discussing them 
in their bearings on the ordinary and ideal life, and 
putting forward an original theory of his own as to 
their nature and manner of operation. The chapters 
containing these discussions are among the most 
difficult in the Kthics, and they are not made easier 
by the fact that they are not consecutive but have to 
be looked for in two places, in the last four chapters 
of the seventh and in the first five chapters of the tenth 
books. 

This division has naturally led to doubts as to the 
authenticity of one or other of the two sections, and 
if we had any good reason to suppose the Ethics 
as we have it to be a treatise written by Aristotle in 
the way that a modern book is written, we should have 
to make our choice between the chapters of the seventh 
and those of the tenth books, and our choice would 
probably fall on the latter. But we are not driven to 
make any such choice. So far as we can judge ‘our 


Ethics” is not a book written or edited for publication. 
429 
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Its repetitions, its want of systematic arrangement in 
points of detail, and the carelessness with which much of 
it is written are against such a supposition. Its ground- 
work would appear to be notes of lectures delivered 
by Aristotle at different times and to different persons, 
part of which bear internal evidence of having been 
expanded and carefully copied out by their author, 
whilst other parts are much the looser in their com- 
position, little more indeed than notes, which may be due 
either to Aristotle himself or to members of his school. 
These several portions seem afterwards to have been 
thrown together so as to exhibit Aristotle’s ethical teach- 
ing in a form as complete and connected as the materials 
allowed. Assuming the framer of this corpus to have had 
before him the chapters on pleasure which we now find 
in the seventh and tenth books, knowing or believing 
them to contain the substance of what Aristotle said 
when lecturing on the subject, he would not venture to 
exclude either set of chapters on the ground of some 
difference in the point of view or of some repetition. 
He would be guided by his own judgment as to where 
he put them, and it is difficult to see what better 
place could have been found for them than the one in 
which they are actually found. x 
In the first ten chapters of the seventh book Aristotle | 
discusses, in the manner already pointed out, the 
question how it comes about that men so frequently 
act contrary to their better judgment, and he concludes 
that the reason is that appetite or physical desire gets 
the better of them. But this raises the question, how 
comes physical desire to have the power attributed to it? 
In the section of the Ethics before us several answers are 
given to this question; the natural tendency to seek 
pleasure as a good and to avoid pain as an evil; the 
remedial effect of pleasure as a medicine for pain in 
general, and in men of certain temperament, in parti-, 
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cular—physiological reasons which Aristotle considers will 
account for the strong hold which pleasure has and for 
the aberrations caused by it.' 

The discussion on pleasure and pain which we find 
at the end of the seventh book is relevant to these points 
—more relevant than the corresponding discussion on the 
subject which is found in the first five chapters of book 
ten. Those chapters, on the other hand, are directly 
connected with the discussion of happiness regarded as 
the end of human conduct which immediately follows 
them. There were those who thought a man might 
be happy without pleasure, or even under conditions of 
extreme physical suffering. (1153, b 19.) Against this 
view Aristotle contends that pleasure is an incident in all 
life and a necessary incident in the happy life, and his 
analysis of pleasure in the tenth book is directed to show 
why this must be so. fe 

Assuming, therefore, the two discussions on pleasure 
and pain to embody Aristotle’s views, one being 
indispensable as part of the analysis of conduct and the 
other as completing the notion of its end, it will be best 
to take the discussions in the order in which they are 
actually found, although the treatment overlaps, and 
although each contains some portions which are only 
strictly relevant to the other. 
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A. The Theory of Pleaswre and Pain as stated in the 
Seventh Book. 


Book VII., Cuaprer 11.—The political philosopher 
or statesman is bound, Aristotle says, to consider the 
question of pleasure and pain. His object is to induce 
that conduct which will make a good citizen. He finds | 
that the single acts which produce character are all 
more or less influenced by the desire to obtain pleasure 
and avoid pain; he finds also, that the end of conduct, 
namely happiness—which consciously or unconsciously 
is pursued by every one—is implicated with the notion 
of pleasure. This being so, pleasure must be a good 
—possibly even the highest good, and pain, its contrary, 
bad. Now this conclusion on which Aristotle’s ethical 
system may be said to rest was categorically denied by 
many thinkers. There were those who, like Antisthenes 
the Cynic, considered that no pleasure was good either in 
itself or in its consequences,? whilst Speusippus and the 
old Academy impartially condemned both pleasure and 
pain alike, regarding each of them as evil inasmuch as © 
each was opposed to a middle state of quiescence or — 
apathy which they regarded as good. 

Plato did not go so far as his followers. He dis-, 





2 The opinion of Antisthenes is known to us only from 
fragments preserved by Diogenes Laertius, Stobeus, and 
other writers. Judging from these, although he de- 
nounced pleasure in no measured terms (uavetny paddov 
4} jobetnr), yet he admitted that pleasure was a good when 
it followed labour, although pleasure preceding labour was 
bad (jSovac tac pera Tove wévove dwkréov, GAN ovye Tae 
mpd tav mévwv). The reference in the text of the Ethics — 
seems nevertheless to be to him. | 
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tinguished impure pleasures, 7.e. those preceded by a | 
want and therefore tainted by an accompaniment of pain, 
from pure pleasures not so preceded and accompanied. ' 
Although the view taken by him in different dialogues, 
notably in the Pheedrus and Philebus, is not consistent, he 
appears on the whole to have thought a combination 
of intelligence and pleasure to be a high and real 
good although not the highest, and pleasure by itself 
to be nothing substantial or permanent, not to be a good 
at all. The condemnation of pleasure by Speusippus 3 
and the old Academy followed logically from Plato’s 
own views of the nature of pleasure, for he held it 
not to be a positive quality but a mere relation to pain, 
the restoration of the sentient subject from a state 
contrary to nature to a state in accordance with 
nature; being therefore a merely transitional process, 
nothing permanent, or really existent, but only a 
movement or progress towards existence and reality, it 
stood condemned by the fundamental assumptions of 
Platonism.+ 

It was necessary for Aristotle to clear the ground 
by examining these views. The formal way in which 
the argument against pleasure was put by the Platonists 
was this: ‘‘ All pleasure is a conscious process of transi- 
tion towards a state of nature (yéveotc sic pbowv aicOnrh), 
now a process is generically different from an end; 
pleasure is therefore not an end, and consequently not_ 
a good.”’ 





3 See 1153, b 4 for Speusippus’ argument against 
| the proposition that the contrary of what is to be 
} avoided, in so far as it is to be avoided and is bad, is 
| good. 
4 apa tepi HOoving ovK axnkdapev We ae yéveolc éoTLV, OVola 
Of OvK Eort TO maparay noovic. Phileb. 538 C. 
28 
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CHAPTER 12.—But this argument, observes Aristotle, | 
does not prove pleasure not to be a good, even granting 
that it is a process to an end. ‘‘For there are two 
kinds of ‘good—good relative and good absolute; and 
although pleasure may not be absolutely good because 
it is not final, it may yet be relatively good as being 
something conducive to that which is final.”5 A man , 
suffers from an ailment accompanied by feverish 
symptoms; his doctors, desiring to cure him, think it 
necessary as a first step to reduce his temperature, 
and give him medicine which has that effect; the medi- 
cine is good, not absolutely, for it does not cure the 
malady, but relatively, for it removes an obstacle to the 
cure. 

‘But not only is there the distinction between | 
absolute and relative goods, there is the important 
distinction between good regarded as function or as 
condition. Function is no doubt better than condition; 
still processes which, like pleasure, tend to establish 
a physical condition have a secondary value—they lead — 
up to a condition from which function may or will 
result, they may therefore be called accidentally good.® 
If it be urged that this does not apply to pleasure 
considered as a reparative process (as with the impure 
pleasures which are preceded by want and pain) because 
a physical state which is under repair cannot act, it 
may be replied that even such states carry on business E 





5 mpwrov pév, ere TO ayabdy Orywe (To piv yap amAWe Td 
A , x ¢ 4 a ¢; -@ > , ev . € 3 
dé Tit) Kat ai dicee kai ai eee axoAovOhoovew, wore kai ai | 
, x € , ‘ ¢e vA BY ~ “J ¢ SN 
Kiijoee Kal ai yevéiosic, kai ai pavAa SoKovoat civar ai piv 
atroc pavrAa, Twi © ov aAN aiperal r@de. 1152, b 26. 
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1152, b 34. 
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as usual during repairs a such portions of the premises” 
as are not under repair.”’ [ 
Pleasure, therefore, even if limited, as the Platonic |’ 
argument limits it, to those pleasures which result from 
the satisfaction of a want, is relatively, accidentally, 
conditionally good. ‘‘It cannot, however, in truth be 4) 
so limited, for there are pleasures which have nothing 
to do with the satisfaction of wants, which are preceded 
by no pains and which Plato himself has called in the 
Philebus ‘unmixed pleasures,’® as for example the 
pleasures of speculative thought. ‘‘ These pleasures 
are not processes or the accompaniments of processes, 
they are purely and exclusively functional; they are 
ends and not movements to an end; they arise from 
the exercise of our powers and not from any process | 
of gaining them.2 But even if we confine ourselves, ” 
as Platonists invite us to do, to bodily pleasures ex- 
clusively, it would be truer to say that pleasure is ‘ the 
unimpeded exercise of a natural state’ (in technical 
language, the normal exercise of a function) than to 
_ describe it as a conscious process towards such a state.’ '° |) 
‘“‘ Pain, on the other hand, is bad; partly bad in itself 
and without qualification, partly bad in so far as it inter- 





7 to7t 8 évépyeua ev taic émvOupiace tie UroAoimou eEewe 
kai pdoewe. 1152, b 35. , 

8 tei kal avev AdTHE Kai émiSupiag sioiv Hooval, oiov ai 
Tov Sewpsiv, tic pbcewe ovK évdsove ovonc. 1152, b 36. 
See Plato, Phileb. 52 C. 

9 ov ydp yevéosc ticiv ove? peta yevéoewo Tacat, GAN 
_ vépyeia Kai tédoc* ovd? yivopévwv suuBatvovow adda ypw- 
pévwv. 1153, a 9. 

10 Gi Kal ov KadWe Eyer TO aioOnrhy yéveoww pavac civat 
Thy joovhv, ad\Ad paddAoy Askréov évépyeav Tic Kata pbow 
eewe, avti 6: rov aicOnrhv aveurddiorov. 11538, a 12. 
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feres in some way or other with the exercise of power;™ 
but if pain be bad, pleasure, its contrary, must be 
good.” 

“But,” continues Aristotle, ‘‘ not only is pleasure ‘a 
good,’ some pleasures may well be ‘the good.’ For 
what is happiness but the active exercise either of all our 
powers or some of them? If this exercise has free play,'3 
there is some pleasure which can be identified with the 
Summum Bonum; nor does the consideration that there 
are many bad pleasures weaken this conclusion, which is 
in accordance with the universal and reasonable belief 
that the happy life must be a pleasant one. There 
is also the observed fact that all animals seek pleasure, 
and this is some evidence that pleasure is ‘in a way’ 
the best of all things.” ™ 

“We need not require men and the lower animals 
to seek for the same pleasure—no one state is best 
for all—the argument is satisfied if they agree in seeking 
pleasure of some kind or other; nor are we even bound 
to assume that the pleasures which they seek or imagine 
themselves to seek are the real object of their aim. 
Unconsciously perhaps they do pursue the same, for 
all organisms, animal and vegetal alike, tend to re- 
produce their kind and to become immortal in their 
offspring, and this natural impulse (which as it aims 
at immortality may be called divine) is not improbably 


the one universal pleasure which organised beings of \ 





11} piv yap amA@c Kakdv, } O& TH WH ~EpTooioTiKh. 
1158, b 2. 

12 1158, b 7. 
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every order consciously or unconsciously strive to. 
attain.’’ "5 


CHAPTER 14.—The general truth above stated that 
pleasure is ‘‘ a good” and perhaps ‘‘the good” is obscured 
by the fact that in the language and experience of most 
people pleasure means the bodily pleasures, the pleasures 
of sense. Now what is the reason that so large a part 
of mankind think only of the pleasures of sense and 
scarcely know any others? ‘‘It is worth while,” Aristotle | 
says, ‘‘to examine this, for to see the cause of error often 
helps one to the truth. The reason is a physiological 
one—‘ The living being is ever suffering’;* pain is 
the universal law of life; the vital functions, even when 
perfectly normal, cannot act without pain. In the case 
‘of those functions which are continuous, such as 
sight, hearing, or the processes of growth, we are 
not conscious of the pain because it is always present, 
but in certain circumstances we do become conscious of 
it. For instance, persons of a warm and passionate tem- 
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perament are in a constant state of bodily irritation ; '7 
the period of active growth in the young body 
produces restlessness and feverish excitement like that 
of wine.'® Accident, disease, constitutional infirmity 
all produce severe pain, and then there are the pangs 
of hunger and thirst and the discomfort of fatigue all 
calling for regular alleviation. Physical pain in various | 
forms and degrees being always with us, mankind have 
sought the remedy of physical pleasure ; severe suffering 
calls for powerful doses of the antidote, but men have 
not been careful to proportion the medicine to the 
disease, but having got into the way of taking the 
remedy, find at last that they cannot do without it, 
and become drunkards of pleasure by constantly tasting 
it.19 This is the reason why the pleasures of sense seem 
to so many people to be the highest pleasures ;—to the 
mass of mankind, indeed, they are the only pleasures 
they know. Nature has so ordered things that a 
negative state is painful ; 2° she abhors a vacuum. In 
the effort to avoid the discomfort of apathy men fly to 
pleasure, abuse the remedy and become incorrigibly bad.”’ 
‘But this is true,” continues Aristotle, ‘only of those | 
pleasures which are preceded by pain—the mixed 
pleasures of which Plato speaks. There are essentially 
natural pleasures, not remedial, and you cannot have too , 
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much of them because they are connected with conditions | 
wholly good, and when you cannot have too much of a 
good thing you cannot have too much of the pleasure’ 
which results from it.’ 2" 

“Tt is true that even these pure pleasures do not persist, 
but this is owing to the imperfection of human nature. 
If, instead of being mortal and composite, our bodies 
were simple and immortal like those of the Gods, we 
should live without any longings, irritation or pain, and 
our pleasures would be permanent.?2 The poet has 
truly said ‘change is pleasant’ but it is owing to our , 
physical imperfection that this is so.” 23 ; 





It is by physiological considerations of this kind that 
Aristotle accounts for the hold. that the pleasures of 
sense have on man, and for the misuse of the word 
‘‘ pleasure ’’ which in popular language is confined to the 
eratification of appetite. It explains why men act con- 
trary to their better judgment and lose command of 
themselves to the point of acting habitually and without 
compunction in a way of which their cool judgment 
disapproves. That difficulty cannot be removed either 
by denying the facts, as Sokrates did, or by drawing 
distinctions between science and opinion as was done by 
Plato. The reason lies deeper and is to be found in 
the physical constitution of man which makes pleasure 
a necessity of life; only the few can resist the voice 
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of the Siren, and those few require to be bound by the 
strong fetters of law and early and continuous discipline, 
just as Odysseus was obliged to be tied to the mast.24 

Such, translated into modern language, is the theory of 
pleasure as we read it in the last four chapters of the 
seventh book. It is to be remarked that Aristotle’s 
treatment of the subject is to a great extent dialectical 
and controversial; he wishes in the first place to show 
how wrong his dear friends of the Academy were in their 
definition of pleasure, and what a partial view they took 
of it. His own definition accordingly takes the form of 
an amendment of theirs rather than of an independent 
description. ‘‘ It is not,” he says, “‘a good way of putting 
it to say that pleasure is a felt process; we had better 
call it ‘the activity of a physical state,’ and read the 
word ‘unimpeded’ for the word ‘ felt.’’’25 We shall see 
that when Aristotle comes to describe pleasure in the 
tenth book he calls it, not an activity but an incident or 
accompaniment of an activity, something which perfects 
it; either description will do, although the latter best 
brings out his meaning. The word ‘“‘energy’’ (activity, 
function) involves the notion of movement, is indeed, 
as Aristotle himself tells us, chiefly derived from that 
notion ;26 in a general way energy may be called ‘“‘a 





24 SnoavtTwy o ev vnt Don xElpac re médac TE 
opYov év iorowédyn, & O avrov weipar avhobe, 
Oppa Ke repTouevoc Om akot’nce Tephvoriv. 
Odys. 12, 50. 
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movement”; as opposed to ‘‘ power” it means either 
the movement which brings a thing to a state of 
perfection or the state of perfection to which it is 
brought.27 In intimating his dissent in Book VII. from 
the Platonic view of pleasure as ‘‘a movement which 
produces a normal state,” and in order to emphasise 
his dissent therefrom, Aristotle uses the word ‘‘ energy”’ 
in the sense of ‘‘a state of perfection”; in Book X., where 
a dialectical reason is not uppermost, he calls it “‘ that 
which completes a state ’—a movement which brings our 
energies to perfection ; either meaning is justified by his 
technical use of the word energy.?® 

When we pass from the critical to the constructive 
portions of these chapters, when Aristotle comes to 
investigate the reason of the error into which the 
Platonists and others had been led in looking at 
pleasure as the mere satisfaction of a want, we pass 
from logical and psychological distinctions into the field 
of physiology and pathology. Here Aristotle is not 
content to examine the phenomena of pleasure and 
pain as they affect mankind alone; he sees that the 
influence of these feelings will be operative on all sentient 
beings. All living organisms are moved by pleasure and 
pain, not necessarily by the same pleasures or the same 
pains, not necessarily by those which they consciously 
realise and admit, yet still perhaps by the same, for all 
things have by nature ‘“‘something of the divine.” 
Aristotle seems here to refer to the powerful instinct of 





27 Met. viii. 6. 1048, b 8. 

28 In the De Anima pleasure is identified with energy, 
To HoeoOat gorw éevepysiv aicOnrich peodryte mpd¢ TO ayabov 
j xaxév, » Toadvra. 431, a2 10. This shows how little 
reliance can be placed on the difference in the formule 
of the seventh and tenth books as a test of authenticity. 
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reproduction—the creation of another self—which he 
elsewhere calls the most natural work of living things 
and which he attributes to their desire to have a share, 
if possible, in immortality.29 

We see then that Aristotle’s view, under which physi- 
cal pleasure is regarded as a motive force leading to 
anormal or healthy state, is sharply distinguished from 
that held by Plato and his school under which it was 
regarded as a curative or restorative process only; 
always preceded by a sense of pain,3°-—a mere relation, 
nothing positive, but only the satisfaction of a want. 
This is true only of bodily pleasures, and only partially 
true even of them. For the pleasure attendant on a 
perfect state of health, seen especially in the young, 
where the sense of vitality causes them to leap 


| ‘‘and fetch mad bounds 
Which is the hot condition of their blood,”’ 


as an outlet for their superfluous energy, is a positive 
feeling having no relation to precedent pain. In the 
period of youth and growth animals are drunk with 
the pleasure of living.3' Indeed pleasure is so far from 
being a negative state that a negative state is to many 
persons constitutionally painful; and in fact, if we 
may believe the physiologists, who tell us that suffering 
is the law of life, a negative state does not really exist. 
No vital processes according to these authorities—not 





29 owe Kal SiwKovew ov iv olovrat ovd hy av daisy, 
adda rv abthv. Tavra yap boa Eye te Seiov. 1158, 
b 31. 
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even the exercise of the senses of sight and hearing, 
not the growth of a tissue nor the circulation of the 
blood, can be carried on without pain. We do not 
notice it, but that is only because it is always 


there.32 


But inasmuch as no prevalent opinion is wholly 
wrong, that view of pleasure which regards it as the 
satisfaction of a want, although inadequate as an explan- 
ation of all the phenomena, is so far true that it does 
account for that class of pleasures under whose influence 
men become intemperate and in some cases incorrigibly 
wicked.33 

Painless pleasures however, the pure pleasures of 
Plato’s Philebus, may be safely indulged in, for these are 
natural and essential, admitting no excess; they are to 
be carefully distinguished from the pleasures which are 
preceded by a sense of want and pain, and which are 
‘“‘accidental’’ and not essential. Natural pleasures are 
those which help the action of a sound and healthy 
physical structure. 

One reason why these merely accidental, remedial 
pleasures are so much sought after has already been 
given ; it is because they kill pain. But there is another 
reason, which is that they are invariably associated with 


| the essential pleasures which accompany normal function. 
| Whenever repair is going on, the healthy function of 
that portion of the structure or organ which remains 
}sound must be assumed. A tissue or organ altogether 
destroyed cannot function; the process of cure implies 
jthe action of a portion of the structure which 
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remains sound, and this action of itself gives rise to 
pleasure.34 

We see, then, how composite is our physical structure, 
one part may be acting quite naturally, whilst another 
part is acting contrary to nature; one part is healthy 
and another part diseased ; they seem to pull different 
ways, and hence that want of simplicity and continuity, 
that change from pleasure to pain, and pain to pleasure 
which is observable in organic action. We have here 
a physical explanation of the problem of divided will. 
Men desire to do one thing, and do another thing 
because their physical constitution is not simple and 
homogeneous but twofold and heterogeneous, and the 
current of life does not flow smoothly and uninter- 
ruptedly. Hence, bad men are easily moved from their 
purpose, they are in unstable equilibrium and at odds 
with themselves—their constitution requires change ; 
it is neither simple nor good.35 


B. The Theory of Pleasure as stated in Book X. 


If now we pass to the tenth book we find that there! 
are few points mentioned in the seventh which are not 
touched, some more lightly and some in fuller detail, and 
with additional or different illustrations and arguments, 
but we also find pleasure presented under a new aspect ; 
not as something necessary to organic life, or as 
something which accounts for the aberrations caused , 





34 Ore yap ouuPalve iarpebeoOar Tov wromévovTog VyLovE 
mparrovrde Tt, dia ToUTO Nov Soke siva. 1154, b 18. 
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by the gratification of the senses, but as something 
without which a full life would be impossible. This 
is strictly relevant to the theory of happiness under its 
two aspects with which the treatise closes, happiness as 
the end of purely human conduct, and happiness as the 
consummation of the ideal life. The points both of 
agreement and difference presented by the two accounts 
are what may be looked for in the case of a man 
speaking at different times upon a subject which his 
context leads him to regard from different points of 
view. 

After an interesting introduction, an excellent example 
of literary style proving that Aristotle could write when he 
chose, he proceeds in Chapter 2 to state and examine the 
arguments of Hudoxus in favour of the proposition that 
neneieek” is the chief good. These arguments derive 
their weight, he says, rather from the high character of 
the author than from their intrinsic merits : 

Pleasure is the highest good, said Eudoxus— 


1. Because it is the universal object of pursuit, and 
because that which all men think to be good and 
which all animals, including man, try to obtain, 
must be “‘ the good;’’ 3° 

2. Because all sentient beings avoid its contrary, pain ; 

3. Because it is choice-worthy for its own sake alone ; 
if you feel pleasure no one asks you, ‘‘Why do you 
want to be pleased ?”’ 37 

4. Because, if added to any other good, it enhances the 
value of that good. 
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Aristotle does not dissent from Eudoxus’ first and 
principal reason, nor could he consistently do so, for he 
had already, in the first chapter of the Ethics, admitted 
its validity; ‘“‘men have rightly defined ‘the good,’”’ he 
says, “as that which all things aim at.’’ 3° 

The second and third reasons are passed over in silence ; 
yet the third reason deserved some remark, for the 
attribute claimed in it for pleasure, namely that it is 
sought for its own sake and not for the sake of anything 
else, 1s one which Aristotle had declared, in nearly the 
same words, to be characteristic of the highest good.39 
Aristotle confines himself to the fourth reason; 
‘pleasure must be the chief good because if added to 
any other good it enhances it’’; truly observing that 
this only shows pleasure to be a good, not the chief good, 
for that by the chief good we mean something which 
we choose irrespective of anything else, and quoting with 
approval Plato’s argument in the Philebus to this effect.4° 
Eudoxus’ assertion of the absolute supremacy of pleasure 
having thus been, as regards three of his four arguments, 
allowed to go by default, Aristotle proceeds to address 
himself to a wholly different question: is pleasure, not the 
good but a good? ‘‘ What,’ he asks, ‘‘ has this property of 
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being incapable of addition and at the same time of being 
universally shared? Those who insist that what everything 
aims at is not good, perhaps talk nonsense. For what every- 
body thinks, we assert to be.’’4" The point, already disposed 
of in Book VII.,42 is re-examined and discussed with 
great ingenuity and elaboration and at considerable length. 
Aristotle had already said ‘‘ that the fact that men and 
brutes alike follow pleasure is some evidence of its being in 
a way that which is best.” 43 He here uses the very same 
argument in support of the conclusion that pleasure is, 
not that which is best but that which is good, which is 
something like making a hole for the cat and another for 
the kitten. | 

Nothing more clearly shows the hold which verbal and 
metaphysical distinctions had gained in the Greek schools 
than the fact that in a practical treatise like the Ethics 
it should have been thought necessary to argue the matter 
at all. A definition of ‘‘ good’’ which excludes an object 
which everybody tries to attain, by whatever academical 
considerations it may be justified, is certainly not 
supported by the facts of experience, and if, as Aristotle 
had said a few pages before,44 arguments which are to 
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influence life must harmonise with men’s actions, there 
would seem to be little hope of persuading people not to 
try to get what every one is observed to be diligently 
engaged in getting. Aristotle, however, thought that it 
would never do to allow an adversary’s challenge to pass 
unanswered, and he accordingly deals with the various 
points raised. 

The opponents of Eudoxus—Speusippus and the 
Academy—denied in the first place that it followed from 
the universal pursuit of pleasure by all animals, rational 
and irrational alike, that pleasure was a good. ‘‘ There 
would be something in this, replies Aristotle, if the 
pursuit was confined to irrational animals, but if rational 
animals do it, what is the force of the argument? And 
possibly, even in the lower animals, there is a natural 
impulse which they cannot resist which causes them to 
aim at their proper good.’’45 

It had next been urged that it does not follow 
that because pain is bad, pleasure is good: they may 
both be bad as opposed to a state which is between 
the two, and yet good, like the mean in conduct. 
Aristotle’s answer to that is a practical one; ‘‘if both 
- are bad both would be avoided, but this is not the 
case.’’ 46 


CHAPTER 3.—‘* Then it is argued 47 that the good is 
definite and pleasure is not, for it is sometimes more, 
sometimes less; ‘‘ but,” replies Aristotle, ‘‘if by pleasure 
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is meant a state, namely the state of ‘being pleased,’ 4° 
the argument proves too much, for were it valid, the 
moral virtues would not be good, inasmuch as they are 
states, and there are degrees in justice and courage; if, 
however, the conclusion be drawn from considering the 
nature of pleasure itself,49 the distinction between pure 
and impure pleasures is lost sight of; there is nothing 
indefinite in pure pleasure. In fact, it is erroneous to 
say that even a definite thing cannot admit of degrees ; 
health is definite enough, but look at health in different 
people, or even in the same person at different times, and 
you will see that there is sometimes more health and 
sometimes lesgs.’’ 5° 

T'o appreciate this reason it must be remembered that 
health was considered as an external something or formal 
cause impressed on the material cause, body, by the doctor, 
the efficient cause. It corresponds to the engraved figure 
on a signet ring, the impression of which is received by 
the wax. This figure may be larger or smaller, more or 
less defined in different impressions according to circum- 
stances, and so the perfect balance or proportion in the 
bodily functions which we call health may vary in 
quantity and degree in individual cases without ceasing 
to be definite in any given case. 

“The Platonic argument against pleasure derived 
from its being, as alleged, a motion and a becoming 
is next dealt with from a point of view different from 
that taken in the seventh book. If a motion, it must 
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admit degrees of speed—absolute, uniform motion being 
out of the question in the world in which we live. 
But although we may pass into a state of pleasure 
quickly, just as we may get suddenly angry, the state 
of pleasure itself admits of no movement;5' and if 
pleasure is a becoming, it would be resolved on its 
dissolution into the elements from which it arose, but 
the destruction of that from which pleasure springs is 
pain, which can scarcely be thought to be one of the 
elements of pleasure.s? Nor can pleasure be con- 
sidered to be the filling up of a void,53 although no deubt 
it arises during the process; this opinion comes from 
considering the pleasures of eating and drinking which 
are preceded by a sense of want, and omitting to consider 
the pleasures of intellect, hearing and sight, which have 
no such antecedent.” : 
Against those who adduce disreputable pleasures in 
support of the argument that pleasure is not good, it is 
enough to reply that only disreputable people are pleased 
by them,54 although it may be also fairly added that the 
harm lies, not in the pleasures themselves but in their 
sources; and that pleasures differ specifically according 
as their sources are bad or good.55 And there are many 
things which we care about although no pleasure results, 
such as sight, memory, knowledge. ‘‘It is clear, there- 
fore,’’ Aristotle concludes, ‘‘that pleasure is not the 
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chief good, and that every pleasure is not desirable; 
moreover that there are some pleasures desirable in 
themselves, differing either specifically or in their 
- sources.’’ 5° 





The whole of the preceding discussion has been 
directed against the opinion of Speusippus and the 
Academy that pleasure is not good ;—EHudoxus’ assertion 
that it is the chief good is nowhere seriously challenged ; 
it is surprising, therefore, to find Aristotle summing 
up his results by saying that “it seems to be clear 
that pleasure is not the chief good nor wholly desirable, 
although some pleasures are so.” Such a conclusion 
lends colour to a remark which is sometimes made that 
when Aristotle says a thing is clear you may be sure 
there is some obscurity. Es 

After this destructive criticism Aristotle proceeds to — 
inquire ‘‘ what kind of thing pleasure is?” 57 It is not a 
movement or process. Movement of every kind requires 
| time; its specific character is to be incomplete at any 
given moment of time.s° But pleasure does not require 
| time, and its specific character is to be complete at any 
given moment.s9 ‘There are, in fact,’ Aristotle con- 
tinues, ‘‘many states of consciousness from which the 
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idea of time is absent.6 Sight, for instance, is instanta- | 


neous; the act of vision is a whole, complete in itself 
and incapable of being divided into moments, nothing 
precedes it and nothing follows; it is like a mathema- 
tical point. You may have successive acts of vision, 
and the relation between them may be expressed in 
terms of time, but each single act is a complete pre- 
sentment;°' just as present time, ‘the now,’ is a 
complete individual presentment. Pleasure is in this 
respect exactly like sight; it is a whole, complete at 
the moment it is experienced, and you cannot fix upon 
any instant of it and say that it will be more complete _ 
in the next instant.6¢ This is one characteristic of 
pleasure; to be one complete, instantaneous whole. A 
second characteristic is that it accompanies every sensa- 
tion, as well as every exercise of mind and of theorising 


intelligence. Pleasure is in proportion to the com-, 


pleteness with which the function is exercised, and the 
completeness of the function is determined by its rela- 
tion to its best object, assuming the function to be 
in a healthy state. When these conditions are present 
‘pleasure completes the function.’ But pleasure is not 
related to functional excellence in the way in which 
sensation is related to its appropriate object, nor as health 
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is related to a healthy body. Pleasure does not cause 
functional excellence; it follows it, as a good complexion 
follows health.” 

The process of sensation as conceived by Aristotle 
and stated in the second chapter of his book on 
Psychology ®+ consists in the immaterial form of the 
object of sense being impressed on the sensorium by 
the intermediation of the special organ of sense. This 
process, which in modern language would be called 
perception, involves motion, or the exercise of power, 
and it only arises when the powers of perceiving and 
being perceived possessed by the subject and object re- 
spectively are called into exercise by their conjunction. 
Aristotle illustrates it by reference to what happens when 
a doctor cures his patient. The doctor’s purpose is to 
bring health to the patient; he is the agent by whose 
action health, the formal cause of the cure, is induced 
on the patient. A condition of health is followed 
by certain indicative signs; by the hue and bloom of 
the complexion and by a feeling of vigour and elasticity. 
Now pleasure follows our sensations in a way analogous 
to that in which the marks of health follow the condition 
of health ; it is ‘‘a supervening end”; it is no part of 
any process, nor does it arise whilst any process is being 
carried on,—the Academy are quite wrong, says Aristotle, 
in supposing that it does—it springs up when the pro- 
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cess is finished, and in that sense it may be said to — 
complete it. 

“This being so, the pleasure will of course vary with 
the excellence of the process of which it is the result. 
When, and so long as, everything is as it should be, 
when sense and its object, when mind and its object 
harmonise and correlate, the feeling will be most 
intense.”’ 6 

It is no objection to say that on this theory the normal 
exercise of our senses would keep us in a constant state 
of pleasure; the activity of our senses, following a law 
governing everything human, cannot go on continuously 
at the same level; attention flags, the impressions become 
blunter, we feel tired and the pleasure consequently fades 
away.o7 

What is true of sensuous activity is equally true of 
intellectual activity in its various forms. Knowledge of 
different orders is the result of a relation between different 
objects of knowledge and the corresponding parts of the 
mind,.®§ Whenever a due relation between subject and 
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object is established pleasure arises, and it varies in 
degree in proportion to the completeness of the relation 
established. 

‘“‘ Pleasure, therefore, completes function, but it does not 
complete it in the way that perception is completed by 
the establishment of a relation between the organ of sense 
and its object, nor in the way in which a cure is completed 
by the doctor impressing the form of health on the 
patient. ‘To complete’ is used in these illustrations in 
the sense that efficient formal and material causes com- 
bine to produce a given end; but when we say that 
pleasure completes function we mean that it arises, 
necessarily indeed, but as something extraneous to 
function, springing up on the conclusion of a process in 
which it has no part.® 

‘“‘ Pleasure and life are therefore inseparably connected ; 
in the absence of the functions constituting life there can 
be no pleasure, and each one of those functions is 
completed by the pleasure which finishes it. With good 
reason, therefore, do men pursue pleasure, for it is the 
completion of life.’’ 7° 

** We can thus explain the difference between different 
kinds of pleasure, and answer the objection of those who 
point to inferior or bad pleasures as proving pleasure 
itself not to be a good; there is a specific difference 
between functions; those of the mind are not like those 
of the body, the function or proper work of one animal 
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differs from that of another, the resulting pleasures must | 
therefore differ in specie.71 

The proposition that pleasures arising from the exercise 
of different functions are specifically different is supported 
by two considerations. 

“The pleasure ‘proper’ to a function—?.e. arising with- 
out more on the mere exercise of it, increases the action 
of that function. Thus people who like geometry become 
better geometricians and understand the propositions 
better.72 But inconsistent pleasures impede function 
almost as much as pain would do, for if a _ barrel 
organ happens to be playing in the street, the mathe- 
matician is unable to attend to his mathematics because 
the pleasure of listening to the music destroys the 
pleasure of working out the problem.73 So too (this is a 
negative instance) people who eat apples and oranges in 
a theatre generally do it when the acting is bad.74 It is 
a curious fact that different pleasures have the same 
effect as proper pains, although they act differently.” 75 

“Tf a man dislikes writing or arithmetic he will be a 
bad penman or accountant, not because his attention is 
diverted, but because it is not applied. Some pleasures 
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therefore are higher, some lower in the scale of purity and 
dignity, and those which follow on imperfect, deranged or 
diseased functions will even be bad. But these last can- 
not be properly taken into account, for that conduct which 
is ‘good,’ as measured by the standard of the ‘good man,’ 
in other words the man who best expresses the prevailing 
sentiments of his time, must always be appealed to, 
and only those pleasures of which he approves can be 
admitted.’’ 76 





Such in brief outline is the view of pleasure developed — 
in the tenth book, fuller and perhaps more in the spirit of 
Aristotle than the one which we find in the seventh 
book. The following are the chief differences between 
the two. In the earlier book the subject is treated from 
first to last in a critical spirit, and more for the purpose of 
clearing the ground of misconceptions and false analogies 
than of elaborating a formal theory, the positive teaching 
coming in incidentally ; in the later book, although criti- 
cism is not absent, it plays a relatively unimportant part. 
In Book VII. pleasure is looked at as the normal function 
of a state—the result of general health; the special organs 
of sense are not alluded to; in Book X. the illustrations 


are taken from the special organs of sense; it is on these 


analogies rather than on that of the body generally that 


| the argument is there founded. 


Prominence is given in the seventh book to the bodily 


| pleasures as being the cause of the aberration of conduct 


described in the earlier part of that book, and the fact that , 
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pleasure is a remedy for pain and that the abuse of the 
remedy leads to moral vice is insisted on;77 neither of 
these points are taken in the tenth book, because pleasure 
is there regarded as a complement of happiness and not 
as an explanation of misconduct. : 
The language in which pleasure is described in Book X. | 
(it cannot be called a definition), ‘‘something which 
completes and stimulates function,” is more accurate than 
that in Book VII., where it is called “‘ the unimpeded 
exercise of a normal state,’ although it may be noted that | 
the latter is put forward tentatively and merely as an 
amendment of the Academic definition.72 The subject of 
pain ismore discussed in the earlier than in the later book. , 
If, neglecting points of difference, we endeavour to 
collect Aristotle’s views as expressed in the two books and 
regard them as a whole, they appear to be more scientific 
and founded on a wider induction of facts than any of the 
theories current in his time, so far as we know them. 
Plato in the Philebus warns his readers against looking to 
the lower animals for evidence on pleasure. Aristotle, 
as might be expected from a comparative biologist, brings 
animals of every order, and indeed all organic life, within 
the scope of his inquiry. His theory is no doubt defective, 
partly owing to imperfect anatomical and physiological 
knowledge for which he cannot be blamed, but partly also 
to his own analysis of the motives of human conduct. 
We call pleasure and pain “ feelings,’ and consider them | 
to be the immediate cause of the greatest part of conduct, 
and if the past history of the race be taken into consider- 
ation, of all conduct. Aristotle did not think them to, 
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be feelings, but something consequent on feelings. ‘I call 
feelings,” he says, ‘‘such things as desire, anger, fear, con- 
fidence, joy, affection, hatred, longing, envy, pity—in a 
word, states which are followed by pleasure and pain.” 79 
The word ‘‘ feeling,” in fact, in Aristotle’s usage usually 
preserves its Greek etymological meaning of a passive 
state, and indicates that the subject of it has been acted 
upon or modified ; hence it is not a power, but the result 
of the action of a power, and moral conduct is said by 
him to be implicated with it, not affected by it as by an 
efficient cause.8° 

- Aristotle’s analysis of the motives of conduct thus 
excludes feeling as a direct contributory cause. Intuition 
and desire are the two elements which determine action,®! 
and feelings cannot be brought under either. Therefore, 
instead of saying that pleasure and pain cause men to 
act in such and such a way, he says that they assist the 
motives which cause them to act—they stimulate thought 
and heighten desire, and because men cannot but choose 
the one and avoid the other they have a powerful in- 
fluence on life. 

As regards ethical theory it matters little whether 
pleasure and pain act directly or indirectly, but it makes 
considerable difference in psychological analysis. 

Aristotle’s conception of the nature and influence of 
pleasure is by no means confined to mankind. His 
general proposition is, ‘‘ Every function has its proper 
pleasure.” 82 He looks at the matter as a physiologist 
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under the relation of organ and function, and consequently ' 
wherever this relation exists, that is to say throughout 
the whole range of organic life, pleasure must be found 
accompanying and stimulating functional activity ; just 
as every living thing has its own proper end or work, 
so it has its own proper pleasure helping that work. 
Pleasure and life are in truth so closely connected that 
they cannot be dissociated; life is nothing else than 
the sum of our functional activity, and every component 
activity is completed by its proper pleasure.®3 Aristotle’s 
theory may be generalised in this formula, ‘‘ Life assumes 
a relation between pleasure and feelings of sucha kind 
that actions are stimulated and heightened by pleasure, 
and weakened and depressed by pain,” If, instead of 
actions, he had said ‘‘ beneficial actions’’ he would have 
been near to what is now considered the truth. Here, | 
as often, he was misled by his teleology. z 

He says, on the whole, little about pain, and what he | 
does say is incomplete and scarcely satisfactory. It is 
an evil, we are told, both positive in itself, and negative 
as interfering with the normal exercise of bodily function. 
But he looks at it, not exclusively, but too much from 
its negative side; if pleasure is good, then pain must be 
bad; if pleasure increases energy, pain must diminish it, 
and his attention is mainly directed to those pains which 
arise from the deficient action of some structure or organ, 
‘‘ pains of want’’—hunger, thirst, and the like—nothing is 
said about the equally important class of pains which arise 
expressly from excessive action. But the pains resulting 
‘from excess of vital action, from too great nervous 
activity or overtaxed function of any kind, cannot be put | 
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out of the account. Aristotle would have expressed him- ' 
self more correctly and completely if he had treated pain 
not merely as the result of a physical want, but as the 
result of any wide departure from a normal physical state 
_ whether in excess or in defect. He here missed an ex- 
cellent argument in favour of his doctrine of the Mean. 
“Look at our bodily organs,’ he might have said—‘‘if 
their action is deficient, we have pain of one kind; if their 
action is excessive, we have pain of another kind; when it 
is neither too much nor too little we have pleasure.”’ He 
insists on mental pleasures, but he is silent as to mental 
pains. _ But pains of this order—worries, anxieties, 
disappointments, the tortures of remorse, of baulked 
passion, such sufferings as Priam underwent, and the 
thousand and one miseries which we create for ourselves 
by thinking—play a much more important part in life 
than physical pain. And as to physical pain, although he 
is aware that it accompanies certain abnormal states of 
body, he nowhere suggests that it is a danger signal 
without whose warning animal life could hardly have 
been maintained. He tells us why animals seek pleasure, 
but he does not tell us why they avoid pain, although the 
latter question is from every point of view as important , 
as the former one. i 
Plato insisted on the distinction between those pleasures _ 
which are preceded by pain or discomfort and those which 
are not, and the intellectual pleasures were assumed by 
him to belong to the latter class and were therefore called 
“pure.” Aristotle adopted this view. That such pleasures 
are not immediately preceded by pain is true—but that . 
they are not preceded by pain can scarcely be said with 
_ truth. An accomplished chemist or astronomer doubtless 
derives satisfaction of a high order from the pursuit of 
his science—but he was not born accomplished. Before 
he arrives at the stage of knowledge which yields him 
satisfaction, a tedious and disagreeable apprenticeship has , 
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to be undergone—a state of antecedent pain. When 
a man knows Greek well enough to read Homer or Plato 
with facility he enjoys a ‘‘ pure”’ pleasure, but before he 
can do so he has to learn the Greek grammar—a 
disagreeable process at the best, and not infrequently 
attended with acute physical suffering. Pleasures of 
every kind, pure and impure, have to be paid for in coin 
of some denomination; some are cheaper and others more , 
expensive, but none are got for nothing. | 

Aristotle puts, but dismisses as not of immediate im- 
portance, the question whether we desire life for the sake 
of pleasure or pleasure for the sake of life.8¢ It is not 
so certain as some ancient and modern authorities have 
assumed, how he would have answered this question if 
he had gone into it. If it were open to dissociate the 
two and consider each as an end capable of being 
independently pursued, as Plato does in the Philebus, 
doubtless Aristotle would have pronounced for life. But, 
as he points out in the immediate context, this is not 
possible, the two being indissolubly bound together.§s5 On 
his own statements the matter stands in this way: ‘‘ Life 
is nothing more than the sum of our functions; we 
consciously live only so far as we are conscious of 
exercising our powers, and that exercise involves pleasure 
as an incident, not as an accident.”’. If this be true, would 
Aristotle or can any one doubt, that what we desire is 
the pleasure of living and not the act of living. Put 
it the other way; suppose Aristotle’s physiologists to 
have been literally correct in saying that life is a state of 
suffering ; suppose all vital functions to be accompanied 
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by disagreeable or painful sensations; if men were per- 
petual dyspeptics, if every beat of the heart gave pain, 
and if we could not think without severe headache, would 
any one desire to live? As likely as not Aristotle would 
have answered this question as he answered a somewhat 
similar one by saying, ‘‘ people who talk in this way, 
whether they know it or not, talk nonsense.’’ % 
Aristotle’s reference to the opinion of the physiologists 
who maintained that suffering is the law of life deserves 
attention as an early sample of that pessimism which has 
found modern expression in Schopenhauer and also in 
} Kant. When Schopenhauer says that ‘“ unless suffering 
is the direct and immediate object of life our existence 
must entirely fail of its aim,’’ and when Kant tells us that 
‘‘Man is urged by a necessity of his nature to go out 
of the present as a state of pain in order to find in the 
future one less irksome,’ and that ‘‘ Man finds himself 
| in a never ceasing pain,’ we recognise the spirit and 
j almost the words of the physiologists referred to by 
Aristotle. On this view, pain is the positive and pleasure 
the negative force in life. But Aristotle was not a 
pessimist. Looking at pleasure and pain from the 
| physiological point of view, his conclusion appears to be 
this: ‘‘Those bodily pleasures are good and may be 
indulged in which accompany the normal exercise of our 
physical organs, and the pains which are contrary to 
these should be avoided ; looking at the matter ethically, 
he concludes that the pleasures of which the good man 
approves, that is moderate pleasures, are good.” 87 The 
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opinion of the good man will be formed by education 
directed by the political philosopher, ‘“‘for he is the 
architect of the end with reference to which we call things 
simply bad or good.8® His opinion, necessarily a varying 
opinion, will determine the rightness of those pleasures 
which are independent of physical hfe; for the others 
the ultimate test of rightness is whether they assist 
the normal exercise of vital function or not; if they do 
the resulting pleasures are good, and if otherwise, bad. 

On the whole Aristotle has come near to indicating 
the way in which pleasure and pain influence conduct, 
without following it up. Had he been aware of the 
vast period of time during which these feelings have 
operated and had he fully appreciated the extent to which 
tendencies once acquired are transmitted from generation 
to generation, it is likely that he would have spoken 
in stronger language than he does on the negative 
influence of pain and the positive influence of pleasure, 
and he might have perceived more fully than he appears 
to have done why actions of one kind are thought to be 
pleasurable and actions of another kind painful. 

His theory as it stands succeeds in accounting for the 
influence of these feelings on conduct without incurring 
criticism by making them its final end. If any one were 
to call him an hedonist he would say, ‘‘I do not suggest 
that any one should act for the sake of pleasure; con- 
duct ought to be determined by considerations into which 
pleasure and pain do not directly enter. Act under 
the rules and for the ends I have laid down; you 
will find pleasure to be the consequence, but it is an 
external consequence and must be regarded as such, 
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even though it may be certain to follow. And remember 
that although pleasure follows and completes function, 
it only does so when there is a proper relation between 
sensation and thought and their respective objects. If 
you indulge immoderately in the pleasures of sense, 
physical pain will sooner or later be the consequence; if 
you expend your mental powers on frivolous or mis- 
chievous pursuits you will not be doing your work in 
_ life, and you will not obtain either the highest happiness 
which results from the exercise of the best part of your 
mind, nor that lower degree which every man may attain 
by moral action.” 
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ARISTOTLE treats the subject of friendship very fully, 
devoting to it no less than two of the ten books of 
the Ethics—one fifth of the entire work. Nor can we 
wonder at the large space allotted to it in view of the 
ethical and political importance of the subject and of 
the wide meaning given by him to the word—a meaning 
larger than is sanctioned by modern usage, at least in 
our own language. Every association, in Aristotle’s view 
gives rise to some form of friendship. The mere fact 
of men agreeing to unite for a given object, great or 
small, creates an identity of interest in the associates 
for the furtherance of that object, and its joint prose- 
| cution involves some form of friendship.t The members 
} of a cricket club, of a missionary society, of a trades 
j union or of a state are necessarily friends, quoad the 
} purpose for which they unite, for they all agree to 
promote it. So, too, kinsmen and comrades are friends, 
but for a different reason—not because their association 
depends on agreement, but because it is created by 
| circumstances.2 Almost every tie of sympathy between 
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men arising from their joint prosecution of a definite 
purpose, or from their being brought into relation with 
one another for an indefinite purpose or for no purpose 
at all, constitutes ‘‘a friendship” in the wide Aristotelian 
sense of the word. These feelings do not, however, 
spring up at random; they arise in a certain order, and 
Aristotle traces their genesis in the following manner. 

There is, (1) the pairing instinct—an impulse common 
to man and other animals, given by nature for a good 
end, viz., the continuance of the species, and giving rise 
to a special form of friendship between those who are 
SO brought together. 

There is, (2) the family feeling, a development of the 
sexual relation, wider in extent but less powerful in 
degree, friendship of blood—the feeling which unites 
parents and offspring and kinsmen in their various 
degrees. 

There is, (3) the social feeling, producing a friendship 
between persons not related by blood, but who are brought 
together either by agreement between themselves or by 
circumstances; clubmen, comrades, fellow-citizens, men 
following like occupations, having like tastes or pursuits 
or associated by the accident of neighbourhood or travel. 
Every association, natural, casual, or deliberate, may give 
rise to friendship of a kind, and the word expresses a 
feeling which tends to spring up whenever human beings 
are brought together, however slender or temporary 
may be the tie. But its fullest expression is only found, 
according to Aristotle, in the case of political association, 
and in that specific form of it known as the State. It — 
is here that its real importance comes out; it is the 
bond which holds society together, more important in 
this respect than the great social virtue of justice itself, 
for if men are friends there is no need for justice, equi- 
table dealing superseding it, but no amount of justice 
would enable men to dispense with friendship or even 
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to live tolerably without it.3 Lastly, (4) it is an indis- 
pensable condition of the happy life. 

Aristotle notices that the word friendship is used by 
poets and physicists in a wider and deeper sense than 
the one he assigns to it4—Euripides speaking of “ the 
parched earth yearning for the rain, and the heavens 
loving to discharge themselves in rain upon the earth,”’ 
whilst Empedoklés and Herakleitus had used the words 
“friendship” and ‘‘strife’’ to describe atomic and 
physical attraction and repulsion. These usages Aristotle 
puts aside as irrelevant; he confines himself to cases 
in which human beings and human feelings are con- 
cerned.s So viewed, friendship has a value which cannot 
be over-estimated ; it is not only necessary to life, it 
ennobles it; it is one of the things which make life 
worth living; a joy in wealth, a help in poverty; ‘‘it 
keeps the young from error; it comforts and ministers 
to the aged and supplies the deficiencies of their failing 
strength, whilst to those in the prime of life it increases 
their powers of action and makes them more capable 
of worthy deeds. ‘‘ When two go together,” as Homer 
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says, ‘‘they are better able both to observe and to 
act.’’ © : 

The fact that friendship is necessary to life indicates 
that it is one of nature’s devices for preserving it. Just 
-as Aristotle derived courage from the spirited element 
in man—a quality given to him and to other animals 
by nature for self-protection—so he finds the origin of 
friendship in those instincts, sexual and parental, which 
lead animals to pair and afterward to protect their young. 
He points out, not indeed in the Ethics but elsewhere,7 
how with the development of life and intelligence this 
instinct expands; ceasing in the lower animals at the 
birth of the offspring, whilst those higher in the scale 
of intelligence watch over their young for longer and 
still longer periods, until in man and some other quadru- 
peds parental care extends to full maturity and takes 
the form of intercourse and friendship.’ 

This rudimentary friendship, as it may be called, is 
developed and made more persistent as the home passes 
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into the clan, the clan into the village, and the village 
into the city. Friendship is thus in its origin a pure 
feeling, and a feeling it remains throughout the whole 
course of its history, although in its highest form it is 
so little liable to change that it becomes “‘like a habit.’’ 9 
Being nevertheless essentially a feeling and not a habit, 
and belonging to the emotional '° and not to the rational 
part of our nature, Aristotle does not class it amongst 
the virtues of conduct properly so called. It is ‘‘ a kind 
of virtue or something that goes along with virtue,” ™ 
nor does the doctrine of the mean apply to it. It is 
true that there is a social quality called friendship, one 
of those numerous cases of the same word being used. 
in different senses—which is one of the virtues of conduct 
and to which the doctrine of the mean applies, namely, 
the habit of making oneself pleasant in society without 
either overcomplaisance or too great plainness of speech. 
This quality, already described in the fourth book, is 
there distinguished from friendship properly so called 
on the express ground that feeling and affection do not 
enter into it as they do into friendship.'2 

With this virtue we have nothing to do here. Feeling 
and affection are the chief ingredients of true friendship, 
and in some shape or other enter into all. 
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"TEXT. 


CHAPTER 2.—Aristotle opens the formal treatment of his 
subject in this chapter by first ascertaining the objects of 
the feeling of friendship, 7.e. the things which we are said 
to be fond of. These are generalised into things which are 
either good, pleasant or useful. Excluding our liking for 
inanimate objects, our feeling towards which is purely 
selfish,—for we like wine and wish it to be good, but 
that is in order that we may drink it—and confining our- 
selves to instances which are not merely self-regarding, a 
distinction is to be made between the cases in which 
the object of our feeling is aware of it and the cases in 
which he is not. We may wish well to a man we have 
never seen, as to the commander of an Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, or to a man we have seen but do not know, as 
to a popular actor, but as these persons are unaware 
of our feeling, it cannot be called friendship. Friendship 
can only arise when each party is aware of the existence 
of a kindly feeling in the other. That kindly feeling 
must take the shape of wishing good to the other for 
his own sake. ‘‘ Reciprocal well-wishing for good be- 
tween persons each of whom is aware that the feeling 
exists in the other,” constitutes friendship. %3 

The three objects of our liking, things good, pleasant 
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or useful, may be generalised into two—the good or 
the pleasant;'+ these are ultimate ends incapable of 
further analysis, for what is profitable is only profitable 
as &@ means of obtaining them. It is, moreover, to be 
noticed that when we talk of the “good” as an object 
of liking, we use the word in a relative and not an absolute 
sense; what a man likes is that which appears to him 
good, not necessarily that which really is so. 


CHAPTER 3.—Pleasure, profit and goodness are, how- 
ever, objects specifically distinct, and the friendships 
grounded on them are therefore specifically distinct.'s 
Aristotle proceeds to point out the differences involved in 
these distinctions. In the case of friendships founded on 
pleasure or profit it is not the persons themselves who 
are liked, but that which the persons supply, pleasure 
or advantage as the case may be. They may therefore 
be called accidental friendships, for the capacity of 
being agreeable or useful is a separable accident of 
character.'© It follows that when the object ceases for 
any reason to be agreeable or useful the friendship ceases. 
Aristotle remarks that it is characteristic of elderly 
persons to form useful friendships, and that only rarely 
do they associate for the mere sake of pleasure, and 
that when they do so it is in expectation of some col- 
lateral advantage ;*7 the young, on the other hand, make 
friends for pleasure and chiefly for the pleasure of the 
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moment; they are lke lovers, passion guides them; 
they become devoted all at once, and cool as rapidly, 
frequently changing their mood in the course of a single 
day, but when the feeling is upon them they wish to 
be always together, differing in this respect from the 
old, who do not care to see much of one another.'? There 
remains as an object of friendship ‘the good” as dis- 
tinguished from the merely pleasant or profitable, meaning 
by good, relative not absolute good, as has been said. 

A friendship based on this ground, although less liable 
to interruption than those described, may be broken in 
various ways. ‘Two people strike up a friendship because 
they sympathise with one another, say in philanthropic, 
charitable, or intellectual pursuits, undeniably good objects 
and well fitted to be the basis of a worthy friendship. 
But they may be deceived; what seemed pure philan- 
thropy may be only a desire for reputation or profit 
under the veil of benevolence, and what seemed love 
of knowledge for its own sake may be only a pretence 
put forward for social or other reasons. Even if the 
qualities are genuine to begin with, they may be altered 
or effaced by time or circumstance. And so in one 
way or another, either by persons being deceived, or 
by their deceiving themselves, or by the action of various 
causes, it often happens that a friendship founded on 
‘‘good”’ grounds—grounds morally commendable and 
full of promise—may be weakened and broken. Aristotle 
discusses in a later chapter how we ought to act when 
these changes occur.19 Friendship founded on good 
character of an ordinary type, although better and more 
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likely to last than that of which pleasure or profit is 
the ground, is therefore, no less than human happiness 
itself, open to the changes and chances of life. It 
follows that friendship, if it is to be complete in the 
Aristotelian sense of the word, that is fully developed 
in all its parts with reference to its specific excellence,2° 
must be between those whose characters are complete, 
who are like one another in being fully good and, friend- 
ship being reciprocal, who alike desire each other’s highest 
good.2 This friendship will be as permanent as the 
best moral character itself, and each friend will be, 
without any qualification whatever, both good, pleasant, 
and profitable to himself and to his friend. 

“In perfect friendship, then, the incidents of affection 
and permanence just spoken of will be found in the 
friends—for in perfect friendship both are alike; the 
| other incidents too, namely absolute goodness and 
| absolute pleasure, which are the highest objects of all 
virtue, will also be present.’’ 22 

This is an ideal relationship; everything is there—un- 
selfish desire for another’s happiness, the pleasure which 
is derived from one’s own good conduct and from 
observing the good conduct of others, a mutual help in 
good works, and not least, the fact that the relation 
is permanent. 
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Such friendships are necessarily rare, for the number 
of really good men is strictly limited, and moreover 
they require time for their establishment; you must 
know a man well, and you cannot know him well 
until you have eaten the proverbial quantity of salt 
with him.23 But once formed they are not easily 
severed. 


CuapteR 4.—The friendship of men of full virtue is 
therefore complete, not only in respect of time but in 
respect of the equivalence of good which each friend 
receives from the other; if the return is not identical it 
is at all events similar, and it extends to every subject in 
which friends have a right to receive benefit from each 
other.?4 | 

Friendships based on pleasure and utility are only 
semblances of real friendship; they are never so lasting, 
but they last longest where the return is the same in 
kind and where it proceeds from the same source. A 
friendship in which each gets pleasure of the same kind 
from the other is more permanent than one in which 
pleasure is repaid by utility, and more permanent than 
one in which pleasure of one kind is returned by pleasure 
of different kind. For instance, two persons whose 
common bond is the fact that they are agreeable com- 
panions are more likely to remain friends than a couple 
of lovers, where devotion and attention on one side is 
repaid by the satisfaction of gazing on the beloved object. 
‘“‘ Perhaps she ceases to be beautiful; perhaps you cease 
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| to think her so, and then, goodbye to the friend- 
} ship.’ 25 


If, however, affection is based, as it sometimes is, on 


| character and disposition, the above remark does not 


apply; between so-called lovers, the least satisfactory 


and permanent bond is that in which a specifically 


different return is made—fortune or social position on 
one side and what pretends to be feeling on the other. 


This is a mere bargain. There is this further distinction 


between true friendships and friendships based on 


pleasure or utility: the former is only possible between 


the good, whereas bad and good or bad and bad may be 
united in the latter. 
Beyond this, friendship based on good personal 


character is distinguished from the other forms by being 
secure against the attacks of calumny.° Strictly speak- 


ing, it is the only form of friendship worthy of the 
name, but as a concession to popular language the other 


_kinds must be included. Inasmuch, however, as they 


are not founded on the essentials of character, it is rare 


| to find the same persons united on the grounds both 
of utility and agreeability. Good men, indeed, find both 


profit and pleasure in one another; these incidents 
naturally flowing from genuine goodness, but pleasure 
and profit being only accidents in the friendships founded 


_on them are not often found conjoined.*7 
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CHAPTER 5.—Although friendship is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a moral virtue, we find in it a distinction analogous 
to that which is characteristic of the moral virtues— 
the distinction between a state and the function of a 
state. Brave or temperate men have not always the 
opportunity of being brave or temperate, and similarly, 
friends cannot always act as friends, although the friendly 
disposition is there; absence or separation prevents its 
manifestation, and sometimes, as the proverb says, dis- 
solves friendship altogether,2? so important is constant 
exercise to the maintenance of any power. This reminds 
us of another distinction between true friendship and its 
imitations. 


CuapTER 6.—The great test of friendship is the ability 
to live together ; old people, and it is among the old as a 
rule that utility friendships prevail, take little pleasure in 
one another’s society ; when they meet it is for the sake 
of some advantage, and they may have a large circle of 
friends and know none of them intimately ; but complete 
friendship cannot have many objects—it is like love, and 
you cannot be in love with many persons at the same 
time; ‘‘ complete friendship points to perfection.” 79 

Those whose friendship is based on pleasure on the 





28 ““modXac On piriac ampoonyopta duéAvoev.” 1157, b 18. 
ampoonyopia, “impossibility of approach.” Neighbour- 
hood, on the other hand, is next door to friendship— 
‘'Vicinitas, Quod ego in propinqua parte amicitiz puto.” 
Ter. Heaut. 1. 1. 4. 
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other hand (young people chiefly), cannot see too much 
of one another whilst the fit is on, but it seldom lasts. 
On the whole the friendship of pleasure is of a higher 
kind than that of utility, it is more liberal and has not 
the commercial taint.3° The good man, and he alone, 
is both useful and agreeable as a friend, but he can hardly 
form a friendship with any one who is greatly his social 
superior unless, indeed, the social superior is morally 
inferior ; it is only by a relation in which one friend is in 
some way better than the other that a proportionate return 
can be made and the equality which is characteristic of 
friendship created.3* 
_ The friendships above described are, like regulative 
_ justice, founded on the assumption of equality in the 
persons ; 3 in perfect friendships the friends are really 
equal, and each gets from each a return of like and equal 
kind ; in the imperfect friendships the parties are supposed 
to be equal, but the return, although equal in amount 
is different in kind (avopoedhe), pleasure being exchanged 
for the profit or the reverse. 





3° padAov yap év rabraic rd eAevBépiov’ 4 S? Oia 7d 
Xphomov ayopaiwy. 1158, a 20. 
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drepexduevoc. 1158, a 34. Rather a fine-drawn reason, 
and inconsistent with the distinction in the next chapter, 
but it follows as a consequence from the assumption of 
perfect reciprocity in the highest kind of friendship. 
Aristotle occasionally argues in the matters of human 
' nature as if he were proving a theorem in geometry. 
See some of his deductions from the formule of justice. 
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CHAPTER 7.—But there is another variety of friend- 
ship in which one of the parties is superior (75 xa?’ 
iwepoxhv),33 corresponding to the semblance of justice 
found in despotic and parental relations, where the status 
of the parties is so different that true justice has no 
place; friendship between father and son, husband and 
wife, ruler and ruled are of this kind. Here an equal 
return is neither given nor expected, and the superior must 
consequently receive something either greater in amount 
or more valuable in kind if the benefit is to be equalised, 
and equality is of the essence of friendship.3+ The 
analogy of justice has been referred to, but it must be 
remembered that equality holds a very different place 
in justice and friendship. In distributive justice, where 
inequality of the parties is assumed, equality is arrived 
at by considering in the first place the merit of the 
parties; the amount of the return is secondary,35 being, 
in fact, determined by their merit according to the formula 
A:B:: ¢: 4d, where A, B, are the persons and c, d, the 
amounts. But in friendship ‘‘ how much” is the first 
consideration and desert the second; the formula is 
c:d::A:B; it is the amount to be received and not 
the merit of the parties which is the determining factor.3¢ 
Where the friends are equal, pleasure is exchanged against 
profit and the amount is balanced by the value of the thing 
exchanged, personal merit not being calculated or allowed 
for; where the friends are unequal and where personal 





33 1158, b 11. | 
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merits must therefore come in, it may come in to the 
extent of making friendship impossible, and indeed of 
convincing the parties that it is so ;37 in distributive justice 
where the parties are also unequal, the extent of the 
inequality does not destroy justice. 

The line where friendship becomes impossible owing 
to disparity is not easily traced; enough if the principle 
be established. 


CHAPTER 8.—Most people think it better to receive 
friendship than to give it—-they think they gain repu- 
tation by being recipients, and flatterers pander to the 
feeling 38 by pretending to be inferior friends. It is like 
the case of being honoured. Honour is sought for its 
incidental advantages; there are those who like to be 
well thought of by wealthy and powerful people, for they 
think they will get something out of them, others desire 
the good opinion of the virtuous and learned, for the 
connection is talked about and it confirms their own good 
opinion of themselves.39 This view proceeds from vanity 
and selfishness, and is unlike friendship. Friendship 
consists in the active exercise of a good disposition 
towards others, and not in the passive acceptance of 
marks of friendship from others. The wholly unselfish 
love of mothers for their children indicates the true view 
of the matter. The characteristic excellence of friendship 





37 SHAov 0, Gv word Stadornua yévnrar aperiic 4} Kaxiac } 
evmropiac % tTwoc aAXouv" ov yap eu pirdor siatv arXX ovd 
agiovow. 1158, b 33. 
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therefore consists in the active manifestation of friendly 
feeling, and when this is duly reciprocated an enduring 
friendship is the result.4¢ Men of bad character are 
incapable of lasting friendship; regulations based on 
pleasure and profit continue so long as the ground of the 
relation lasts, but no longer. 


CHAPTER 9.—With the ninth chapter commences the 
second and most important part of the discussion. 
Hitherto, friendship has been considered, defined, and 
its various forms distinguished, from the individual point 
of view, as a relation subsisting between A and B, C and 
D, without reference to the particular mode in which 
these units may happen to be associated. Aristotle 
now examines friendship under the conditions to which 
different kinds of association give rise, tracing its history 
from the simpler to the more complex of these associations 
and pointing out the differences involved in each. His 
final object is to determine the value of friendship as 
a political institution, and its bearing on the life of com- 
plete or ideal happiness. 





“In every kind of association the associates or partners 
have something in common. This ‘common something’ 
so far as it extends, be it less or more, involves and 
requires both justice and friendship as concomitants. If 
the association be slight and transitory there will not be 
much recourse to justice, and friendship will be super- 
ficial; if intimate and lasting, as between members of 
one family or fellow-citizens, both justice and friendship 
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will be called forth in a higher degree and they will be 
co-extensive.4¢ This intimate connection between justice 
and friendship depends upon the fact that associations 
of every kind are but parts of that association or great 
Leviathan, the body politic; and inasmuch as _ the 
body politic was originally constituted and continues to 
exist, for the sake of utility, its parts, whether units 
or aggregates, share this general purpose and are 
maintained for the sake of something which ministers 
either to the advantages, necessities, or pleasures of life.42 

*“* Such being the end of political and other associations, 
both justice and friendship are necessarily called into 
play in them, for whenever profit or advantage is involved 
people will be found who try to get too much, and 
justice is therefore required to adjust, correct or distribute 
fairly. Nor will justice always suffice for the intricate 
questions that frequently arise: friendship, taking a 
broader and less technical view than justice can do, and 
corresponding in this respect to equity,43 must be called 
in aid to modify or supplement equal rights. But more 
than this, and irrespective of any questions of law or 
equity, the closer and more lasting any association is 
the greater will be the scope afforded by it to justice and 
friendship. Friendship and justice are therefore co- 





41 avécoOa dt wépuKev Gua TH pirla Kal 7d Sikaov, we ev 
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extensive with associations of all kinds, and co-intensive 
with the strength of the bond uniting them. The objects 
of the political association are, however, wider than 
those of any of its parts; it embraces the whole of life, 
and not content with endeavouring to supply what is 
presently useful, provides relaxation and amusement as 
well, not forgetting to render due honour to the gods. 
Ancient festivals and assemblies coincided with the 
times of gathering in of crops; they could make thank- 
offerings, and moreover had leisure for meeting.’’ 44 


CHAPTER 10.—‘‘ It becomes necessary, therefore, to say 
something of the various forms which political union 
takes, for it will be found that justice and friendship are 
present in varying degrees in each form. 

‘‘The constitutional forms of government are three in 
number, standing in respect of goodness in the following 
order :—first comes monarchy, then aristocracy, and lastly 
timocracy. There are also three unconstitutional or 
deviation forms standing in an inverse order; first (and 





44 ov yap TOU TapdvToc suupipovTog m ToduTiKH épicrat, 
“rdrX sig amavta tov Biov, Svotag re mwoovvTec Kal epi 
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gives in a few words the reasons for fixing the dates of 
religious festivals and common meetings; ai yap apxaia 
Suotae Kat cbvodc daivovra yivesBar pera Tac TOV KapTOV 
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roi¢ kapoic. 1160, a 25. But the religious calendar of 
the ancient world consecrated the seasons at which field 
work began as well as those at which it ended. The 
Christian Church, wisely desiring to interfere as little as 
possible with the accustomed holy days, adapted its 
festivals to theirs. 
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worst) is despotism, then (less bad) oligarchy, and finally 
(least bad) democracy. Look at these six forms with 
respect to the justice contained in them. The king 
considers the interests of his subjects exclusively, for 
if he is a real king and not a titular one like the King 
Archon at Athens, he is under no temptation to look 
after his own interests, the theory of absolutism being 
that the monarch is self-sufficing and better furnished 
with all goods than any one else.45 

“In monarchy, therefore, there is something like 
political justice; it cannot strictly be called political 
justice, because, as was pointed out in the sixth chapter 
of the fifth book, political justice involves the notion 
of legal obligation,4® and the king is under no legal 
obligation ; he is the shepherd of his flock, as Homer 
called Agamemnon, and if he cares for his flock and not 
for himself he exhibits a quality superior to any form 
of political justice. Monarchy is, therefore, the best 
form of constitution; it follows that despotism, which 
is the exact contrary,47 1s the worst. The theory of 
despotism is that the despot may do as he likes, and 
he likes to manage everything for his own interest. 
This conduct is outside political justice, for it is outside 
law, but it is as much worse than any form of political 
injustice as monarchy is better than any form of political 
justice ; if compared with monarchy, which is the best 
constitutional form, it will appear more evidently the 
worst than if it were compared with timocracy which 
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is the worst of the constitutional forms, for ‘ corruptio 
optimi pessima,’ 48 

“‘ The principle of aristocracy is the rule of the best, or, 
to put it in another way, the rule for the best interests 
of the community ;49 the deviation to oligarchy arises 
when merit is disregarded and the rulers assign places 
of profit to themselves, and magistracies are made 
perpetual, and all this for the purpose of enriching 
the ruling class. This is contrary to the first principles 
of political justice. 

““Timocracy, the worst of the regular or constitutional 
forms, recognises, however imperfectly, the maxim of 
political justice that power should be proportionate to 
merit—for at all events it makes the citizens whose rate- 
able property is the same equal.s° Of all the uncon- 
stitutional forms democracy is the best; for it varies. but 
little from timocracy.’’ The manner of its variation 
Aristotle does not here point out. 

“The household furnishes us with a parallel to the 
above forms of government. The relation in which 
a father stands to his sons is a quasi constitutional 
government of the monarchic type; we cannot strictly 
speak of justice here, because the sons, so long as they 
live at home, are so closely identified with their father 
that he can no more be unjust to them than to 





48 kal gavepwrepov emi rabrne Sri yxepiorn’ KaKorov Ok 
To évavriov tw PeAtiorw. ‘‘It is more plain looking to 
this (7.e. monarchy) than to timocracy, that it is the 
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himself ; 5' still he can care for them, and this is some- 
thing like justice—in Persia, by the way, fathers treat 
their sons like slaves.s? The relation of master and 
slave is like a despotism, for the master’s benefit is 
exclusively regarded, rightly so in this case, wrongly 
in the Persian example, for you expect a different 
principle of government when the things governed are 
different.53 

“The relation of husband and wife resembles aristocracy ; 
the husband rules because he is the better of the two— 
in his own province be it understood—for he hands over 
to his wife the management of things which are fit for 
a@ woman to do.5¢ When the husband takes everything 
into his own hands, this form of domestic government 
degenerates into oligarchy, for he does it because he 
wants to be master, not because he can do better than 
his wife.ss When, as sometimes happens, the wife is 
an heiress and so has the upper hand, there is a kind 
of oligarchy, for it is wealth and not merit that gives 
her power. 

“The relation of brothers to one another resembles 
_timocracy, for they are equal, unless indeed there is 
great disparity of years, when fraternal friendship is 
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hardly possible; the democratic variation occurs in badly 
regulated households where no hand is kept on the 
children and every one does as he likes.”’ 56 


CHAPTER 11.—“‘ Of the normal or constitutional forms 
two, namely kingship and aristocracy, are, like distributive 
justice, founded on the assumption of inequality between 
rulers and ruled; the third or timocratic form, like 
regulative justice, assumes equality between the members 
of the state. Similarly, in family life the relations of 
father and son, husband and wife, are between unequals, 
like the forms of government which they resemble. 
Brothers, like their analogue the citizens of a timocratic 
state, stand to one another on the footing of equality. 
All the above constitutional forms, as also the family 
relations resembling them, are founded on principles of 
justice, and friendship is possible within the limits and 
to the extent of the justice they respectively contain.57 

‘‘In the deviation forms of despotism, oligarchy and 
democracy, inasmuch as there is a wider departure from 
justice so there is less room for friendship; in despotism 
indeed as being the worst form we can hardly say there 
is any; in democracy as being the best there is more. 
Friendship assumes a common interest which certainly 
does not exist when the ruler is a despot who regards 
himself alone. Nor can there be either friendship or 
justice between master and slave, for the slave possesses 
no rights, being merely an instrument in his master’s | 
hands. Still, the slave differs from other instruments | 
in that, although he possesses no rights, he is capable of | 
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possessing them and friendship is therefore hypotheti- 
eally possible.”’ 58 


CHAPTER 12.—‘‘ Every friendship therefore implies 
some form of association, but we must distinguish the 
ties which bind members of the same family and comrades 
from unions of the political, tribal, and other cognate 
forms which appear to rest on compact of some kind. 
The family ties arise independently of agreement, and 
| will all be found to depend on the natural relationship 
of parents and offspring. A friendship so arising is 
| stronger than one based on compact; there is more 
of a personal feeling in it, and from the nature of 
the case it is to some extent lasting. Parents, especially 
mothers, love their children so soon as they are born, 
and children when they begin to take notice love their 
parents. The friendship of brothers, again, springs from 
their being of the same stock; individually they are 
distinct, but their common origin makes them in a 
sense the same.59 

‘The friendship of cousins and other relations is 
derived from the same source, namely from the fact 
that they have a common ancestor, hence the strength 
of this friendship is in inverse proportion to the dis- 
tance from the common ancestor.®° 
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“The friendship of husband and wife rests on other 
considerations; it is nature’s own bond, and in order 
of time is the origin of all associations, the political one 
included. Man is a marrying animal rather than a 
political animal, by so much as the home is both prior to, 
and more necessary than, the state.6t The natural in- 
stinct which brings men and women together has for its 
object the continuance of the species, and is common 
to all animals; in the inferior animals it is confined to 
that object, but in mankind the advantage of division 
of labour for their common benefit is also a reason 
for the union. It is therefore a utility friendship as 
well as a natural tie; it is also a friendship of pleasure. 
In some cases (as when both happen to be good) the 
pleasure may arise from the contemplation of each 
other’s excellences. This tends to the permanence 
of the friendship, moral virtue being a habit. Having 
children is also a bond which holds married couples 
together. How a man should live with his wife is a 
complex question which cannot be answered more 
definitely than by saying that it is the same question 
as how it is just that he should live with her.” © 


CHAPTER 13.—In the last two chapters of this book 
Aristotle examines the reason of the differences which 
arise between friends, and gives hints for avoiding 
them. | 

There are, as was pointed out at the beginning of the 
book, three kinds of friendship and two classes of friends, 
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and of these two classes one is between those who 
are or are assumed to be equal and the other between 
those who are unequal. In this chapter he deals with 
the former, and in the final chapter with the latter 
class. 

‘““Now as to equals: the rules which should govern 
these friendships are analogous to those of regulative 
justice where the parties are also assumed to be 


} equal. 


“Friendship between equals may be founded on any 


| one of the three motives of goodness, pleasure, or profit. 


Those who are united by the bond of goodness do not 


} quarrel; the object of each is to get as much good 


as he can from his friend, and he is only too willing to 
give as good as he gets.®3 

‘““Nor do those who unite for the sake of pleasure 
come to differences as a general rule, for if they like 
each other well enough to see much of one another, they 
have what they want—pleasant society. If they do 
not care for each other enough for this, they have the 
remedy in their own hands. A man looks ridiculous 
for quarrelling with his friend for not being agreeable 
when he has nothing to do but to cut him.% 

‘Tt is in the class of utility friendships that misunder- 
standings mostly arise, and hence some nice questions 
present themselves. Friendship for profit being on a 
purely business footing has the incidents of a business 
transaction, of which one of the most common is that 
neither party thinks he has done as well as he ought to 





63 of piv yap Ov aperiy piroe Svrec eb Spay adXAfhAove 
Tpodupovvtai—mpoc Touro © apiAAwpévwv ovK or eyKAH- 
fara ove? paya. 1162, b 6. 

64 yedoiog 8 av paivorro Kat 6 %ykadov TH pH TéorovTt, 
&Edv uy cuvnuspsieiv. 1162, b 14. 
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do, and complains accordingly. For instance, the 
arrangements between friends whose connection is of 
the mercenary kind are sometimes definite and sometimes 
rest on understanding or good feeling, like the distinction 
between legal and equitable obligations in law. In each 
case there is room for dispute. Take the case of a formal 
legal obligation. A lends money to his friend B, and it 
is agreed that he shall receive it back with interest at a 
fixed rate and date. There is no doubt about the terms, 
but the borrower thinks it would be friendly in the 
lender to give him time.®s 

‘‘Or take the case of a moral or equitable obligation 
where nothing is fixed®:—A advances money to his 
friend B, on no definite terms, but A expects to get his 
money back either with or without interest; whilst B 
treats it as a gift. A will naturally complain, for he 
entered into the transaction (as he thought) on the foot- 
ing of being paid, with or without interest, and B seeks to” 
close it on the footing of not paying.£7 The proper course 
in such a case is plain; the borrower ought to pay if he 
can ; if he cannot, the lender should not insist. 

‘Before entering into transactions of the above kind it. 
is therefore very necessary for the person obliged to: 
consider to what kind of man and on what terms he: 
is putting himself under obligation, in order that he 














65 SiAov 0 év rabry TO OpeiAnua KOUK aupiAroyov, Pskov OF! 
Thy avaBoArAny Exe. 1162, b 28. 
66 70K ov eri pnroic, GAN we pity Swpttra. 1162,, 
b 31. 
67 xoutZeoOa 2 aktot Td icov 7} TAEOY, WE Ov SsdwKwe adda! 
Xphoac’ ovK« dpotwe d2 cuvadrAdEac Kai diadudpevog &yxadécet.. 
1162, b 32. 
68 kal 6uodoyhoa 8’ Gv Suvapuevocg aTodwoev * advvarovvra) 


© ovd 6 did0ove HEiwoev av. 1168, a 6. 
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may make up his mind whether he will stand to the 
terms or not.% 


‘“‘The question is sometimes raised whether a benefit 


should be measured by the needs of the person who 


receives it, or by its value to the man who confers it. 
The receiver is apt to minimise the value—the other 
side to exaggerate it; the lender will say that he incon- 
venienced himself by what he did, that the money 
could not have been got elsewhere, that he had not 
got it by him and had to borrow it, and ran considerable 
risk in so doing. The true measure is to be ascertained 
by looking to the advantage gained by the receiving 
party; he is the person who has been benefited; the 
assistance is worth what it is worth to him, and of course 
he must pay an equivalent, or even more if he wishes. 
to do the correct thing.” 7° 





69 ty apxn © emriokerréov bp ov evepysretra Kai emt rin, 
Stwe imi rovroce Vropuévy 7 wh. 11638, a 8. 

7° rocabrn ovv yeyévnrat } émixoupia Scov ovTocg wePéAnrat, 
kal atodoréoy 81) avtw Scov érnvpero, 7} Kal wAéov* Kaddvov 
yap. 1163, a 19. In discussing commercial values in 
Book V. Chapter 5 (see page 293 ante) Aristotle had said 
that they are determined by demand, and he says here, 
in discussing friendly values, that they depend on the 
wants of the person obliged. In both cases he has 


| omitted to notice the element of supply. The value of 


commodities (including money) is regulated by supply 
and demand, and the value of a friendly obligation 
depends on the same factors. A loan of £50 may be 
worth twice that sum to a poor man in pressing want, 


| but the friend may not be in the least inconvenienced by 


making the advance. Neither honourable nor any other 
considerations require the borrower in such a case to 
return £100 to the man who has obliged him. 
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CHAPTER 14.—% Turning now to the friendship between 
unequals, the class in which the return is adjusted 
on the principles applicable to distributive justice, the 
differences which arise are of this kind: the superior 
appeals to the established rule in partnerships where 
the capital is contributed in unequal shares, namely 
that the profit received should be proportionate to the 
capital brought in;7! the inferior argues, not unreason- 
ably, that a friendship by which nothing is gained is 
not worth having. Each, says Aristotle, is right, each 
ought to be a gainer by the friendship, but not of 
the same thing. The gain of the superior should be 
in the form of honour; that of the inferior in the form 
of assistance rendered to him.72 This is the rule of 
justice in political affairs; if a man contributes more 
than his share to the public interest or welfare he is 
publicly honoured; each side gains a different thing. - 
The public, however, do not expect to pay in money 
as well as in honour, for no one stands having the worst 
of it all round.73 

“In friendship, be it noted, the rule of ‘return in 
proportion to merit’ cannot always be followed, as in 
the case where honour is rendered to the gods or to 
parents against benefits received; here, no return can 
be adequate ; enough if we do what we can.” 74 










72 olovrac yap, KaQatep iv ypnuatwy Kowwvia réiov: 
AauPavovorw of cupBadAduevor wAkiov, oUTw Oetv Kal ev TH) 
giria. 1163, a 30. 

72 rie piv yap apering kal Tic evepyeolac 7 TAH Yépac, Tie) 
& évdsiac ércoupta 76 képooc. 1163, b 8. 

73 éy Tact yap TO EAarTov ovdsic Uropéver. 11638, b 9. 

74 ro Suvaroyv yap H piArla éminrsi, ov 7 Kar akiav. 1163,, 
b 15. The same rule governs the relation of philo-' 
sophical teacher and student. See 1164, b 2 and p. 14. 





BOOK Ix 


THE ninth book is less carefully put together than 
the eighth, the arrangement of which shows great 
skill, and there is some repetition in the first chapter, 
although a new turn is given to the rule of ‘‘ payment 
by results’ by the reference to Protagoras and the 
hit at the Sophists. The questions of casuistry dis- 
cussed in the second chapter are ingenious, but they 
have little value except to a confessor, and he will find 
more complete manuals elsewhere. The chief interest 
of the book begins with the fourth chapter, where the 
question between egoism and altruism is broached, to 
be continued in the eighth chapter, and in the criticism 
in the sixth chapter of the doctrine of unanimity as a 
political solvent and panacea. 

The chapter on self-love is finely conceived and 
expressed; we see here (as in some other chapters of 
the ninth book) a side of Aristotle’s character which 
he does not often turn to the reader. The rest of 
the book serves the purpose of completing the doctrine 
of friendship much in the way that the latter part of 
Book VI. completes the doctrine of prudence or the latter 
part of Book V. that of justice. 
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TEXT 


CHAPTER 1.—‘‘ The friendships in which different 
things are exchanged, as in the case of a wealthy patron 
and his satellites, or a lover and his mistress, are purely 
business transactions, like the exchange of commodities, 
and the principle of return in proportion to what is done 
applies to both equally. But there is an important prac- 
tical difference; the tradesman or manufacturer has a 
fixed standard by which the value of the commodity sup- 
plied can be ascertained ; friends have not. Hence there 
is always a liability to misunderstanding ; circumstances 
change—the humble friend is not so useful, nor the object 
of affection so agreeable as before; the return of the 
patron or lover naturally diminishes; hence disappoint- 
ment and quarrels. The same result takes place when, 
owing to the absence of a definite bargain, the return is 
not what was expected—for not to get what you want 
is practically equivalent to getting nothing.75 But who 
ought to fix what is a fair remuneration for services 
rendered ; the one who renders or the one who receives ? 
Protagoras used to ask his pupils to say how much 
they thought his teaching worth and he would accept 
their estimate; but it is better, as Hesiod advises, always 





75 Suo.ov yap TO pnodey yivecOa, Srav ob éplerat uy TYYXavy.. 
1164, a 14. 
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to have things down in black and white.7© Teachers 
who, like the Sophists, insist on being paid in advance, 
(probably because no one who had attended their lectures 
would think of paying afterwards), and then do not 
fulfil their promises, are deservedly complained of ;77 but 
if a man puts down his money of his own accord he 
can say nothing. Knowledge, however, is a precious 
commodity and not to be measured by money; let the 
learner pay what he can. In cases which do not fall 
within this rule, but where some return is due and 
is expected, both justice and necessity require that 
the receiver should fix it.72 This is the rule even in 
an ordinary contract of sale where the price is not 
fixed, and in some countries when the amount is disputed 
such contracts cannot be enforced, upon the principle 
that if you choose to trust a man you must take the 
consequences.79 As a general rule, those who have a 





” 9? 


78 zy roig Tootroae © éviorg apéoxe 7d “ puobdc 8 avédpi. 
1164, a 26. 

77 of && mpoAauPavovrec 7d aypipuoy, cira undev ToLovvTEC 
@v Epacay eikdtwe ev zyxAhpact yivovrat,—rovro 8 iowe 
qotsiv of cogictal avaykaZovra did TO pndéva Gv Sovvar 
apyvtpiov wy imioravra. 1164, a 27. 29. 

78 1164, b 6. 

79 tmaxou 7 cial véuo Twv Ekovatwy cuuporaiwy dikag bm 
iva, wo Séov,  éemlorevas, StadvOqva rpde Tovrov Kabamep 
ékowwvyoev. 1164, b 13. The voluntary transactions 
which Aristotle here tells us were not enforceable by action 
in some places are defined in 5. 2. 1131, a 3 as contracts 
of purchase and sale, loan, pledge, hire of goods, deposit 
and hire of service. It is at first sight difficult to suppose 
that in any society other than the most primitive, there 
should have been no machinery for enforcing such con- 
tracts as these where the price was not fixed beforehand, 
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thing and those who want it value it very differently, 
but it is the buyer’s estimate which must prevail both 
as a matter of business and of fair dealing; the estimate 
should, however, be made before and not after the buyer 
has got what he wants.” 


CHAPTER 2.—‘‘ How far a man’s duty to his father 
or his friend ought to lead him, whether affection or 
efficiency, justice or friendship should prevail, may be 
made a question. Aristotle lays down some general 
rules: ‘Be just before you are generous,’ 8° ‘ Blood is 
thicker than water.’ When questions arise between 





for in many cases it is impossible to so fixit. But we 
must remember that the sanction of religion was then 
frequently invoked with effect where no one now 
would think of appealing to it. Many a Greek firmly 
believed 


‘‘haud impunitum quondam fore, si dubitaret 
depositum retinere,” 


and reliance on this belief among a highly super- 
stitious people, as the Greeks were and are, was in 
practice probably as effective, and certainly less expensive, 
than an action at law. Then we should not forget that 
there are many contractual obligations which even in 
our own country and times are not enforceable, such as 
gaming or wagering contracts, or contracts entered into 
for purposes which are considered to be against public 
policy or morals. Debts irrecoverable by legal process 
are debts of honour, and debts of honour are quite as 
often paid as any other kinds of debts. 

80 rac pev evepyectac avratoboréoy we emt TO wou padXov 


i xaptoréov éraiporc. 1164, b 31. 
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your relatives, clansmen and fellow-citizens and other 
people, the relationship, moral worth or the fact of the 
benefit should enter as an element, but not as a deter- 
minant, into your conduct.®: 

“But these general rules are subject to exceptions 
arising either from questions of degree, moral duty, or 
the necessities of the case,82 and all that can be said is 
to repeat the warning so often before given that reason- 
ings in matters of conduct can never be more definite 
than their subject matter.” 83 

The examples given by Aristotle of the difficulties 
arising in the application of this general rule are dia- 
lectical and ingenious; some are taken from Plato, 
and we can well imagine that they were discussed in 
the schools with as much relish and to as little purpose 
as in a modern debating society. The following is an 
example:—A has been ransomed from brigands by B, 
who is a mere acquaintance or stranger; A’s father 
happens also to have been carried off by brigands ; 
B is at large. Ought A to ransom his father, or to 
repay B, it being assumed that he cannot do both? 
The answer adjudged correct is that he should ransom 
his father.4 

Again; sometimes a benefit rendered should not be 





81 kal ovyyevéor O2 Kal gudérae Kal ToXitac Kal roic 
Aouroig Gmacw asi wepatéiov 7d oiksiov amTovéuev, Kal 
perpeplareey Ta ékaoTo.e WTapxovTa Kar OikedTHTA Kal apETnV 
} xpnowv. 1165, a 30. 

82 moAdXacg Kal mavroiag Exe Siapopac kal peyévec Kal 
puxpdrnte Kal TH KaA@ Kal avayxatw. 1164, b 28. — 

83 Gmsp ovv TodAaKic Elpnrat, of mept Ta TAOn Kai rpakec 
Adyor Spolwe Exover rd dpicpévov roig wept a ciow. 1165, 
a 12, 

84 1165, al. 
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returned, as when A, knowing B to be an honourable 
man, recommends him for an appointment or renders 
him some similar service; B has reason to suppose A 
to be a bad character; in that case B should not 
return the service rendered. On a like principle it is 
sometimes justifiable not to lend money to a man who 
has obliged you with a loan, for the latter may have 
been pretty sure you would pay; but you may have 
good reason to doubt whether you will get your money 
back, you are therefore not dealing on equal terms.%5 
These questions and others of the same kind furnish 
a useful exercise in mental gymnastics, and help to 
bring home the variety and complexity of the motives 
which bear upon conduct, but in practice they must be 
settled, not by books or rules, but by each one’s own 
sense, with the assistance, if need be, of a judicious friend. 


CHAPTER 3.—‘‘ Coming to matters more immediately 
connected with friendship, we may ask in what cases 
are we justified in ceasing to be friends where circum- 
stances have changed or our friends are no longer the 
same? When pleasure or profit is the avowed or under- 
stood reason of the relationship and the reason ceases, 
it is natural enough that there should be a break, but 
sometimes there is a misunderstanding; you make 
friends with a man because you think he will be agree- 
able or useful, he on the other hand imagines you 
admire him for his character: the question here is, who 
made the mistake? If you have led him to believe 
that your friendship was due to an appreciation of his 
moral qualities, and then you drop him because he is 
not amusing, he may well complain. But if he is self- | 





85 6 piv yap oidmevog KopietoOar 2davercev emrecket SvT, 6 
ov« éAmige KomcioNa rapa wovnpov. 1165, a 8. 
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deceived he must blame himself.’’8° Such cases con- 
stantly arise; nothing is more common than for men 
(we may add ‘“‘and women”’) to misunderstand the 
reasons for which their society is sought. ‘‘A different 
case May arise; you make friends with a person believ- 
ing him to be good; he turns out badly and you cannot 
help seeing it; 87 are you to continue your friendship ? 
You cannot, it would be wrong; but it does not follow 
that you should break with him at once—at least not 
in all cases. If you have reason to think that by con- 
tinuing your friendship you can reclaim him, it is 
your duty to doso. Any marked change of character, 
to speak generally, justifies the dissolution of a friendship. 
Sometimes the change is relative and not absolute, as 
may be seen in the case of boyish friendships. Origi- 
nally there was a complete sympathy of tastes and 
pursuits, and the two boys were close friends. But one 
of them developes into a superior man and the other 
remains where he originally was, a child in mind; *% 
how can they continue to be friends? their tastes 
differ, they are not in sympathy even in character; 
they could not live together, which as has been said is 
the test of friendship. Their friendship must cease; 
still they owe one another something and must concede 
something for the sake of the old friendship; they can 
never be quite strangers.’’ 89 





86 grav piv ovv diavevoO) ric Kai VroAaBy PrcicNa dia rd 
Hoc, pndty Tovovrov éxeivou mparrovTog, EavTov aitupr av. 
1165, b 8. 

87 yévnrar O& woxSnpdc kai doxy—1165, b 138. 

88 si Od piv Stamévor tiv Savotav raic, 6 & avip ein oio¢g 
kpartoroc. 1165, b 26. 

89 roic yevouévoig amoveuntéov te dia TH TpoyEevouevnv 


giriav. 1165, b 34. 
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CHAPTER 4.—We now come to the psychology of the 
subject. If we ask what are the marks of friendship, we 
find various points insisted upon. ‘‘ Some define a friend 
as (1) one who desires good things, or what he imagines 
to be such, for his friend for that friend’s sake, and who 
carries his desire into act ;9° others say (2) that he will 
wish his friend to live, wishing it disinterestedly, for the 
friend’s sake and not his own,9t as mothers do for their 
children ; others again point out (3) that friends must 
have common tastes and wish to live together; 9? lastly, 
(4) sympathy is insisted upon 93—a, very characteristic mark 
of a mother’s feeling. Now every one of these marks are 
found in the relation in which a man—a good man, of 
course, for he is always the test—stands towards himself. 
Such a man desires (1) what is good and what he conceives 
to be good for his own sake, and acts accordingly—in say- 
ing ‘for himself,’ his real self, or highest function, his 
reason 1s meant;%4 the good man desires also (2) that 
he should continue to live, and especially that his 
intellectual faculties should be preserved; 95 then, (3) a 
good man is completely and entirely at one with himself 
and is his own best companion ; he has pleasant memories 





9 riBéacr tov dirov Tov PovAduevoy kal Tpatrovra rayaba 
7} Ta pawvdpueva éxeivou évexa. 1166, a 3. 

9 7} rov BovAduevoy siva kal Civ Tov pidrov adrov yap. 
1166, a 4. 

9 roy cuvdiayovra kai TavTa aipotusvov. 1166,a 7. — 

93 rov ovvddyorra kal cuvyxaipovra TH pidw. 1166, a 7. 

94 BovAErar OF} EauTw Tayaba Kai Ta Hadpeva Kai TpaTre 
(rov yap ayabov rayabov cuaToveiv) Kal éavrov Evexa (rov 
yap Siavontixov xapiv, dmep Exaorog sivac Soxet). 1166, 
a 14. 


95 Civ 8? PobAcrat Eaurov Kal padriora robTw w Hppdvet. 


1166, a 17. 
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of the past, happy hopes for the future, and a storehouse 
of elevated thoughts for the present;9 lastly, (4) the 
sympathy so characteristic of friendship is a very special 
attribute of the good man in his relation to himself, for 
he is never at odds, the same things always please and 
displease him and he has no regrets.97 Now it is just 
because the good man has these personal and distinctive 
attributes, and because a friend is only another self, that 
friendship itself is defined by the marks above enumer- 
ated, and that friendship in its highest form9® is considered 
to be a copy of a good man’s feelings towards himself; 
we may say that such a man’s relations to his neighbour 
‘proceed from,’ as well as that they are ‘defined by,’ 
his relation to himself.99 It is sometimes considered that 
this is true, not only of the standard good man but of the 
inferior natures who constitute the majority of mankind, 
although no one supposes it true of the wholly bad. But 
we cannot agree that it is true even of the inferior 
majority, for they possess none of the joint attributes 
of the good man and the good friend. In the first place, 
instead of desiring for themselves what appears good they 
choose pleasures which they know to be bad; °° next, so 
far from desiring to live, they often fly from life and 





9 ouvdiayev te 6 ToLlovTog EavTy PotAsTat* HdEwe yap 
auTo Toll’ TwY TE-yap TEeTpayyévwY emiTepTElC ai pviysa, Kai 
trav pedrAdvtwv eAridec ayabai—xai Oewpnudtwv 8 svropei TH 
dtavota. 1166, a 23. 

97 ouvaAyei Te kal cuvhderat wadLoT EavTy. 1166, @ 27. 

98 1) vmepBor THe piAlac TH Tpd¢ avbrov dporotra. 1166, 
| bil. trepBor4=“ the highest form.’ Bonitz, Index, s.v. 

99 ra gira St Ta mpdc Tove wérac Kal oi¢ ai giria 
OptZovrae Eouxev 2k TOY TPde EavTov ZAcAvHiva. 1166, a 1. 

109 aipovvra: yap avtl Twv SoKobyTwy Eavroic ayaDwv civat 


7a nota BAaBepa Svra. 1166, b 8. 
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commit suicide ; 7° nor can they bear their own company, 
for when they are alone, so far from enjoying pleasing 
hopes and memories they think of the evils which have 
happened to them, and expect them to happen again ; 
they therefore seek companionship in order to forget ; 1° 
moreover, their nature is in a state of revolution—they 
are at variance with themselves, one part of them is 
grieved because something is wanting, another part is 
happy because it is present—they pull different ways, 
as if they would tear asunder.t°3 

‘‘ Lower natures, therefore, cannot be friendly either to 
themselves or to others. This is a truly pitiable condition, 
and it should warn us to shun evil and try with all our 
might to be good in order that we may be friends both to 
ourselves and others.” 14 





This is an excellent chapter both in thought and 
expression, although the argument requires some re- 
arrangement in order to do full justice to it. Aristotle 
had Plato’s Republic, and particularly the ninth book, 
in his mind when he wrote it, and here and there, and 
noticeably in the last sentences, some of the fervour of 





10l geiryouat TO Cav Kal avaipovow ~avrobc. 1166, b 13. 

102 avauyvijokovrat yap woAAWy Kal dvcxepov, kal Tovavl 
oy 2 , ii ¢ \ ” iM c 7 S ” > 
érepa z2AmiZovor, kal” éavrode dvrec, ue éripwv 0 SvrEg emt- 
AavOavovra. 1166, b 15. 

103 gracidce yap avTwy 1} Puyh, Kae TO piv dia poySnplav 
RX ~ , , 4 SY “ey x x a 8 - \ 8 
adyei ameyduevdv tiwy, To 0 Heerat, Kal TO pév OsdpO TO 
ixeioe EAkee Worrep Siaor@vra. 1166, b 19. 

104 gi On) TO OUTWE Exew Alay éoriv aDALOV, pevKréov TH 
pox Inpiav Scarerapévwc Kal weiparéov éemieckh civac* ovTw yap 
Kai mpoc Eavrov pirttoc av Exor Kal Erepw Hiroe yévorro. 
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the Platonic Sokrates may be recognised. He assumes, 
for the purpose of working out his parallel, a soul divided 
into parts and the consequent possibility of a man con- 
tending with himself, not literally but by way of 
metaphorical illustration. It will be remembered that in 
discussing the question whether a man can be unjust to 
himself, in Book V. Chapter 11, the same assumption was 
made and with the same limitation (xara perapopay d Kai 
émowdryTa Eorw OvK a’Tw Tpo¢ avTov Sikaov adAG THY avTOD 
rioiv. 1138, b 5). Aristotle did not admit as a physcho- 
logical fact that there were parts of the soul capable, as 
independent agencies, of warring with one another, or 
acting justly or unjustly towards one another, but for the 
purpose of illustration the metaphor is useful. In this 


chapter Aristotle makes reason the true and only self.1°5 _ 


The argument comes to this, that love for one’s 
neighbour is based on a rational self-love, or as Aristotle 
more strongly expresses it, is derived from it; in order 
to love your neighbour you must first love yourself: he 
assumes that self-love is prior both in order of time and 
of importance to love for others. Butler, in his sermon 
on Benevolence, takes the same view. Commenting on 
the text, ‘‘ Love your neighbour as yourself,” he says, ‘ If 
the words ‘ as thyself’ are to be understood of an equality 
of affection, it would not be attended with those conse- 
quences which perhaps may be thought to follow from it. 
Suppose a person to have the same settled regard to 
others as to himself—that in any deliberate scheme or 
pursuit he took their interests into the account in the 
same degree as his own, so far as equality of affection 





105 [rd duavonrixdy] Saep Exaoroc civac Soxei. 1166, a 17; 
ef. x. 7.1178, a5. 7d ydp oikciov Exdorw TH pioe KpatioToY 
4 ey , > £Oe E a ? Q) , 5 A c x 
Kai yowordv zoTrw éixkdoty’ Kal avOpwrw Oh 6 kara 
tov vovv Plog, cimep TovTO maXriora avbpwToc. 
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would produce this—yet he would in fact, and ought to 
be, much more taken up and employed about himself and 
his own concerns than ‘about others and their interests. 
Both our nature and condition in this world require that 
each particular man should make particular provision for 
himself, and the inquiry what proportion benevolence 
should have to self-love when brought down to practice 
will be, what is a competent care and provision for 
ourselves ? ’’ 106 

Aristotle’s argument starts from a different point and 
pursues a course different from Butler’s, but its result is 
the same. ‘To live and seek our own good (as Butler 
puts it, ‘‘to be taken up about ourselves and our own 
concerns”) is, says Aristotle, a condition precedent to 
desiring and compassing the good of others; our duty to 
our neighbour is a copy of our duty to ourselves, and the 
less fully we live our own life the less completely will our 
duties to others be discharged. 


CHAPTER 5.—Aristotle now breaks off from the line of 
thought he had been pursuing in order to complete his 
analysis of benevolence or well-wishing.?°7 He had already 
distinguished it from friendship, by observing that the 
feeling may exist between two people without the know- 
ledge of either; here he distinguishes it from fondness or 
affection.18 





106 Butler, Serm. 1. 156. 

to7 1155, b 31 sqq. | 

108 The word ¢iAnore is used by Aristotle in the Ethics 
in various senses ; it is a feeling (7a@e Zouxev. 1157, b 28) 
an action (woujon [= rpaéa| touxev. 1168, a 19); it has 
intensity and desire, and requires an acquaintanceship 
of some duration (1166, b 33); it is not merely wishing 
well to a person (1166, b 32) nor being a friend to him 
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This is not irrelevant, for if well-wishing does not rise 
to the level of fondness, which is a feeling inferior to. 


| friendship, a fortiori it cannot be friendship. ‘‘ Now in 


saying that you are fond of any one you imply an intensity 
of feeling which does not enter into the conception of 


| benevolence ; 1°99 more than this, fondness requires that 
}you should appreciate a person’s character, which takes. 
\time, and that you should be ready to act with him; 


but you may become well-disposed to a person suddenly, 
as to an athlete whose prowess you admire, though you 


iwould not choose him as an associate or care to join 


him in a contest. Well-wishing is, in fact, a sudden 
and superficial liking.t%° It may be called, metaphori- 
cally speaking, ‘an idle friendship,’ but with time and 
acquaintanceship it is capable of ripening into real 
friendship; ™! real friendship, observe, and not that 
which is based on grounds of pleasure or profit—motives 





(1157, b 28). But it is also used in another sense, for 
we are said to have it of lifeless objects, as of wine 
(1155, b 28), and it is co-extensive with all the three 
grounds of friendship (ra giAnré. 1156, a 6). All these 
various senses are found in our own language. We say 
that a man is fond of good wine; that he is fond of 
pleasure, fond of being useful or of doing good; we dis- 
tinguish being fond of a person from being in love, but 
the word implies feeling and even strong feeling. Fond- 
ness is the nearest English equivalent of ¢iAnoic. 

109 ov ydp exe [1 evvora] Statacw odd Spek, rh pron oF 
raur axoAotOa. 1166, b 33. 


110 goooTaiwe evvor yivovra Kal émitoAaiwce atépyovow.. 


1167, a 2. 


nie espa —_ Tic ay aur apyny eivar piriav, Xpovi- 
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with which well-wishing has no concern. To speak 
generally, then, benevolence or well-wishing is grounded 
on certain good qualities of a man, on his beauty of person 
or character, or his courage, as in the case of athletes.’’ 
In the course of this chapter Aristotle makes an 
observation by the way which is true and worth repeating. 
“* Love,” he says, “‘ like friendship, begins in the pleasure 
derived from sight; you cannot be in love unless you 
have been first attracted by personal beauty” (he might 
have said ‘‘ or what you consider to be such”’), “‘and the 
test of being in love is longing for the absent object and 
desiring its company.” 13 


CHAPTER 6.—‘‘To be of one mind with a person (éuévora) 
is a mark of friendship, but this does not mean agreeing 
with him in opinion (éuodofia) on any subject that may 
be named; two astronomers, for instance, may agree 
on a question relating to the stars, but this is no mark 
of friendship. The agreement must be on something 
relating to life, to matters of conduct, matters, too, of 
importance, and in which each side has an interest.14 
Such an agreement is found between really good men 
who are at one both with themselves and others, being, 
so to speak, on the same plane ;**5 such men will agree in 
what is right and expedient, and they will endeavour to 





112 6dwe © sbvora OL aperiy Kal émitkecav Twa ylivera, bray 
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Tw pavyn kadrtdc Tic 7} avdpEtog h Te ToLOVTOY KaBamep Kal émt 
Tov ayovotev sironev. 1167, a 18. 
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join in doing it. Inferior natures cannot agree except to 
a small extent; ‘‘each tries to get more than his share of 
| advantage and less than his share of trouble and expense, 
jin these matters studying his own interest and looking 
| sharply after his neighbour and hindering him; if they 
j are not on the watch the common interest suffers.*6 
‘“‘ Agreement of opinion has been called political friend- 
| ship, and so it is, but with the reservation already made."*7 
} It is not enough that the members of a state should agree 
—they must agree on practical and important matters 
| affecting the community at large, and they must be 
| prepared to give effect to their opinion ; '!8 as for example, 
if 16 should happen to be a question whether magistracies 
are to be elective or not, or whether an offensive alliance 
jis to be dontracted with another state. But when 
Hteoclés and Polyneikés in the Phanisse agreed that 
there should be a despotism, but quarrelled who the despot 
should be, that is only a half agreement; they agree to 
the same thing but not to the same person; it is not 
political friendship.79 But an agreement between the 
people and the better classes that there should be an 
aristocracy satisfies all the conditions—it is complete, it 
affects everybody and is on a subject of high political 
concern.” 





116 gaut@ © kxastoc PovAdpuevog ravra [ra wpéAma] Tov 
médac e€erdZe kat kwAdber* po yap tTnpobvtwy Td Kowwdy amdA- 
Avra. 1167, b 13. The idea is that of a partnership 
where the partners cannot trust one another. 

17 odurixn On pirta paiverar 7} Oudvora, kaBarep Kat Aéyerat. 
| 1167, b 2. 

118 1167, a 26. 

9 drav © sxatepog éavrdov BodbAnTra, wowsep of iv Talc 
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In this chapter Aristotle dissociates himself from the 
views of the Platonic Sokrates in the Republic on the 
political value of unanimity. It is laid down in that 
dialogue, with great emphasis, that “‘if in any political 
community people can be got to agree in opinion on 
matters of property—if they can be brought to say ‘mine’ 
and ‘not mine’ with regard to the same things at the 
same time, such a political community may be considered 
to be managed in the best way.” 2° Aristotle maintains 
that such unanimity is not enough; it does not cover a 
sufficiently wide field; important as questions of property 
undoubtedly are, there are matters more important still 
and of more general interest to the community. 


CHAPTER 7.—‘‘It is strange, but nevertheless true, that 
those who confer benefits are usually more friendly to 
those whom they oblige than the recipients are to their 
benefactors. Most people account for this by the analogy 
of debtor and creditor, and they say that just as creditors 
have an interest in their debtor’s safety, whilst debtors 
desire non-existence for their creditors,!2* so benefactors 
are anxious that those whom they have obliged should 





120 éy yrive WOAEL TWAEioTOL éwl TO avTo KaTa TavTAa AéyoUCL 
zo “‘ eudv” Kal TO ‘ ovK gudv,” atTn aprota SioKeira. Plato, 
Repub. 462 C. | 

121 Bobrovra py civae oi¢ dpetAovow. 1167, b 21; 4.¢., 
debtors wish their creditors ‘‘not to be’’; creditors, on 
the other hand, wish their debtors not only to be, but 
also to be well. The whole passage reads thus: xaOamep 
ovv emt Twv Savelwy of piv dgdeiAovTec BotbAovTat fn Eivat OiC¢ 
dpeiAovory, of O& Saveicavteg Kal iryseAOVVTAL Tie TOY dpe- 
AdvTwv owrnplac, ovTwW Kal TOdE svEpyEeThoavrac PobrAEcDax 
civat Tove wabdvrac we Kopioupévoug Tag yapiTac, Tig & ovK 
sivat ériuertc To avrarosovva. 1167, b 20. 
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not only exist, but also be safe and sound, as this would 
give them a better chance of getting some favour in 
exchange; the obligees, on the contrary, have no interest 
in making any return, and therefore no wish that those 
should live who might claim it.” 

*‘Epicharmus would probably say that this is to look 
at the matter in a bad light, but it is human nature 
all the same, for the generality of mankind are apt 
to forget, and to prefer getting to giving.t22. The real 
reason lies deeper; the illustration of debtor and creditor 
is misleading, for creditors do not care about their debtors 
as such—their interest in them is only for what they 
expect to obtain, whereas the feeling of a benefactor is 
pure affection; he likes those whom he has benefited, 
even if he thinks that nothing will ever come of it. The 
real analogy is that of a workman and his work; every 
one likes his own works better than his works would 
like him, if they were capable of feeling. Look at the 
poets and the absurd affection they have for their 
productions ;%23 they love them as if they were their 
children. The case of a benefactor is precisely similar ; 
the benefit he has conferred is his work: he likes it better 
than his work likes him.'74 The reason of this curious 
preference is that ‘‘ every one desires life, that life is 
activity and that man is in a sense identified with the 
results of his activities; loving life, he therefore loves 
that which his activity produces—in other words, his 





122 "Emixappoc piv ovv ray av paty tavra Aéyew adrove 
2k Tovnpov Dewuévouc, tous 02 avOpwrn@’ apuvihpovee yap 
oi toAXol, Kat pwadrov eb racxew 7 Toriv edicevra. 1167, 
b 25. 

123 wrepayaTwot yap ovToL Ta Oikeia Tomuata. 1168, a 1. 

124 7h yap ev werovOdc Epyov tatiy avTw@v"* ToUTO O71 ayaTwoL 
fadXov 7 Td Epyov tov woujoavra. 1168, a 38. 
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work. And this is in accordance with the course of 
nature; what is meant by ‘a work’ is a ‘ potentiality 
realised.’"25 Add to this that a benefactor’s actions have 
a beauty which gives him pleasure, whereas the person 
benefited sees no beauty in what is done for him; if he 
sees anything at all it is profit. Now good works are 
lasting, whereas that which is merely profitable soon 
passes away; the remembrance, too, of what is morally 
good gives pleasure, which cannot be said, or not to the 
same extent, of what is profitable. Lastly, every one 
prizes that which it has given them trouble to get, as is 
testified by the case of those who make their money as 
compared with those who inherit it, and by the case of 
mothers who love their children more than their fathers 
do, for their birth has cost them more and they are more 
sure that they are their own; this is also true of 
benefactors.”’ 126 


CHAPTER 8.—‘‘A question has been raised as to self- 
love. Ought a man to love himself more than his 
neighbour? People blame those who do so and call them 
selfish as a term of reproach, and in fact a bad man always 
acts with himself in view and the worse he is the more he 





125 covrov © airiov Ort TO sivae Taw aiperoy Kat piAnror, 
éopiv © évepytta (r@ Civ yap Kal mparrev), evepyela O2 6 
Toioac TO Epyov ~oTt Twe' oTépye On TO Epyov, di6TL Kal TO 
civac’ rtouro 6: gpuondv' 68 yap ézorte Ovvapet, TOvTO 
ivepyela To Epyov pmnviet. apa o& Kal To piv evepyéry 
kadov 70 kara THY Tpakwy, Wore xalpev év @ TOUTO, TO OF madre 
ovdev Kkadov év TH Spacav7t, GAN eimep suupépov. 1168, a 5. 

126 The view that it gives a man more pleasure to 
confer a benefit than to receive one is very well and 
amusingly illustrated in Labiche’s excellent comedy 
‘‘Le voyage de M. Perrichon.” 
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does it, and for this reason he is adversely criticised as 
being one who does nothing unselfishly.727, As to the 
point in question, it is urged on one hand that a good man 
acts for the sake of what is right and this in proportion 
to his goodness, putting himself aside and looking to his 
friends. It is said, on the other hand, that you should 
_ most greatly love your greatest friend, that the greatest 
friend is the one who desires the good of the object of his 
affection for that object’s mere sake, even if no one should 
know it, and that this is just what a man does for himself ; 
for that, as has been shown, all friendly feeling towards 
others have a self-regarding origin,'2® and that the proverbs 
in common use prove it. Observed facts do not square 
with these opposite statements, naturally enough. No 
wonder, then, that it is a question which argument should 
prevail, as there is evidence on both sides.129 Perhaps 
the matter may be cleared up if we consider in what sense 
each side uses the word ‘selfish.’ Those who use it in 
a bad sense mean that a man gives himself the larger 
share of wealth, honour, and bodily pleasure, these being 
the usual objects of desire and the things that men 
contend for.73° But those who are grasping about things 
such as these are vulgarly gratifying the irrational side 
of their nature, and are justly blamed as selfish. That 
this is what is popularly meant by selfishness is plain, for 
were a man always and seriously to try to be just, tem- 
perate, and in other respects to conduct himself well; 
were he always to endeavour to get for himself things. 





127 $7. ovdev ad EavTov Tparra. 1168, a 33. 
128 ” X ft : MN > ~ , ‘ r ‘ \ A 4 
elpntae yap OTe aw avTou wavTa Ta piAcKa Kal Tpd¢ TOVS 
aAXove dupxe. 1168, b 5. 
129 qmopésirar On sikérwe Tortépoie xpewv ExecOa, aupoiv 
éxévrow ro morév. 1168, b 11. 
13° ra mepysaynta. 1168, b 19. 
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really good, no one would think of calling him selfish.3" 
But such a man is in fact more selfish than the other, for 
he is apportioning to himself the very best; he is 
gratifying the highest part of his nature and subordinating 
himself wholly to it. Now just as in a state or any other 
whole made up of parts the highest or governing part 
really constitutes that state or whole, so in man :*32 if any 
one therefore seeks to gratify his governing part, he is 
gratifying himself and is therefore selfish, but selfish in a 
very different sense from that which is blamed; differing 
to the whole extent that living according to reason differs 
from living according to passion, and that desiring what 
is right differs from desiring what is merely expedient. 
It follows that those who are earnest in doing what is 
right win universal acceptance and praise; for if every 
one acted so, then public life would be as it ought to 
be, and in private life too each one would get the greatest 
good, if it be true that good conduct has the incidents 
claimed for it.133 The good man therefore ought to be 
selfish, for he will advantage both himself and others; not 
so the bad man, for he will injure himself as well as his 
neighbour.'34 All practical intelligence chooses what is 





131 dei TO KaAdv EauT@ TEpiTooiro. 1168, b 27. 

132 &omep Of Kal TOALC TO KUpLwTaTOY paALoT’ civar SoKEl Kal 
av GdXo cbornua, oUT@ kal GvVOpwroc. 1168, b 31. Aristotle 
identifies the excellence of any ‘‘system’”’ or organic 
compound with the excellence of its leading or specially 
distinctive, part—ro kupiwrarov, TO yap oixsiov tkdoTw TH 
bos Kparistov tot éxaoty. 1178, a 5. 
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best for its possessor, and the good man obeys such 
intelligence.135 Of the really good man it may be said 
with truth that there are many things which he will do 
for his friends and country, even should he die in doing 
them: he will abandon wealth and honour and all the 
goods that men contend for, in order to win for himself 
that which is really worth having;*36 he will prefer 
intense pleasure for a short time to moderate enjoyment 
long protracted, and would sooner perform one con- 
spicuously good deed than many small ones. And this. 
is true of those who die for others: they choose for 
themselves a single great good. Such men are ready to 
lavish their wealth in order that their friends may receive 
more—their friend has the material benefit but they have 
the real one, they therefore give themselves the greater of 
the two goods. So as to honours and offices; the man. 
we are speaking of will give up everything to his friend ;. 
he may possibly even yield to him the opportunity of 
doing good actions on the ground that it is better to be 
the cause of a friend’s good deeds than to be himself the 
doer of them.%37 This is the sense in which a man 
ought to be selfish; in the ordinary sense he should 
not be so.” 


CHAPTER 9.—‘‘It is questioned whether the happy man. 
wants friends or not; it is said that as he is self-sufficing 
they will be useless; it is urged against this that it is 
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the true function of a friend in his capacity of a second 
self to provide what a man cannot otherwise get, and as 
the poet says— 


‘What need of friends when fortune makes us blest ? ’ 13° 


But it certainly seems an anomaly to assign to the 
happy man other goods and to deprive him of friendship 
which is the greatest of all. Moreover, a good and there- 
fore happy man requires some objects of his benevolence, 
and friends are very specially the proper objects. This 
raises the further question, ‘Are friends more wanted 
in prosperity or in adversity?’ Tio some extent they 
are wanted in both cases, for in the latter we require 
to be helped and in the former some one to help. To 
revert to the original point :—we can hardly make the 
happy man a hermit; *39 no one would choose to enjoy 
all good things by himself, man being naturally a social 
being.44° Now as the happy man possesses goods he 
must possess friends, and friends of merit; it is not 
enough that he should live in the society of strangers 
or chance acquaintances. All this goes to show that 
friends are necessary to the happy man. What then 
is the value of the statement that friends are not essential 
to happiness? 4 Is it not this? The ordinary idea of 
a friend is that he is some one useful or agreeable, and 
as the happy man certainly does not require the former, 
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nor indeed the latter, except to a small extent, they 
infer that he does not require any friends. But this 
point is not tenable. Happiness, as has already been 
pointed out, is a function,—a part of ourselves, not 
something outside which we may possess or not, like a 
piece of property.142 Now if so, and if the actions of 
a good man are good and pleasureable—pleasures, too, 
essentially his own,'43 if moreover we can watch the 
operation of a function better in others than in ourselves 
—it follows that the actions of virtuous friends as 
exhibited in their conduct will give pleasure to a good 
man; the good man, in fact, gets pleasure both ways— 
he has the pleasure consequent on his own activity and 
the pleasure of observing that activity in others. The 
happy man, therefore, requires friends. There is a farther 
reason. It is thought that the happy man ought to 
have a happy life; but such a life is difficult for one 
who lives alone; by himself he can hardly work con- 
tinuously, it is easier to do so in conjunction with and in 
reference to others.144 Add to this that, as Theognis has 
said, living with good men is an exercise in virtue.45 If 
we look to ultimate reasons, we see that a virtuous friend 
is in the nature of things something that a good man 
would choose. For animal life is defined by the power 
of sensation, human life by the power of sensation and 
intelligence, and inasmuch as a power is always referred 
to its function—function being the dominant factor— 





142 y yap evdamovia évéipyea tic tory, 1 0 évépyeta OnAOV 
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human life may be considered as the exercise of the 
functions of sensation and intelligence.446 Now, life is 
in itself good and pleasure-giving ; it will therefore be 
so to the good man, to whom all natural goods are good. 
If this be so, and if the exercise of our various functions 
of sense and intelligence, in other words, if the fact of 
our existence involves the consciousness of it ; 147 and if, 
as has been said, existence is an object of choice, and 
especially to the good man, and if such a man is to his 
friend as he is to himself, then he must needs desire his 
friend to live for the same reasons, or nearly so, as he 
desires to live himself. He ought therefore to have the 
consciousness of his friend’s existence together with the 
consciousness of his own, and this he will get by living 
with him and by intellectual companionship and con- 
versation ; for when we talk of men living together we 
do not mean that they are eating in the same field 
like cattle. To sum up this argument; if, as has been 
shown, mere existence is an object of desire to the good 
man, and.if the existence of a friend is much the same as 
his own existence, a friend is one of the things that a 
man who is to be happy will choose to have; but a thing 
which he will choose to have he ought to have, otherwise 
he. will be deficient in something.” 148 
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CHAPTER 10.—‘‘ Ought we, then, to have a large circle 
of friends, or does what has been well said of a guest- 
friend apply, ‘some but not many’? The maxim 
certainly applies to friendships formed with a view to 
usefulness, for to return the services of a great number 
of friends is both troublesome and practically impossible. 
A larger number than suffice for the purposes of private 
life are superfluous for the requirements of higher life.t49 
As to friends for pleasure, a few are enough—they are like 
seasoning in our food. But what of good friends? Can 
we assign a limit here as we can to the citizens of a 
state? Ten men will not make a state, and if there 
were a hundred thousand it would cease to be a state.ts5° 
‘How much?’ is not a thing that you can lay your 
finger on; it is whatever lies between certain bound- 
aries.‘5t In the case of friends, then, there is a proper 

number defined in this way and perhaps best by saying 
that it is as many as we can manage to live with. 
Obviously we cannot do that with a large number of 
persons. One reason is that the friends must be mutual 
friends if they are all to live together, and this would 
be difficult in the case of many. Another reason is. 
that appropriate sympathy would become difficult, for 
it would probably happen that you would have to rejoice. 
with one and grieve with another at the same time. 
Possibly the true rule will be not to seek to have as 
many friends as possible, but only so many as suffice 
for the intimate life of friendship. It is as impossible 
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to have a deep friendship for many as to be in love 
with more than one. For love is an exaggerated friend- 
ship and has only one object; on the same principle a 
deep friendship has few objects. Experience shows 
this to be the case. Look at the friendship of comrades ; 
the celebrated ones are all between two.'s? 


“Men with a large circle of acquaintance who know © 


everybody are friends of nobody, except in a social 
sense ;153 they are called ‘pleasant fellows.’ In this 
sense it is possible to have a large circle of friends without 
being Insincere; you may be quite genuine. But you 
cannot have a disinterested friendship based on character 
for a large number of people.” 


CHAPTER 11.—‘‘ We revert to the question asked but 


not answered above; do we want friends most in pros- — 


perity or in adversity ? They are sought in both cases, 
for the unfortunate require assistance and the prosperous 
require some one whom they can live with and benefit ; 
in adversity friends are more necessary, and therefore 


those who are useful are sought in that case, but it — 
is a higher thing to have them in prosperity, and for 
this reason men seek out those who are morally good - 
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as being those whom they prefer to benefit and live 
with. Both in prosperity and in adversity the mere 
presence of friends gives pleasure ;—our troubles are 
lightened by their sympathy—whether in the sense of 
helping us to bear a burden, or whether their presence 
and the consciousness of their sympathy relieves our 
pains, may be a question.%54 But their presence has a 
mixed effect ; merely to see your friends gives pleasure, 
and helps you not to grieve if you are in trouble, but 
then it is painful to feel that some one else is pained 
by your distress. Hence those of a manly disposition 
take care not to let their friends share their sorrow, 
unless indeed the relief obtained is greater than the 
pain given; certainly they will not allow fellow-mourners 
to come near them, not being in the habit of mourning 
themselves. Hffeminate men and weak women like to 
have people to groan with, but we should always imitate 
the best. In prosperity, however, the presence of friends 
makes society pleasanter and gives you the agreeable 
consciousness of their pleasure at your good fortune. 
The rule, then, is ‘ Be forward in calling friends to your 
side when you are prosperous but refrain when you 
are in trouble ; share your miseries as little as possible.’ 155 
But friends ought to be summoned when they can render 
great services at small personal trouble; on the other 
hand it is proper to go heartily and uncalled for to 
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the side of the unfortunate. If you can assist one with 
whom all things are going well, be eager to do so, 
but hold back if you are likely to get a benefit; it is 
not an honourable thing to desire to be helped. Still 
you must be careful when rejecting advances not to 
be thought disagreeable ; it is a thing which sometimes 
happens.'s© In all cases, therefore, the presence of friends 
seems desirable.” 


CHAPTER 12.—‘‘Can we not say then, that as with 
lovers what they like best is to gaze on one another, 
preferring as they do the exercise of this sense as the 
very essence and origin of love to all others, so with 
friends what they most desire is to be together? Friend- 
ship is something which you have in common and a 
man is related to his friend as he is related to himself; — 
and as, relatively to himself, the consciousness of his — 
own existence is the chief thing, it must be the chief 
thing in reference to his friend, and this consciousness 
being realised in living together a common life will 
naturally be desired.157 And that which seems to each 
one to be existence—that for the sake of which they 
desire to live, is the thing they wish to spend their time 
in doing with their friends. Some lke to drink together, 
some to gamble, others to join in athletic exercises, or 
in sport or philosophical pursuits. The result is that 
the goodness of the good and the badness of the vicious 
is increased by association, for men’s characters are 
moulded by those in whose society they take pleasure. 
‘Good things come from the good’ as the saying is.” 
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REMARKS 


Mouoc# has been written on friendship, but nothing so 
fully and so well as in these two books of the Ethics. 

Aristotle has treated the subject from various points 
of view,—tracing the growth of the feeling from the 
instinct which unites the two sexes, through the house- 
hold, the village, the clan, into the State; analysing 
the feeling itself and showing the various forms it takes 
when directed to the different ends of goodness, pleasure 
and utility; dwelling at length on its influence on cha- 
racter and especially on the character of the good man, 
and discussing with much acuteness some of the hard 
cases which so frequently arise from the conflict of 
duties in the complicated affairs of life. Although the 
subject as a whole is treated in a somewhat disjointed 
fashion and in parts carelessly written in the text we 
possess, Aristotle’s object is throughout clearly visible. 
It is, first, to show the importance of friendship as a 
factor in the formation of good conduct, next to show 
its value as the tie which unites the members of the 
state, and finally to show its place and value as an 
ingredient of happiness. 

What is friendship? Aristotle was in some difficulty 
in answering this question. He felt, as every one does, 
that it is conduct of a very high order, but he could 
hardly say in so many words that it was a virtue, because 
he had already defined virtue in terms which expressly 
}exclude friendship. Friendship is a feeling. ‘I call 
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? 


feelings,” says Aristotle, ‘‘such things as desire, anger, 
fear, confidence, envy, joy, friendship.” *5® But good 
conduct is a habit, and habits and feelings are different 
functions of mind. Nor does it either come into being 
or develope in the way in which the virtues of conduct 
do; the latter grow out of an accumulation of single 
acts, and they are increased, like the artistic faculty, 
by practice ; 59 whereas friendship begins, like love, from 
the sensation of sight,'® and its increase is due to acquaint- 
ance and familiarity, not to a repetition of the sensations 
which originally produced it. Nor does friendship accom- 
modate itself to the doctrine of the mean, so essential a 
part of the definition of good conduct. Friendly feeling 
is not half-way between affection and dislike, and if it 
were, you could not say without qualification that either 
extreme is bad. Nor are affection, friendship and aver- 
sion generically connected. You may dislike, and even 
hate a person, for reasons, none of which are the same, 
or even of the same kind, as those for which you like © 
some one else. Moreover the identity of thought and 
féeling which is found in pure and perfect friendship, 
and which is grounded on the singleness of aim in the 
character of the friends, makes it impossible for it to be 
a mean state, unless indeed (which Aristotle denies) a 
man is capable of hating himself. And yet, definition 
or no definition, Aristotle could not deny friendship to 
be a virtue; he therefore compromises matters by saying 
that it is ‘‘a kind of virtue.” 16 
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Friendship as conceived by Aristotle, in its perfect 
form, as existing between two men of complete virtue 
(and it is only in this form that its true character can 
be judged) is an emotion which stimulates the conduct 
of each by a kind of moral induction, the goodness of 
one friend re-acting on the other with the result that 
both become better than either could have become singly. 
In the less perfect forms which constitute all but a 
small minority of cases it is a help to action ; it supplies 
motives and material aids, it gives counsel and advice, 
but it is not, either in its perfect or imperfect shape, 
a mode of conduct; it is a motive of conduct, a feeling 
which produces conduct, and without which either 
nothing, or nothing so effective, would be done. To 

conduct yourself in a friendly way is to do acts in 
themselves good under the impulse of a desire to benefit 
another, which acts but for that desire would never 
have been done at all. It stands to conduct as pleasure 
stands to happiness, it increases and completes it.*6 
Aristotle’s psychological analysis takes in general too 
little account of feeling as a direct determinant of conduct. 
Desire, or appetency (épeEc), which he brackets with 
practical reason as together making up the motive of 
action, is not the same thing as feeling (waoc), for desire 
reaches forward to the future, whereas feeling is a present 
state of consciousness. Butin these books he does some- 
thing to remedy this defect by insisting on the value of 
friendship which is, in its essence, developed and sus- 
| tained feeling. 
| It must be confessed, however, that from his own point 
| of view—that of a writer seeking how the citizens of 
-& state are to be made good, and how the unity of the 
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state is to be secured, Aristotle’s description of perfect 
friendship is the least satisfactory part of his treatment 


of the subject. He postulates in that description two © 


men of complete and equal virtue, each deriving pleasure 
from seeing his own excellences reflected in the excel- 
lences of his friend or other self, each unselfishly 
desiring the good of the other for the other’s own 
sake, each liking the other for what the other really 
is, without any regard to collateral advantages, and 
each getting from each the same amount of good as 
he gives.t63 Nor is this all; self-effacement is carried 


to such a point that the friends are supposed capable © 


of allowing one another to be good rather than of being 
good themselves.%+ Aristotle understates the case when 
he says that such friendships are rare; it is safe to 
say that they are never met with; did they exist, moral 
action would be brought to a deadlock. 

It may be said that this picture of perfect friendship 
is an ideal and must not be criticised for want of actu- 
ality. But impossible ideals are out of place in a treatise 
which, as we are so often reminded, is a practical one. 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s ideal good is applicable 
‘to his own ideal friendship—‘“‘it is something which men 


—, can neither get nor could use if they got it.”’*°5 To this 


it may perhaps be replied that the value of ideals does 
not depend on their applicability, but that they are 
useful as indicating the mark at which we should aim 
although we recognise our inability to reach it. There 
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may be imaginative and enthusiastic natures who are 
stimulated to action in this way, just as there are persons 
who believe a thing because it is impossible to believe 
it, but the majority of mankind will not exert themselves. 
without a fair prospect of success, and if they think 
a thing to be beyond their powers they will not put 
forth their powers to get it. It may be added that the 
self-sacrifice, not to say self-effacement, of Aristotle’s. 
complete friendship is inconsistent with his own view 
of a complete life, which consists in the full exercise 
of all the functions (including, of course, the purely self- 
regarding ones) and which is accompanied by the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures (which must equally include the 
selfish ones) which accompany function. His picture 
therefore assumes conditions which do not exist in the 
world around us, and which, did they exist, would in 
no short time lead to the extinction of the human race; 
for if mankind could be persuaded to be unselfish to. 
the point of yielding to others the exercise of the virtues 
of conduct instead of themselves exercising those virtues, 
nothing would be done; each would urge his neighbour 
to be good instead of being good himself, and life, which 
is a perpetual struggle against adverse influences, would. 
come to an end. 


“Tt is not a random impulse, but a natural impulse, 
which makes a man a friend to himself.” 6° A man must 
live before he can help others to live, and under present 
circumstances if he is to live at all he must do many things 
and get many things at the expense of others. To love 
your neighbour as yourself in the literal sense of the words 
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is not a possible rule of action; to love your neighbour 
more than yourself, which in Aristotle’s view is the su- 
preme virtue of friendship, is a phrase and nothing more ; 
it does not correspond to anything we actually believe 
or do. A sense of the difficulties involved in this theory 
led Aristotle to point out that love for one’s neighbour 
in fact proceeds from love for one’s self,'67 or, as he 
otherwise expressed it, that love for others in its highest 
form is a likeness or imitation of self-love in its highest 
form, all the marks by which true friendship is known 
being found in the feelings which a good man experiences 
towards himself; *68 which is as much as to say that 
egoism in order of time must precede altruism. This 
is a proposition which Aristotle, who found the origin 
of friendship in the sexual instinct and traced its history 
therefrom through the family to the state, would 
have no difficulty in maintaining. The priority of the 
chronological order is not, however, the reason he gives. 
He relies on the statement that a friend is a second 
self, and being so, that a man stands to his second 
self as he stands to his first self. Therefore, inasmuch 
as he wishes his first self to live, as he desires good for 
it, takes pleasure in its society and so on, he must 
desire all these things for his second self. A man’s 
own virtuous character is thus assumed as a condition 
precedent to friendship, and as such a character cannot 
be produced or thought of without the performance of 
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self-regarding acts, egoism takes precedence of altruism 
in order of conception as well as in order of time. 

The statement that the marks of friendship towards 
others are derived from those marks in a man’s self, 
and the inferences which this statement involves, go 
far to curtail the extreme and impracticable lengths 
to which the doctrine of unselfishness had been pushed 
in the theory of ideal friendship. Aristotle was not 
the man. to forget for long the fact that ‘‘moral obliga- 
tions can extend no further than natural possibilities.” 17° 
He says that equity is of the nature of friendship; 
if he had said that friendship is of the nature of equity 
he would have kept within natural possibilities and he 
would have put up a standard of conduct difficult enough 
to satisfy any reasonable advocate of the ideal; this is 
probably what he really means. 

The relation between justice and friendship indicated 
in the fifth book is worked out in the eighth and ninth 
books in some detail, although in a way not easily fol- 
lowed, the reader being left to look up the points of 
resemblance and to note the points of difference by 
collecting the scattered references to the subject in 
the text. 

Their first similarity is that they both refer to others ; 
they arise and can only arise when two or more persons 
are in some way associated. But given such association 
both are necessarily present so far as the objects of 
the association extend, but no farther. If nine men com- 
bine to win a boat race (cuumAoik) Kowwvia) justice 
requires that there should be no shirking, that each man 
shall do his fair share of work, otherwise the others 
will have to do more than their fair share, which would 
be unequal and therefore unjust. But justice does not 
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require them to pay their tradesmen, that being outside 
the object of the association. So the members of the 
crew must know one another, ‘‘in a way,” and become 
friends “‘ in a way,” 7.e., so far as is necessary to enable 
them to get on together and avoid irritation and disputes 
which would interfere with training and prevent effective 
co-operation. But they are not required to be friends 
outside these limits; they need not be socially agreeable 
or intellectually interesting. Even if the association be 
for a professedly immoral object it cannot be promoted 
without justice and friendship. Even pirates are bound 
to take some of the ten commandments with them when 
they put out to sea.?7? 

So, too, in a commercial partnership there must be 
both friendship and justice limited and determined 
by its scope, and if the partners quarrel or behave 
unfairly to one another to the extent of interfering with 
the objects of the association, it will be right on these 
grounds to dissolve the partnership. 

But not only are friendship and justice co-extensive, 
they are also co-intensive; the closer the union, the 
greater the obligation to be just, it being considered 
worse to swindle a friend than a stranger, and more 
reprehensible to refuse to help your brother than to 
decline to subscribe to a local charity.172 

Now what is true of all minor associations is true 
of that great association ‘‘ The State” of which they are 





17% “Thou concludest like the sanctimonious pirate that 
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but parts, and whose existence depends on its satisfying 
the common needs and interests of the community. 

Nor is this all: Aristotle had already pointed out 
(V. 6) that justice takes various forms;—that of dis- 
tributive justice, applicable to those who are free and 
unequal, in merit, and a kind of justice resembling this 
and found in the relations of master and slave, father and 
son, husband and wife. Distributive justice endeavours to 
effect an equality between the members of the community 
by apportioning rewards to merit, but in the relations 
of father and son, master and slave, this cannot be 
done, because the son up to a certain age, and the slave 
always, have no merits, being merely a part of the 
father’s or master’s possessions; still there is some 
justice even here, for it is wrong fora father to treat 
his sons as slaves, and even a slave is a member of 
the family community and a sharer in some of its 
privileges.173 Every kind of common life therefore assumes 
justice of some kind as a basis. In the case of husband 
and wife, although equality does not exist, there is 
an approach to it, and just arrangements as to the 
respective rights and duties of a husband and wife 
are possible to a greater extent than in the cases of slaves 
or children. Now friendship takes corresponding forms, 
varying with the status of those who come within it; 
there is the friendship of equals to which the rules 
of regulative justice apply, and there is the friendship 
of those who are admittedly unequal in respect of their 
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position, merits, and power to help. In the latter case 
the equality which friendship requires is obtained by 
the application of a rule which, like that of distributive 
justice, is based on the assumption of inequality, and 
the rule is that the better or more useful friend should be 
liked more than he is expected to like.174 And as by a 
metaphor a man may be said to be unjust to himself 
(see page 319) when his desires overpower his reason, by 
a like metaphor he may be a friend to himself. 

However impossible it may be to bring complete 
friendship within the doctrine of the mean, the incomplete 
forms which constitute practically the whole of the cases 
in which friendship is actually found are thus shown 
to be cases of equality, and if so, to be a ‘‘ kind of mean ” 
like justice itself.175 This is one reason why the similarity 
of justice and friendship is insisted upon. But Aristotle’s 
main purpose was to bring out the political value of 
friendship by showing how much it has in common 
with the essentially political virtue of justice. In one 
important respect, at least, namely as a bond of union 
between the members of the state, it is more valuable 
than justice itself.t7® 

Plato had sought to secure the unity of his state 
by socialistic arrangements with regard to property. 
If self-interest could be got out of the way, so that 
all or nearly all the citizens could say ‘“‘ mine” and 
‘‘not mine” at the same time with reference to the same 
objects, the constitution of that state would be, so Plato 
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thought, perfect.:77 Such, at least, is the doctrine of 
the Republic. But Aristotle remarks that unanimity 
with regard to property does not go far enough. The 
agreement must be on more weighty subjects than pro- 
perty, on important questions of public policy. It is not 
enough for everybody to agree to say ‘‘mine’’ and ‘‘ not 
mine’’ with regard to the consolidated fund or the 
unearned increment of the land. Unanimity, if it is to 
serve as a bond of union at all, must be on consti- 
tutional questions, on state alliances, on matters of high 
policy as well: Shall the great public offices be thrown 
open to women? Shall we enter into an offensive 
alliance with Japan?'78 And even on these subjects 
you must go into detail. If you determine to appoint a 
committee or to send an embassy you must name the 
members. The brothers in the ‘‘ Phoenician Women” 
were quite agreed that a strong personal government was 
best for Thebes, but they differed as to who should be the 
person, and this was the whole crux of the question.*79 
The political value of unanimity is not, therefore, so 
great as Plato supposed. The elimination of selfish 
interests among the rulers by a system of communism 
(even supposing it to be practically possible, which 
Aristotle doubted) would not produce agreement among 
them on many subjects upon which it is essential for 
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them to be at one. They might all sing ‘‘ mine”’ and “ not 
mine” in unison, but unison is not harmony; some 
might favour an Athenian empire, others might prefer 
a little Athens within the limits of Attica. But these 
large questions are precisely those on which citizens 
ought to be agreed. 

There are two other objections to assuming unity 
as the end of the state: one is that it is retrograde—by 
so doing you tend to bring back the state to the level 
of the family,?®° and the other is that the true end of 
the state is completeness and not unanimity. But even 
if the best political interests could be secured by elimina- 
ting purely selfish and personal interests, friendship, 
and not unanimity, would be most effective for the 
purpose. Make your citizens friends, and you will weld 
them together more securely than any system of com- 
munism can do. 

Friendship therefore includes everything that Plato’s 
unanimity was designed to secure, and more besides; it 
ensures not only justice but equity; it makes the citizens 
agree on policy as well as on property, and beyond all this 
it creates a unity of sentiment as well as an agreement of 
opinion. To make men friendly and not to make them 
unanimous is in Aristotle’s opinion the true goal of states- 
manship. 

A description of the various forms of government does 
not at first sight seem relevant to a treatise on friend- 
ship. But Aristotle wished to bring out the parallelism 
of the two by showing that the unselfishness charac- 
teristic of the highest friendship is also characteristic of 
the best government; that in that best government 
not only bare justice but something better than bare 
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justice would be found, as in friendship. The best state 
is monarchy; it is best because the ruler thinks only 
of the interests of his subjects. The test here applied is 
an ethical one; that applied by Plato in the dialogue 
called the ‘‘The Statesman ’”’ is a purely intellectual one. 
The ‘‘ right polity” of Plato is one in which you find fully 
instructed statesmen at the head ; the art of government 
is based on scientific principles.1®t This is Carlyle’s advice, 
“* Find in any country the ablest man that exists there: 
raise him to the supreme place and loyally reverence him ; 
you have a perfect government for that country.” 82 Plato 
and Carlyle did not realise as fully as Aristotle did the 
difficulty of finding the scientifically instructed ruler ; and 
they forgot that even for him there are no axioms at once 
sufficiently true and sufficiently specific to serve as guides 
in the complicated and ever changing circumstances which 
confront the practical statesman. Politicians are of course 
obliged to appear to act on principle, otherwise they 
would not get the ear of the public, but when they explain 
their principles they usually content themselves with 
stating generalisations of doubtful and limited application, 
maxims which possibly represent their personal views but 
which they..would find it difficult to support by any 
induction from experience or to deduce from any generally 
admitted or provable data. 

To us who are accustomed to think of states extending 
over enormous areas, with millions of inhabitants fre- 





181 GvayKatov 61) Kal woXiTEw@v, we Force, TabTnv dpOjy 
Stapepovrwe eivac kal pdvnv modrreiav, év Q TL¢ av evpioKor 
_ Tove adpxovrac aAnSe¢ émiorhuovac Kal ov SoKxovvrac pdvov, 
éav Te Kata vououc tay TE avev vVduwY apxwot, kal EkovTWY 7} 
akOvTwv,  wevduevor 7 wAouTOUYTEC, TObTwWY UToAOyLoTEOV 
ovetv. Plato, Politicus, 293 C. 

182 ‘* Heroes and Hero Worship,”’ vi. 
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quently differing in race, language, habits and religion, it 
seems strange to talk of friendship as a force in politics. 
But to Aristotle, Russia, China or our qwn Indian empire 
would not have appeared to be states at all. To him 
the type of a state, or at least of a good state, is a 
city with a definite territory of limited extent, with a 
population ‘‘large enough to satisfy its own needs and 
not too large to be easily within view.” 183 Under these 
conditions, and where, as in most Greek cities, people 
lived largely in public and were constantly meeting in 
the market, the law courts, the Assembly and at religious 
festivals, acquaintance and even friendship between the 
limited class of citizens would not be impossible. There 
is another point in Aristotle’s treatment of friendship 
which strikes the modern reader. It is strictly confined to 
men. Friendship between women, or between a man and 
&@ woman, is never alluded to. Yet such friendships must 
have existed in Greek life notwithstanding the seclusion 
in which women lived and their inferiority in intellectual 
attainments to the men. If a modern reader is inclined 
to quarrel with a view of friendship which takes no 
account of feelings which always and everywhere play a 
considerable part in life, he must remember the limited 
scope of the Ethics. It is not a treatise on universal 
conduct; it is a treatise on the conduct proper for 
the citizen of a Greek state. From citizenship in such a 
state women were excluded, and in Aristotle’s opinion 
rightly so. He did not share Plato’s views as to the 
expediency of allowing them to participate in the rights 
and obligations of citizenship. In taking this view 
of the subject, Aristotle was supported by Greek and 





183 ourde tote WOAEwS Spog aplioroc, n peyloTn TOU TAnIove 
urepoAn mpde avrapysav Gwi¢g evobvorroc. Polit. iv. (vii.) 
4; 1326, b 23. 
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especially by Athenian sentiment. Friendship between 
men was the only friendship worthy of the name, and it 
was not only a common and highly approved feeling, but 
was consecrated by celebrated heroic examples—ai 
vuvobmuevar prAiac—and in historic times by the ever memor- 
able case of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 

Reviewing Aristotle’s treatment of friendship as a 
whole, it is seen to be a highly instructive and, with some 
limitations, complete view of the growth and value of the 
feeling both in its social and political aspects. Friendship 
is first recognised as an instinct which is a sine quad non 
of the higher forms of animal life—the maternal instinct 
—involving the self-sacrifice of the female parent for the 
time, frequently considerable, during which the progeny 
lives at her expense. Aristotle repeatedly and pointedly 
refers to this salf-sacrifice, and it is evident that he had 
fully grasped its biological meaning. The maternal or 
parental instinct passes insensibly into the feeling of 
family affection, promoted by the intimate association of 
father, mother and children in the home and by the 
various ties of interest and interdependence which such 
association creates. This is the second stage in the 
history of friendship. "With the union of families into 

village communities and of these into still larger social 
aggregates the family feeling widens, ceases to be purely 
domestic and takes the form of mutual support in which 
the members of a community contribute in various ways 
to each other’s welfare and protection. Through these 
gradations there arises in the city state the complex feel- 
ing called by Aristotle distinctively, friendship, based on 
sympathy of tastes and pursuits, from which the notion 
of material aid is frequently absent, and taking its highest 
form in the bond which unites the members of the state 
with a view to that full and complete life which is its end. 

This is the chronological and genetic order of the 

| production of friendship, the point of view of ‘“‘ watching 
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things as they are growing”’ '84 and one which is always 
present to Aristotle’s mind, not only in his professedly 
biological works but in his Politics, Psychology, Ethics 
and elsewhere. 

But this, although the most fruitful, is not the only 
method he employs. - Frequently, instead of beginning at 
the beginning he begins at the end. When an organism 
like an animal or a state has arrived at its full develop- 
ment, the complete or developed form may be taken as a 
starting point from which inferences respecting the use 
and value of the parts can be drawn. The organs of 
a body or the members of a state discharge their functions 
with reference to the body or the state and not to them- 
selves, in accordance with the plain intentions of nature. 
Hence such a whole is said to be ‘‘naturally prior to ” 
its parts, and the rule is ‘‘ the last in order of production 
is the first in order of nature.’’ 185 

Now in Aristotle’s treatment of ‘‘ complete ” friendship 
we have an example of his procedure when he takes what 
he calls the natural order. Having arrived by the genetic 
method at the fully developed form of friendship, he infers 
therefrom that friends will or ought to act in such and 
such a way, just as he would infer the functions of 
an organic body from considering it in its fully matured 
form and observing in what relation the parts stand to the 
body and to themselves. But this mode of inquiry, which 
is beset with many pitfalls even when you have before you 
a@ concrete and visible whole which can be observed, is 
unreliable in the case of a notional whole like perfect 





84 ra mpaypmara pudpeva BAérev. Polit. i. 1; 1252, a 24. 
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friendship which is never met with and cannot be observed. 
And therefore, whilst Aristotle’s history of friendship in 
general is instructive, and his treatment of the imperfect 
forms of which he had examples before his eyes vigorous 
and acute, his picture of perfect friendship is unreal, 
resembling a geometrical drawing rather than a study 
from life, and the inferences as to conduct which he 
deduces from it are doubtful and uncertified. Aristotle 
seems to have felt his subject. He writes more expan- 
sively than is usual with him. As a rule, his economy 
of words is such that he seems to be dictating a telegram, 
but in these books there are chapters which are almost. 
eloquent.186 





186 See Book VIII. c. 1.; Book IX. cc. 7. 8. 9. 10.11. 
and 12. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Book X. 
(1172, a 19—1181, b 23). 


HAPPINESS 


, “oy es AE way ‘ > é ~ WP ‘y c 
KUptal ELOLV AL KAT apeTHV Ev pyectat THC EU aiLoviac, at 


8’ évavriat rov évavriov. Arist. E. N. i. 1100, b9. 


Let it be allowed, though virtue or moral rectitude 
does indeed consist in affection to and pursuit of what 
is right and good as such; yet that when we sit down 
in a cool hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this 
or any other pursuit till we are convinced that it will 
be for our happiness or at least not contrary to it. 

Butler, Sermon on Love for one’s 
Neighbour, p. 145. 


Capacity of every kind sufficient for the requirement, 
conduces to happiness immediately and remotely— 
_ immediately by the pleasure accompanying the normal 
_ exercise of each power that is up to its work, and 
_ remotely by the pleasures which are furthered by the 
_ ends achieved. 


Herbert Spencer, Ethics i. 189. 
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In the concluding chapters of the tenth book Aristotle — 
resumes the subject of happiness already outlined in 
the first book, but from a somewhat different point of 
view and with wider practical applications than had 
been necessary in the opening of the treatise. It 
had there been laid down that the distinctive excellence 
of man, the highest performance of the functions special 
to him as such, in other words ‘‘his work,’ consisted 
in the active exercise of his rational powers. Further 
analysis had shown these rational powers to be of two 
kinds, corresponding to generically distinct classes of 
objects; one kind, distinguished as wisdom, operating 
in the field of necessary matter and drawing exact 
conclusions by the process of mediate inference from 
immediate and highly generalised data; the other kind, 
under the name of prudence, working in the field of 
contingent matter, and by the same process of mediate 
influence drawing probable conclusions from premisses 
true only for the most part. These two faculties were 
shown to have distinct ends. The end of prudence 
being to deliberate rightly on what is good and expedient 
for man, not in this or that circumstance or transaction, 
but generally and as conducive to a good life,? the end of , 





t mepryeypagsw piv ovv tayaldv rairyn* Sei yap lowe 
vTotuT@oa TpwTov, iP orepov avaypafa. 1. 7. 1098, 
a 20. . 

270 dbvacIa Kaloo Povrcbcacbar rept ra ait@ ayaa 
kal ouupépovra, ov Kara wépoc, adAa mpdc¢ 7d ev Cav Sdrwe. 
1140, a 26. 
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wisdom being absolute truth,—truth arrived at by pro- ' 
cesses which admit of no error from principles which 
admit of no question. As wisdom is the highest function 
of man’s highest faculty, its exercise, in accordance with 
the teleological law that the end of a thing is what is 
special to a thing3 and with the biological law that the 
highest speciality is the exercise of the highest function,+ 
is the final cause of man’s existence or happiness in the 
best and full sense of the word; the subordinate faculty 
of prudence having for its end happiness in a lower sense, 
that resulting from conduct performed under its guidance. — 
To examine and discuss perfect happiness was not 
necessary for Aristotle’s purpose in the earlier books, 
where he was considering moral conduct only, and he 
therefore expressly reserved the consideration of it for 
a future time and place.5 In fulfilment of this promise 
he now takes it up. 

But the Ethics being a practical work Aristotle could 
not. conclude without pointing out how the subordinate 
happiness resulting from good conduct can in fact be 
attained; by what means, that is, the citizens of any 
state can be induced to do what they ought to do 
in order to make them happy; and this leads to the 
highly instructive chapter on education with which the 
treatise closes. 





3 ro 0 ldudv gore TO ExdaToU Tie yévecewo TEAOC. De Gen. 
Animal. 736, b 4. 

4 Anwréov ap éixarépov robrwv [rov émrioTnuoviKov popiov 
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TEXT 


Boox X., CHAapTeR 7.—Aristotle prefaces the descrip- 
tion of ideal happiness by some remarks on happiness in 
general. Plato, in the Philebus, had put the question,. 
“What is the supreme good?” in the following terms : 
*‘ What is that habit or tendency of mind which will 


insure to all men a happy life?” Aristotle points out. | 


that happiness is not a habit at all, but an activity 7— 


a habit in motion, not one at rest. If happiness. 


were a habit, state, or condition only, then one who, 
like Endymion, spends his life in sleep might be 
called happy—a proposition which no one would agree 
to. It is, moreover, one of those energies or activities. 


which are exercised for their own sake and not for the , 





6 SQ diomoroynowpeta kai r6ee. IIPQ. ro roiov; SQ. Ae 
viv nov ekarepoe Ew Wyiic Kat diabecow arogpaivew twe 
eTLXElphoee THY Suvapévny avOpéroie wast Tov Biov cvdaipova 
mapéxev. Plato, Phileb. 11 D. 

7 stromsv 61 Ste ovK Forw FEic. 1176, a 33. See 1098, 
b 31. See p. 71. 

8 The difference between habit and activity, between a 
state and the function of a state, was not marked by 
Plato, who uses the same word for both. It was first. 
marked by Aristotle, and it constitutes one of the im- 
portant improvements in philosophical vanguage for which 


we are indebted to him. 
547 
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sake of their results. Good conduct belongs to this — 
class of activities, and so does amusement; art does 
not. Itis true that in the arts mental energy sometimes 
of a high order is exercised, as in making a chronometer 
or writing a music score. But chronometers are made 
that they may be used, and music is written that it may 
be played, and but for these results no one would either 
make clocks or compose music. But it is different with 
regard to good conduct; we should choose to be just, 
brave, and temperate merely for the sake of being so, 
although it is true that we accidentally compass other 
ends as well.9 

‘‘But if happiness is the active exercise of our powers 
for the sake of exercising them, what are we to say about 
amusement? Many men, especially men who are looked 
up to, wealthy and powerful persons,?° occupy their 
leisure ™ in pure amusements, make it the principal object 
of their existence, and are contented to do so, not looking 
for any result beyond that afforded by amusement itself, 
and even making sacrifices of money and health for the 
purpose. Common opinion calls a life so spent ‘happy’ ; 
now life is divided between work and leisure, and if a 
man chooses to make amusement his work and other 
things his leisure, can we say that he is not happy ? 
especially when we remember that his life satisfies the 
conditions just laid down for happiness. 

‘“‘ Aristotle is at some pains to discuss this view of the 
xsmatter. It is not reasonable, he remarks, to take so 





9 cal avrac & sioiv aipseral ad ov pndey émtnreira Tapa 
thy evépystav* rovavrat & eivat Soxovaw ai Kar’ aperiy rpakee * 
ta yap KaXa Kal orovdaia mparrew tev OC avra aiperwv. 1176, 
b 6. 

10 rwy evoamoviZouévwv of TorAAO!. 1176, b 12. 

1 amroacxyoAacovew. 1176, b 17. 
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much trouble and to submit to so much hardship for 
the sake of amusement; moreover, the ‘earnest’ or 
‘serious’ man '%2—here identified by a play on words 
with the good man—does not approve ; let it be granted 
that each man’s bent determines his choice, his choice 
ought to agree with the choice of the serious man, and 
such a man certainly prefers virtuous action to amuse- 
ment. Then, any one can amuse himself, even a slave | 
can be as good at games as the best freeman, but no one 
admits that a slave can be happy. Games and amusement 
are only really useful as relaxations; Anacharis well 
observed, ‘ We play that we may work’; and this seems 
to be right.*3 Amusements rightly considered are not 
an end in themselves, although those who indulge in 
them may think so, and happiness cannot be found in 
them, although diversion and relaxation may.” 





The chapter is noticeable both as showing the care 
with which Aristotle meets a view which does not seem 
to deserve so much attention as he gives to it, and also 
because it indicates his opinion of the place of amusement 
in life. Man cannot always be working’; he requires 
rest; and games and the relaxation of social intercourse 
are the best form of rest. For this reason, in the eighth 
chapter of the fourth book he discusses how people ought 
to comport themselves when they are spending their time 
on these objects. But in our amusements we should not 
lose sight of their object, which is relaxation. To take 
amusement seriously, to spend toil and trouble on it, 





12 § orovoaioc. 1176, b 25. 
13 qwalZew Omwe omovdatn, Kat Avaxapow, dpric = Exe 


dSoxet, 1176, b 33. 
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thereby unfitting ourselves for real work, is to mistake 
its end and is foolish and childish. 4 
nt 2, ‘\ a PO K 

CHarTteR 8.—The two/ sendiienk of happiness in 
general, that it is a habit and one to be exercised for 
its own sake, having been laid down in the manner just 
described, we come to the consideration of supreme or 
ideal happiness. This must be the function of man’s 
highest powers, which have already been said to = 
abstract thought.ts Aristotle proceeds to show how all | 
the conditions which are considered to attach to happi- 
ness in general belong specially and emphatically to the 
exercise of the theorising intellect. ‘‘It is not only the 
highest function, but it admits of more continuous 
exertion © than any other activity either of mind or 
body; next, the pleasure which is universally considered 
to be an ingredient in happiness is greater, purer, and 
more permanent here than elsewhere;*7 thirdly, the ; 





14 grovodazew Oo: Kal wovety Tadiac yapw HAMov patvera 
xat Alav wadudyv. 1176, b 32. 

15 ei © égorlv 1) evoamovia kat aperny évépyeta, evVAOYOV KaTa 
Thy Kpatiorny' attn 8 av ein tov apiorov. ire 81) vovg 
tovro sire GAXO 71, 6 OH Kata bow Soxei dpyew Kal iyysioOa 
kat Evvorav Exev wept KaA@y Kal Deiwy, cite Oeiov Ov Kal avrd 
girs tov év nulv rd Oedrarov,  Tobrov évépyeia Kara 
Thy olkslay aperny ein av % TeA&a evdapovia. 1177, 
a 12. 

16 Er. O& ouvéxeotatn’ Oewpsiv yap Suvapuela ovvexwc 
padAov 7 mparrew ériovy. 1177, a 21. Auguste Comte 
relates of himself that on one occasion he spent 
eighteen consecutive hours in continuous abstract 
thought. 
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quality of self-sufficiency so often referred to is in a 
marked way the attribute of the life of abstract thought."® 
Even philosophers, like other people, must live, but they 
require and are content with less than public or business 
men, who cannot help spending money and whose in- 
clinations lead them to do it. The necessaries of life 


are needed equally by both, although perhaps a man of 


the world takes a more liberal view of what is strictly 
necessary than a philosopher, but as to the necessaries 
of action there is a striking difference between them.19 
A man cannot be generous without money, nor brave 
without something to contend with, nor just without 
somebody to be just to; admitting the moral value of 
good intentions, it is impossible to know what a man’s 
intentions are 2° unless he has the opportunity of proving 
them in action, and this requires something external to 
himself.” 

‘Then there is this further point of superiority: in the 
virtues of practical life we compass something, more 
or less, beyond the exercise of the virtuous habits; we 
are just for the sake of being just, no doubt, but we also 





possession of knowledge gives more pleasure than its 
acquisition, is very questionable. It is opposed to his 
principle of the superiority of activity to power, state or 
condition, and also to common experience. Butler is 
right in saying that it is in getting knowledge, and not 
in having it that true pleasure consists. 

18 } re Aeyouévn avrdpyea rept tiv Oewpntikjy uadior’ av 
ein. 1177, a 27. 

19 rwy piv yap avaykalwy aupoiv ypsia kai 2 icov Eorw, 
ei kat pmadAov Stavovel wept ro coma 6 Todirikdc, Kat boa 
To.avTa* puKpdoy yap av ti divapépor* mpde 8 rag évepystac 
modb diofos. 1178, a 25. 

20 ai yap BovAjoec adn. 1178, a 30. 
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hope to redress an injury or punish a criminal.2? Abstract | 
thought has no ulterior end. Add to all this that happi- 
ness is enjoyed in leisure and that it is for the sake 
of leisure that we work, and we see how superior in 
every respect the life of speculation must be; it is the 
most serious of all occupations, it looks to no results 
beyond its own exercise, it has its peculiar and satisfying 
pleasures, it is self-sufficient and capable of as much 
untiring prosecution as anything human can be; 22 it 
is in short, if we give it a life long enough for its full 
exercise, complete happiness. A life so spent may indeed 
be said to be beyond the lot of man, for it is not so 
far forth as he is man that he lives it, but in so far 
as he has in him some spark of the divine; by as much * 
as such an attribute differs from the attributes of mere ~ 
human nature, by so much will the purely intellectual 
life differ from that of mere moral conduct. We ought 
not, therefore, to follow the advice of those who bid us, 
being mortal, to have mortal thoughts; on the contrary, 
so far as in us lies we should strive to be immortal 
and to live a life consonant to that which is best and 
highest in us.23 What has been formerly said may be 
repeated now :—‘ that which is by nature most charac- 
teristic of man is both best and happiest for him.’ 4, 





2 awd Twy mpaktikwv 7) wAsiov 7} EXaTTOV TEpLTOLODmEva 
mapa tiv moagw. 1177, b 2. 

22 kal To avrapxec On Kal oyoAaoTiKOV Kal GtpuTOV we 
avipwry, kat doa ddAa ry pakapiy amovéuerac. 1177, b 22. 

23 ov xpi) Of Kata Tove mapawwovrtac avOpwmwa ppoveiy 
avOpwrov dvra ovee Ovnra tov Sunrdv , adr’ ep dcov ewoé- 
xerac aBavariZew Kai wavra rouiv mpdc TO Cnv Kata TO KparTi- 
orov Twv év avtw. 1177, b 31. 

24 rd yap oiktiov EkdoTw TH pice KpaTiaTOY Kal NoloTdy 
éoTiv éxadotw. 1178, a 5. 
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A life of abstract thought fulfils this condition best, and 
is therefore the happiest.’’ 25 ; 
Aristotle’s good sense and general knowledge pre- 
served him from the exaggerations of those who, agreeing 
with him in admitting the superiority of a contemplative 
to an active life, consider that seclusion, poverty, and 
self-denial to the point of asceticism are necessary to it. 
‘‘A man must be well,’’ he says, ‘‘ he must have proper 
food, and whatever else is necessary to comfort, together 
with a moderate amount of external goods.’’ He can live 
the higher life if he is moderately furnished with what 
civilised man requires. More than this hurts rather than 
helps. For the philosopher is, after all, a man. : 
' “Tf further argument be needed we shall find it in the 
common assumptions as to the life of the Gods. No one 
supposes them to be just, brave or temperate,?° yet 
every one believes them to live and therefore to put 
forth energy of some kind or other.27, Now of the three 
forms of human activity open to a living being, conduct, 
production, thought, conduct is excluded by what has 
just been said; a fortiori production is excluded—the 
notion of the Gods making anything is absurd—and 
this leaves thought as their only remaining function.?® 





25 cal ty avOpwry On 6 Kara Tov vovy Pioc, eimep ToUTO 
partora avOpwroc. 1178, a 6. 

26 rpakac O& molac amoveluar xpewv avroic; wérepa Tac 
Suaiacg; i ysAotot pavovyta cuvaddarrovrecg Kai Tapakara- 
OjKxae atroo.dévtec Kai boa roravta; 1178, b 10, 

27 adda pv Civ ye wavtec breAnpacw Kal évepyéiv apa. 
1178, b 18. 

28 r@ Oi) Cwvre Tou mparrav apapoupévon, Er O& uaddAov 
Tov Tote, ri Acirerac TARY Sewpia; Wore 7 TOU Deov évépyeaa, 
paxapiornre Ovapépovoa, Oewonrixyn av ein. ‘1178, b 20. We 
see how completely the Homeric anthropomorphism had 
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Man’s life will therefore be happy in so far as it resembles | 


this, the divine activity—happy too, we may suppose, 
in the regard and friendly sympathy which the Gods 
are likely to bestow on those who do their duty and 
live a life like theirs,—assuming always, as is not im- 
.probable, that they have any concern with man and his 
affairs.29 On the other hand, life spent in the sphere 
of probability and in discharging the duties which 
society, business, and public affairs exact, can be called 
happy only in a secondary sense.3° For the exercise of 
the moral virtues requires the co-operation of others in 
a great variety of ways; we are brought into relation 
with our neighbours in our dealings with them, in the 
services we render, in what we do to them and what 


we endure at their hands.3* Actions of this kind are \ 





been put aside by educated men. Aristotle thinks the 
exercise of the moral virtues unworthy of the Gods; 
Homer does not hesitate to ascribe to them moral vices ; 
Aristotle treats it as an impossible supposition that the 
Gods should produce anything; in Homer artistic skill 
is attributed to them, and in the case of Athené and 
Hephestus is a characteristic attribute. See next note. 

29 <i yap Tic émmpércia TOV AVOpwrwD ITO TOV Sewv yiverat, 
wotep Ooxst. 1779, a 24. But compare what Achilles said 
to Priam as to the attitude of the Gods to mankind,— _ 

we yap émekAwWoavro Scot SeAvtor Pporotat 
Cwev axvupévore’ adrol dé 7 akhosee sic. 
Tl, 24. 525. 

3° Seuréowe & 6 kara thy GAXAny apernv. 1178, a 9. 

3 Oikara yap Kal avdpeta cal ra GAXa Ta Kara Tag GdAae 
aperac mpoce adAfAove mparrousy ev ouvaddaypact Kal 
xpstag kal mpa&eou ravrotate Ev te rote waDeow Starnpovvree 
to mpérov EkdoTw* Taira © siva patvera wavra avOpwrixa. 


1178, a 11. 
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largely determined by our physical constitution and have 
much in common with the passions; the intellectual 
faculty of prudence itself is closely bound up with what 
we call ‘good conduct,’ and naturally so, since its pre- 
misses are derived from the subject matter of conduct 
and the standard of good conduct itself is given by it.32 
The principles from which prudence starts being impli- 
cated with our feelings, must belong to the composite 
man; the excellence of the composite man is therefore 
of the earth, earthy, and so must his life and happiness 
be. The happiness of thought is a thing apart.’’ 33 
Aristotle’s conclusion with regard to happiness con- 
sidered, not as an end of conduct, but as the highest 
good attainable by man—as the thing which alone satis- 
fies the definition given in the beginning of the Ethics, is 
thus stated: ‘‘ So far, then, as the exercise of pure specu- 
lation extends, so far will happiness extend ; in proportion 
as we can say of a man that he has this faculty, to 
that extent we may call him happy—not conditionally 
or by accident, but strictly in proportion to his exercise 
of his theoretic power. So that happiness is a kind 
of speculation.” 34 : | 





32 Ema 8 cal cuuPaivew ard TOV owuaTog SoKéi, Kat woAAG 
suvyxeiaa0a tote rabeow 1 Tov NOove aperh. ouvéZevKrar OF 
kat } ppdvnore rH Tov HOoug apery, Kal avTn TH Ppoviest, citep 
ai utv tie ppovhcewe apxal Kata tac Oude ciow aperac, 7d 

’ dp0by Trav HOKoV Kara THY podvnow. 1178, a 14. 

33 suvnptnuévat 0 avrat Kal Tote TaOeor wept TO cbvOeroy av 
elev" kat 6 Blog Oy 6 kata rabrac Kal 1 evoamovia. % Od: rou 
vou kexwpiopévn., 1178, a 19. 

34 éf’ dcov Oi) Ouareiver 4) Oewpia, Kai 1 svdamovia, Kal vic 

, one ‘ @ ~ iN yO ~ > ‘ 
pariora brapyxe TO Gewpsiv, cal evdamoveiv, ov Kara cupPe- 
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CHAPTER 9.—The ninth and last chapter of this book is 
an Appendix to the Ethics and a connecting link between 
that work and the Politics. ‘It is not enough, Aristotle 
observes, to know the nature of good conduct by doctrinal 
exposition ; teaching has its place, and a highly useful 
although limited one; it can predispose and stimulate 
young men of liberal dispositions to do what they should ; 
given a character with a natural tendency in the right 
direction it can inspire its possessor with a love of virtue.35 
But with regard to the mass of mankind it is power- 
less; fear and punishment are the only teachers they will 
listen to,3° as they have no taste for true pleasure and 
no conception of nobility of character; 37 in their case 
we must be content if under the influence of favourable 
surroundings they may become even partially good. 

‘The mind of such hearers must therefore be cultivated 
by teaching and reasoning (natural goodness cannot 
be relied on) to take pleasure and to feel pain in right 
objects, just as the ground is prepared for the seed. And 
inasmuch as it is disagreeable to the majority of men 
to live self-restained lives, education, and especially the 





35 N06¢ 7 svyevic Kal we adrdnboc girdKarov Tomjoa av 
KaTOKWXiov &k THe aperic. 1179, b 8. 

36 Athené in the Eumenides advises her people to rely 
on these inducements to orderly conduct, for ‘‘ who wiil 
keep within the law,” she says, ‘‘ who has nothing to 
fear?’’ Moral suasion is not to be trusted; 


kal uy) TO Oevov wav ToOAEwe FEw Badretv. 
tic yap dedokwe pndev Evoucog Bpotwy ; 
Aeschy. Hum. 698. 


37 rou 02 KaXov kal we adnSee Hdéoe ove Evvoiav Exovow, 
a@yevoro bvrec. 1179, b 15. 
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education of the young, must be entrusted to the law; 
the law should prescribe their diet and mode of life 
from their early years: and even this is not enough, 
the discipline must be continued throughout middle age 
and on to the close of life.’’ 38 

“‘There are some who think, continues Aristotle, that 
it is the duty of the legislator not only to exhort and 
encourage the good but to take sharp punitive measures 
with the bad, and to banish those who are incorrigible.39 
If this be so, our future citizen, if he is to be worth | 
anything, must in the first place be trained in good 
habits at the outset ; then he should be compelled to live 
in circumstances and under regulations which will carry 
out his early training, and this in such a way that 
whether he likes it or not it will be impossible for him 
to go wrong.4° 

‘“‘This requires a scientifically organised moral education 
of a coercive kind—in a word, state training under 
the authority of law. Law alone has the requisite 
force behind it,—we must of course assume intelligent 
laws of a practical kind 4! framed by statesmen who know 
their psychology; the ordinary father of a family does 
not know enough, nor are the rules of family life suffi- 
ciently rigid for moral training ;—children, like every- 
body else, resent a personal opposition to their wishes, 





38 ovk ixavov 8 lowe véiove dvrac tpogpig Kal emedciag 
~ > ~ > 29 ‘ ie , ~ 9 , > bs 

tuxeiv Opbiic, AN’ zed} kat avdpwSévrac Sei emirndebew ava 
kat 20iZecOar, cat wept ravra Seotuch av vdépwr, cat dAwe dy 
wept mavra Tov Biov. 1180, a 1. 

39 1180, a 5 sqq. 

4° roy tadusvoy ayaldv tpagpivar Kadwe det Kai 2ic0qvat, 
wap ¢ ee BS id ? 4 ~ ‘ PR 2 AQ 
ei?’ ovrwe év émirndcbpacw éemeckéor Zhv Kal phr’ axovta ph 
ékovta mparreav ta pavAa. 1180, a 14. 
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even when it is for their good, but no such feeling is 
aroused by the action of public law.4? 

‘“‘ Unfortunately most states (Lacedemon and a few 
others excepted) do not conceive the training of citizens 
to be a part of their function; they allow each man 
to bring up his family as he chooses, like the Cyclops 
in the Odyssey. State education is, however, the best.43 

Where state education is impracticable, home training 
must take its place as a second best.44 To make this 
effective, however, the father of the family must consider 
himself in the hght of a legislator; he must act on 
general rules, remembering that parental advice and 
domestic habits correspond to public law and state 
training. And there are advantages in home education 
which go far to counterbalance its defects: in the first 
place you start on the common ground of natural affection 
and obedience,45 a feeling which does not exist in the 
case of law; next the father of a family can do what 
no law can do—he can adapt his teaching and discipline 
to the particular case; but to do this effectively he must 
not be a mere empiric; he should have that general 
knowledge of his subject which we expect in a doctor 





42 kal Tov piv avSpwmTwv ?xaipovor rove évavtTiovpévove 
taic éppuaic, Kav dpSwe avtd dpwow' 6 62 vduog ovK EoTW 
éraxysne Tatrwv To émikéc. 1180, a 22. The respect of 
good citizens for law is strikingly illustrated in Plato’s 
Krito, 50 A. See page 573 post, note 67. 

43 kpaticrov piv ovv TO yévecBar Kony émméeay Kad 
ép0nv. 1180, a 29. 

44 KOLWy & éEapeAovpévw exdoryy SéEcev & av TT POOnkElv TOILC 
operépouc réxvotc kat pido cig aperiy cuuPadrrAgrcBa. 1180, 
a 30. 
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or other expert 4*—he must take the legislator’s point of 
view. Specialists are all very well, but they must have 
general and scientific knowledge also, and the father of 
the family is an educational specialist of a kind.” 47 

‘The course of the preceding remarks leads to this: 
how can a man acquire the law-making faculty which 
is so necessary whether education is undertaken by the 
state or by private persons? To whom is he to go 
for information on this point? If we are to be guided 
by the analogy of other arts and sciences we should 
refer him to the political expert, especially as conduct 
falls within the competence of political science.48 But 
there is a difference between politicians and other experts. 
In other matters of professional skill the teacher is 
also a practitioner—doctors, for example, and painters— 
but the teacher in politics is a Professor who takes 
no part in affairs, whilst practical politicians who do, 
rely on natural ability and experience rather than on 
grounds of reason ; they neither speak nor write on politics 
nor impart their own accomplishments to their children 
or friends, which would be a much better thing for 
them to do than making speeches in the courts or in 





49 2£axpiovo0a On ddteev av padrdAov rd Kal cacrov 
idide Tie émyedsiac ywouévng’ paddAov yap Tov mpocddpov 
Tuyyave fkaotoc. add émedrnOein piv apiota Kal vy Kat 
iarpo¢ Kat yuuvaoric kal wac aAAog 6 KafdbAov cidwéc. 1180, 
b 11. Compare what is said in Book V. c. 10, page 314, 
on the inability of law to adapt measures to special cir- 
cumstances. 

47 raya O& 7H BovrAopévyy Ov emmersiacg BeATiove ToLEiv, cire 
mwérXoug eit 'dXiyouc, vouoteriKy Tepatéiov yévecOa, ci dia 


 vdéuwy ayabor yévoye? av. 1180, b 23. 
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the Assembly.49 ‘‘I repeat,” continues Aristotle, “‘ what 
I have already said as to the incompetence of these 
Professors to teach the art of politics, and especially that 
important branch of it which we are now considering— 
the art of legislation; they neither know their subject 
from the practical nor yet from the theoretic side, in fact 
they do not know what their subject is, or they would not 
have maintained it to be the same as rhetoric or even 
worse, nor would they have thought it easy to legislate 
by making a selection of the best laws, forgetting that 
the selection itself constitutes the whole difficulty of 
the case!5° Throughly to judge a work of art you 
must know, not only whether the product is good or 
bad, but the nature of the processes which produced 
it. Any one can tell how a dish tastes, but only the 
cook knows how it is made. Now we are dealing with 
law-making; laws are the products of the political art, 
and to suppose that a man can know how a law should be 
made by reading other laws is as if we were to suppose 
that a man can become a doctor by reading a collection 
of prescriptions or be able to cook a dinner by reading 
a cookery book.s! It follows that a collection of laws 





49 ra O& woXurika érayyéAAovTat uv Oidackey Of cogioral, 
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and constitutions may be useful, but only to those who 
are properly prepared for the task of legislation by scien- 
tific and practical knowledge; those who are not so 
furnished will be unable to form any correct judgment 
from such a collection, unless by mere chance, although 
their wits may be sharpened by the study.” 52 

‘‘Tnasmuch, however, as former writers,’’ Aristotle con- 
cludes, ‘‘ have not investigated this question of law-making, 
it will perhaps be well for us to undertake it together 
with that of the forms of Governments in order that 
our philosophy relating to man may as far as possible 
be completed. First of all, then, we will endeavour to 
follow up anything our predecessors have said to the 
purpose on any part of this subject; next from the 
collection of Constitutions we will consider what preserves 
and what destroys states in general or in particular 
instances, and why some states are well and others 
ill-governed. By this means we may possibly better 
come to see both what kind of constitution is the best, 
and under what form of constitution laws and customs 
each state may be well ordered.” 53 





yap patvovra: ovd iarpixol ék THY ovyypaupatwy yivecBa. 
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REMARKS 


ARISTOTLE’S theory of happiness may be stated in the 
following propositions :— 

1. Happiness is the end or final cause of man’s being; 

it consists in his doing the work which he was specially 
intended by nature to do. 
_ 2. This end or work may be ascertained by finding out 
the special faculty of man. To do this we must not add 
up his various faculties and look at the resulting total; 
we must have regard only to that one by which he is 
distinguished from all other animals; his happiness will 
be found in the exercise of that particular faculty. 

3. The distinctive characteristic human faculty is the 
power of mediate reasoning, which power owing to the 
twofold division of the rational part of the soul, takes the 
form of inference either from necessary or from possible 
or probable data. | 

4, There are, therefore, two kinds of happiness resulting 
_ from the exercise of two distinct characteristic rational 
powers, and corresponding to these powers in the order of 
_ their relative importance. 

5. The highest happiness qualified as ‘that which 
belongs to man, but not gud man,” results from and corre- 
sponds to the exercise of speculative reason, whose faculty 
is wisdom and whose result is science or “‘ knowledge of 
the cause”; this result is arrived at by demonstration 


from principles which are immediately and intuitively 
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apprehended, undemonstrable, universal, essential, and 
commensurate with the conclusions drawn from them; 
the secondary happiness qualified as ‘‘ human” results 
from and corresponds to the exercise of deliberative 
reason whose faculty is prudence and whose result is 
practical truth, arrived at by reasoning from possible 


or probable premisses and never more certain than the | 


data from which it is derived. 

This view of happiness which forms the coping-stone 
of the Ethics fits in with and is based on principles estab- 
lished in Aristotle’s Psychology, Logic, Physics and Meta- 
physics. Complete or not, it is part of a connected body 
of truth which he conceived himself to have demonstrated 
in the-course of his encyclopedic studies and writings. 

Although Aristotle’s purpose was in the main practical 
—designed to show men how they might become happy 
according to their opportunities and capacities, it can 
scarcely be doubted that one of his objects was the 
reconcilation of the long standing quarrel between 
philosophy and active life insisted upon with such a 
variety Of illustration by Plato in the Republic, the 
Gorgias, the Protagoras, the Thestetus and elsewhere. 
Philosophy in the person of Sokrates is represented 
by Plato as dissenting altogether from the current views 
of justice, truth, happiness, and the like. In the Gorgias 
Sokrates proclaims his complete isolation in the strongest 
terms, saying that he believes himself to be one of the 
very few men at Athens, not to say the only one, who 
understands and can practise the true political art—an 
art which it may be observed includes conduct.54 
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As the result of this independence he says that he 
expects ridicule and ill-usage at the hands of his fellow- 
citizens, and that he must look to the judgment of Minos, 
ffacus, and Rhadamanthus in the afterworld to redress 
the hardships and injustices of the present. Now this 


deid of the incompatibility between the higher and 


the ordinary life was one with which Aristotle did not 


_ agree and which he set himself to controvert. There 


is no decrepancy, in his opinion, between the highest life 
which we can attain to—the one most nearly approaching 
to what we must presume to be the life of the Gods, and 
one passed in the discharge of the ordinary duties of home 


and of citizenship. Abstract knowledge, the proper func- 


tion of the theorising intellect, is doubtless the only subject 
in which a philosopher can be expected to interest him- 
self, and in it he can find so much true pleasure as is 
attainable in a world in which chance, necessity, and 
the refractory nature of matter have to be reckoned with ; 
but he is not therefore compelled to stand aloof and 


apart; he may still live in the world, mix with his fellows, 


3 and conform by his own choice to the social and ethical 


standards which he finds around him.55 


\ The man who is not a philosopher and who has neither 


the desire nor the capacity for the highest mental pursuits 
will be happy if he conducts himself well. Good conduct 
is an end in itself and has an independent value. In 
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saying this, Aristotle does not lay down any absolute 
standard, objective or subjective, of what is right, nor 
does he appeal to any sense of duty, moral obligation 
or other rule applicable to all times and places. The 
obligation which he recognises is the creature of 
custom, of education and of habitual obedience to law. 
Such moral discipline admits of wide varieties in the 
mode of handling, just as medical treatment does. 
Practical intelligence gives the rule; ‘‘ethical right is 
determined by: prudence,’’5° and prudence takes its 
colour from the social medium in which it is generated 
and developed. 

This was a view widely held, and Aristotle thought that 
it had reason on its side. ‘‘In the sphere of morals, 
in matters of justice, holiness and the contrary,” says 
Sokrates in the Theetetus, ‘‘ there are those who boldly 
maintain that there is no natural or essential basis, but 
that what is generally believed is true when and so long 
as it is believed.’’s7 

Such a belief undoubtedly prevailed and still prevails, 
and Aristotle held it although Sokrates and Plato did not. 
As a matter of fact the man who conforms to the moral 
standard of his time and country and lives a good life 
according to that standard counts himself and is accounted 
by others good, and happy so far as goodness can make 
him so. Aristotle finds a philosophical justification for 





5° cimep ai piv Tie ppovicewe apyai Kara rac HOiKae siow 
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this common belief in his theory of the function and end 
of prudence or deliberative intelligence. It was therefore 
not necessary, he thought, for a man of high ideals who 
desired a rule of conduct to assume the uncompromising 
attitude of a social dissenter, and to live a martyr life in 
this world trusting to the judgment on appeal of Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, and Avacus in the next. He would be 
* able to justify his acquiescence in what the city thinks 5° on 
a definite principle—namely that of acting in conformity 
to the dictates of practical reason. But Aristotle not 
only wished to bring philosophy into line with common 
sense; he also wished, as he so often does, to harmonise 
divergent current opinions by bringing them within the 
scope of a general conception or scientific point of view. 
He held to the opinion that there must be a kernel 
of truth in whatever is believed either by the ignorant 
“many or the wise few. He found on the subject of 
happiness many such beliefs—some of them popular, 
‘some backed only by the opinion of eminent teachers 
and accredited authorities past and present—Solon,. 
_  $imonides, Protagoras, Prodicus, Eudoxus and others, 
_—as for instance, the belief that happiness consisted in 
_ @ life of pleasure; that wealth or honour could procure 
it; that a good man might be happy even under extreme 

_ misfortune or physical suffering; that happiness was an 

_ apathy or state of quietness, or that it could only be found 
\in the contemplation of absolute Being in the world 
‘of forms. There is something, he considered, in each 
' of these aspects of the case; each calls attention to some 





| s8 The historical Sokrates is said by Xenophon to have 
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attribute of happiness or to some ingredient in it of 
which account should be taken, and he accordingly 
reduces them to order by a psychological analysis supple- 
mented by a teleological theory. 
» By this means Aristotle found room for all views 
deserving consideration. His theory ‘of good conduct 
developed in the preceding books, with its resulting 
pleasure, embraced that amount of truth which was 
contained in the practical and popular view of life; it 
showed why those who act under the guidance of 
prudence are happy; it is because they are making the 
best use of the highest rational faculty which can operate 
in that particular sphere; theirs is a ‘‘ happiness for man” 
regarded as a being made up of hopes, fears, desires and 
passions, living and working in a field in which necessity, 
chance and nature modify or control his own initiative. 
“\His theory of absolute happiness, on the other hand, 
corresponds to those higher impulses which lead an 
exceptional man out of himself and the world around him 
into the region of pure thought, where he can live a life 
such as the Gods may be supposed to live, fettered only 
by the necessity of satisfying indispensable physical wants 
and performing the duties which citizenship and society 
exact of every man. This life—in the world but not of 
it—was as near as Aristotle’s temperament permitted 
him to come to the épuowsre Oe—‘‘ likeness to God,” a 
condition to be attained, according to Plato, only by 
escaping from the world below into the region of absolute 
existence and pure form.59 Aristotle thought that the view 
of a happiness only realisable by flying from existing condi- 
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' tions and contemplating real Being by the light of the Idea 
_. of Good, wanted actuality; it was not within the range 
.of man’s power—it was not mpaktrov or ktrnTrov avOpury. 
‘He accordingly provided an alternative in a life devoted 
_to pure science as defined in the Posterior Analytics. 
‘Readers of that work will admit that a man’s taste for 
abstract knowledge must be very pronounced if it cannot 
be satisfied by the subjects, studied by the methods there 
indicated. Happiness for the majority of mankind is more 
easily compassed. Given favourable conditions—for every 
one has to ask something of Nature and Fortune—a 
statesman with a free hand can so mould the character of 
his citizens, of all at least who are not incapacitated by 
natural deffects, misteaching or ignoble pursuits, that 
they may either be persuaded or compelled to live the life 
that will make them happy. This is the life for the mass 
of mankind, and it constitutes for them the end of 
conduct.®© 
Y It is natural, many will consider it inevitable, to ask how 
far, if at all, is the Aristotelian ideal of the supremely 
happy life of practical value to us? It can hardly stand 
‘side by side with the Christian ideal, although there are 
some striking points of similarity between them. In both, 
many are called but few are chosen ; in both, the life to be 
-compassed is one higher than the life of the world,—in 
-_Aristotle’s language it is one ‘‘ which a man will live, not 
so far forth as he is a man, but by virtue of some divine 
element implanted in him”; Aristotle, no less than 
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. the Christian teacher, exhorts his hearers ‘‘to be as 
- immortal as possible and in all things to aim at living 
according to that which is best in him; in both the 
ideal is expressly modelled on a godlike life; it is in 
both one in which human hopes and fears and the 
exercise of human virtues find a place, subordinate 
according to Aristotle, and only rendered necessary by the 
fact that the perfectly happy man is still a man.®3 In 
the Aristotelian as in the Christian teaching the exemplar 
is to be found in the skies, but brought down to earth and 
modified by the necessity of living and acting under 
‘material conditions. 

_. But the differences are quite as strongly marked as the 
agreements. Poverty, humility, meekness, self-discipline, 
love for mankind in general, forgiveness of injuries and 
a readiness to return good for evil, find no place in 
Aristotle’s picture, and would indeed have been considered 
as inconsistent with the character of a free man in a 
Greek State. Both the happy and the happiest man are 
conceived by Aristotle as living vigorous lives in the 
exercise of all their powers physical as well as mental. 
They have to hold their place in the world, not by sub- 
mission, if that were possible, but by claiming their due 
and maintaining it, if necessary, by force. 

Religion apart, in the modern view the highest intel- 
lectual life has a wider scope than that assigned to it by 
Aristotle. The external conditions which favour it are 
indeed the same—good conduct, moderate means and the 
help of others, but we do not limit either its subject matter 
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or the faculties employed within the bounds within which the 
Greek thinker confined them. To him deductive reasoning 
from assumed universal and immediate principles seemed 
to be the highest exercise of the mind. No such assump- 
tion is made now, either in theory or practice. Many, 
perhaps most, of the best modern intellects are more 
engaged in establishing principles than in reasoning from 
them. And there are many fields in which men of the 
highest powers are now content. to work which Aristotle 
would have thought beneath the notice of any one who 
aimed at exercising his mind in the best way. These, 
however, are details. Aristotle’s theory in principle 
amounts to this: if you want to live a life in which you 
get the most pleasure with the least pain, in which you 
will find the most continuous and absorbing occupation, 
in which you will be as little as possible dependent on 
others for your enjoyment and in which you will be least 
open to the attacks of fortune— 


‘‘the whips and scorns of time 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay ’’— 


you must live a student’s life. And it is by no means 
‘certain that he is not right. The monks who spent a 
placid if somewhat colourless existence in copying manu- 
scripts, or the scholars who give their years to collating 
them, might each make out a very good case in respect of 
the balance of pleasure and pain; and the same may be 
probably said for those who devote themselves to scientific 
research or to the higher walks of literature. Men whose 
circumstances or temperament force them into active life 
must be content with a more precarious happiness, if the 
Aristotelian tests are to be admitted. The rewards of a 
political life are doubtless great: it is pleasant to com- 
mand the applause of listening Senates and to read your 
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speeches in the newspapers, but as Aristotle says, this 
life seems somewhat superficial; the life of the suc- 
cessful physician, surgeon, or lawyer, one half of which 
is spent in laborious preparation for a future in which the 
pressure of work barely leaves him time to live, would 
have been considered by Aristotle as neither complete, 
self-sufficient, nor tolerable. 

The last chapter of the book points out the means by 
“which practical effect is to be given to the object of 
making men happy. That happiness is to be gained by 
good conduct only, is here considered to be sufficiently 
proven. Aristotle assumes, therefore, that the object of 
the legislator will be to make men good. This, he says, is 
the intention of every legislator, and those who do not carry 
it out go wrong.°5 He assumed, moreover, that it was 
within the competence of the statesman to do this. He 
‘considered the citizen body to be modifiable to almost any 
_ extent by law and public training. When we remember 
| how small was the population even of Athens, as com- 
pared with the States of which we are accustomed to 
think, that its citizens lived much in common, that they 
were brought into frequent contact with one another, that 
there was but little public religious dissent and much 
respect for law, this assumption of the power of the legis- 
lator to create a common type of character will not appear 
entirely unfounded, especially as the State was supposed 
to be both able and willing to expel all those who obsti- 
nately refused to submit to its regulations. Nor should it be 
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forgotten that Aristotle had. before him the example of 
Lacedemon in which the experiment had been tried, and 
with signal success, during a longer period of time than 
the constitutional history of any other Greek State 
extended over. Lacedsemon was to the political theorists 
of the fourth century what England was to the political 
theorists of the eighteenth century—a constitution with a 
brilliant record going far into the past which had escaped 
or surmounted the revolutions which had overthrown the 
Governments of so many other States ; and in Lacedemon 
a rigorous discipline moulded the character of her citizens 
from childhood to the grave. If any doubts could exist 
as to the power of law and custom, here was an answer to 
those doubts. Aristotle assumed moreover, probably on 
the same grounds, that this public discipline would be 
freely acquiesced in. ‘‘ Men dislike opposition to their 
inclinations,’’ he says, ‘‘ when the opposition comes from 
other men, even if it be for their good; but the law 
enjoining what is right rouses no such resentment.” & 
That a citizen living under the protection of the law and 
availing himself of the law when it happens to suit his 
interest or inclination, should consider himself morally 
justified, and should even be justified by others, in 
breaking any particular law which he happens to dislike, 
was a view of the case which had not occurred to 
Aristotle.§7 
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His idea of the permissible limits of State action 
was, moreover, extremely wide. Not only did such 
subjects as war and peace, diplomatic action and the 
protection of life and property fall within it, but teach- 
ing also, including the determination of the subjects to 
be taught and the right to say how far any given 
person was to be allowed to learn them. If we add to 
these duties the regulation of daily life, moral training 
and the inculcation of reverence for the Gods whom 
the city honoured, it will be seen that Aristotle’s states- 
man came to his task armed with powers and under 
responsibilities which no modern Government possesses 
or would wish to possess. 

How he was to be fitted to perform it we are not 
definitely told. Aristotle does not require the laborious 
training of thirty-five years which Plato thought 
necessary for the rulers of his model Republic, but, like 
Plato, he requires a mixture of theory and practice. An 
educated medical man, he says, in addition to a special 
knowledge of his own department ought to have a 
general knowledge of the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the whole body; the law maker, like the 
medical practitioner whom he so much resembles, must 
know the sciences relating to man and must have a 
sufficient acquaintance with psychology together with 
practical training in public affairs. Law is, or should be, 
the product of scientific knowledge backed by practical 
intelligence. Aristotle did not at all believe in the 
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popular method of teaching men how to make laws. He 
had a poor opinion of the Professors who, like Gorgias, 
Protagoras, and others, undertook to teach politics; 
he says plainly that they neither understood their 
subject nor its application; he thinks a practical 
man with a general education, assisted by a collection 
of laws and constitutions, would arrive at better results 
by independent study. 

The end which a legislator so equipped ought to 
have in view is State Education, meaning by that the 
formation of character; not knowledge for its own sake 
or the art of making money and getting on in life, 
but the creation of law-abiding citizens who would listen 
to reason and conduct themselves well. Aristctle was 
anxious to rescue education from the errors and incon- 
sistencies of home and private teaching carried out on 
no principle, and to put in its place definite public 
discipline and training intelligently conducted and 
directed to the one end of making men happy by making 
them good. For this, however, he did not rely exclusively 
on the influence of law; he relied greatly on the social 
atmosphere—the general opinion of right and wrong 
generated by the traditions and circumstances of the 
community—an influence in many cases more powerful 
than positive law. We need not look far to see that 
there are many people who have no hesitation in break- 
a positive law, whom no consideration would induce to 
do what is contrary to “‘ good form.” 

Aristotle’s conception of the end of the State and 
of the means by which it might be attained was in 


_ general agreement with that of Plato, but his theoretical 
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assumptions are not the same and he works out the details 
differently. Both these eminent men were at one 
in their distrust of the political methods of their time 
and in their contempt of rhetoric as an instrument 
in politics; both wished to reform the legislature by 
substituting educated intelligence for mere empiricism, 
and both thought that such a reform might result in & 
system of public education by which men might be made 
better and happier than before. Whether we agree 
with them or notin thinking this possible we cannot but 
approve their effort to lift politics out of the region of 
partisan recrimination and rhetorical debate and to indi- 
cate a definite end of statesmanship. 

The problem of public education, the difficulties 
of which both acknowledge, is a much more perplexing 
question for the modern statesman than it was for them, 
owing to the greater complexity of society and the 
multiplication of conflicting ainis and opinions resulting 
therefrom. Aristotle could count on practical unanimity 
as to the ultimate object which the state should have 
in view in training its citizens. It was no other than the 
end of conduct, and every one, he tells us, gentle and 
simple alike, agreed that this is happiness and that 
happiness meant living well and conducting yourself 
well.69 

The difficulties he foresaw were practical ones: how 
to prepare the minds of the young so as to make them 
easily receptive of the lessons of prudence and ex- 
perience ;7° how to enforce the. discipline necessary 
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for the formation of good habits; how to educate the 
lawmakers. But the question of morals is now com- 
plicated with the question of religion and the modern 
statesman finds no agreement as to the end to which 
education should be directed, whilst his other practical 
difficulties have certainly not diminished. Any attempt 
on his part to direct public education to the formation of 
character is met by the objection that character depends 
on religious (or non-religious) convictions, and that as 
there is no agreement on the subject public money must not 
be applied to it. Education therefore, so far as the State 
is concerned, takes with us the form of supplying miscel- 
laneous information to the young and leaving them to pick 
up what conduct they can by the way.7!_ This may be worth 
doing or it may not, but it is not education in any sense in 
which the word was understood either by Plato or Aristotle. 
». The scope of Aristotle’s inquiry in the Ethics is thus 
limited by the State. He does not look exclusively to 
the happiness of the individual, nor does he look to the 
happiness of everybody ; he is neither an Epicurean nor 
a Benthamite. He adopts that middle course which is so 
congenial to his philosophical temperament. ‘‘ Assuming,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘that the happiness of a single citizen is the 
same thing as the happiness of the city, yet the latter is 
both on a larger scale and more complete than the 
former, and is therefore a nobler and more ideal end.”’ 72 
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Nor is this assumption in his opinion unwarranted, for 
in that large department of conduct over which prudence 
presides, ‘‘ perhaps it is not possible for a man to look 
after his own interests without regarding the interests 
of his family and his city as well.” 73 

The city state, then, is a field wide enough for the 
energies of the statesman who takes even the highest 
view of his responsibilities and duties, whilst the single 
citizen in furthering his own happiness cannot but 
promote that of the community of which he forms part. 
Beyond this Aristotle does not go. Universal happiness, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, is an 
object which he does not even look at, much less propose 
as one to be kept in view; it lies far beyond the horizon 
of practical politics, it being equally doubtful what the 
greatest number is and what is the greatest happiness 
suited to that number. An end of conduct satisfactory 
to Athenians, Persians, Phoenicians, and the barbarians 
of the shores of the Black Sea, and also attainable by 
them, would be of such comprehensive generality as to 
be useless as an object of endeavour to anybody. ; 

The general principle on which Aristotle’s theory of 
happiness is based as distinguished from its applications 
—the value of work and the superiority of an existence 
in which powers are exercised to one in which they 
are only possessed—is, however, co-extensive with the 
field of organic life, and so far as mankind are con- 
cerned this truth, by no means universally realised either 
then or now, but persistently enforced in the Ethics, is 
probably his most valuable single contribution to the) 
theory of conduct. j 
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The references are to the pages of this book. n.=note. 
A = Aristotle. 


A . 

Academy, rivalry between the, and 
the Lykeum 14; subjects taught 
in the 15; the old, condemned 
pleasure 432-3. 


accident (driynyua), defined 807. 


actions, (mpazec)involuntary neither 
just nor unjust 306; ought not 
to give rise to civil remedy 306 ; 
resulting from habit treated as 
voluntary 89; determine the 
value of powers 25; the quality 
of habits 112; value of, how far 
judged by subsequent conduct 
153. 

active and passive qualities in 
Ethics correspond to form and 
matter in psychology 224. 

activity (évépyera) first clearly dis- 
tinguished from habit by A. 547 
n. 8. 

acuteness (edcroyia) defined 358 
n. 58. 

Aischylus, Eumenides quoted 556 
n. 86; Agam. 533. 


afterworld, popular conception of 


the, assumed by A. 54. 


Agathon on chance and art 347. 
agreeability in society described 


dxpiBea (finish) differences of, cor- 


259-60. 
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respond to differences in Ethical 
conceptions 57. 

Alkmezon’s insufficient excuse for 
matricide 148. 

altruism, results of extreme 529; 
is subsequent to egoism in order 
of conception and time, 531. 

amusement (zadia), nature and 
value of, 548; not a final end 
549. . 

Anacharsis on work and play 549. 

anatomical psychology 373. 

Anaxagoras, wise but not prudent 
252. 

ancient festivals, reason for dates 
of, 486 and n. 44. 


anger (@uudc), etymology of, 189 


n. 5; value of, for self preserva- 
tion 192; courage is educated 
anger 192 and n. 15; in the 
form of temper 225; Butler on 
the reason and end of, 192 and 
n. 14; non-restraint of, better 
than non-restraint of desire 
404 sqq. 

dvievai—émreivey, meaning of, 342 
n. 15. 

animals, the lower, 26 and n. 15, 
74 and n. 58; mental and moral 
characteristics of, 376 and n. 104. 
419. Plato’s opinion of their 
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incapacity to generalise 26 n. 
15; A.’s view, «bid. 

animal motion, explanation of, 
necessary to theory of conduct 
32. 156. 416; appetition and prac- 
tical intuition the two coefficients 
of, 156. 416; must be directed to 
a definite object 176 sqq. con- 
ceived as pleasurable or painful 
33. 177. 417. 

anthropomorphism, Homeric, re- 
jected by A. 533 n. 28. 

Antisthenes, on pleasure 432 and 
n. 2. 

appetency (appetite, appetition, 
desire, ériOvpia), etymology 189 
n. 5; one of the causes of animal 
motion 82; aims at pleasure- 
giving objects 33. 177; the 
motive force of the human 
machine 160; no adequate ac- 
count of, in the Ethics 161; 
covers wider ground than any 
other feeling 190; restraint of, 
easier than, of anger 190; co- 
ordination of, with practical 
reason produces good conduct 
887; see also 417-18. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, on happi- 
ness, 58 and n. 6. 

dpern (excellence), general and 
special meanings of 83. 

aristocracy, the second best of the 
three constitutional forms of 
government 486; the principle 
of 488; assumes _ inequality 
between rulers and ruled 490. 

Aristophanes, A.’s want of appre- 
ciation of, 268. 

Aristotle, opens his school in the 
Lykeum 13; his relations with 
Xenocrates, the Academy and 
the Sophists 14; his view as 
to mode of payment for teach- 





ing philosophy 14; his Ethics 
the first systematic treatise 
on morals 16. 17; his literary 
style 6. 8. 541; style sometimes 
purposely obscure 117 n. 473 
Ethics, how put together 16. 
430; makes praise and blame 
the test of conduct 18-19; scope 
of his Ethics 21; how the end of 
organic compounds ascertained 
25; on the capacity and character 
of the lower animals 26 and n. 
15, 74 and n. 53, 876 and n. 104; 
his doctrine of the mean 30 (see 
mean); hints at doctrine of 
natural selection 4 and n. 35; 
conception of nature 42; inclined 
to compromise 43; doctrine of 
final causes 48; assumes Homeric 
view of the after-world 54; 
criticism of Plato’s absolute good 
66; conception of immortality 
84; distinction as a biologist 
95; how far an evolutionist 41 
and n. 35, 95; on the relativity 
of knowledge 166; his genetic 
method 188 and n. 4, 589; onthe 
unity of the virtues 196 sqq.; 
the order of his discussion of the 
virtues of conduct 187 sqq.; 
ethical standard, how arrived at 
1385; his Ethics not concerned 
with absolute morals 197. 221; 
ethical imperative of, 179; not 
successful in describing the ideal 
251; physiological and anatomical 
methods of inquiry 873; ex- 
planation of the Sokratic para- 
dox of irresolution 3889-91; 
his difficulty in dealing with this 
paradox 415; incomplete account 
of pain 460; not a pessimist 463 ; 
disapproval of asceticism 558 ; 
assumptions as to life of the 
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Gods 553; Aristotelian and 
Christian ideals compared 569; 
neither an Epicurean nor a 
Benthamite 577; the principle 
and value of his theory of hap- 
piness 578. 

Art, distinguished from conduct 
102. 116. 120; defined 847; re- 
marks on relation of, to conduct 
139 ; moderation in, 139 ; relative 
merits of classical and romantic 
schools 140-1; Athenian opinion 
on the fine arts, 216-17; bad art, 
disagreeable but not immoral, 
242; not exercised for its own 
sake, 548; Assyrianand Egyptian 

_ 244 and n. 46. 

Asceticism, inconsistent with the 
good life 42. 553. 

Aspasius, 124 n. 66; on the 
magnanimous man 243 n. 48, 
247 n. 51; 255; explanation of 
Eth. vii. c. 6, 423 and n. 88; 
criticism of A.’s definition of 
wealth 231 n. 3. 

Assyrian art, compared with 
Egyptian and Greek in respect 
of scale 244 n. 46. 

Athens, mortuary tablets in 239 
n. 34 

axioms, 350 

atrabilious temperaments liable to 
the strong form of irresolution 
409. 


B 


Bacon, Lord, criticism of A.’s 
doctrine of final causes 49 and 
n. 1; on reading good books of 
morality 101; on difficulty of pro- 
curing riches and virtue 234 n. 
13; condemnation of usury 139 ; 
essay on truth 261; temperance 
the virtue of prosperity 185. 215. 





secrecy both politic and moral 
262. 

beauty, size an element in, 244 
n. 46. 

benefactors, the interest of, in the 
welfare of those they benefit 
512-18. 

benefit, whether to be valued by 
needs of donee or value to donor 
495; A.’s errorin estimating value 
of, 495 n.'70. 

benevolence (wellwishing; eiyvo.a) 
analysis of feeling 508; not 
affection or friendship 508-9 but 
a sudden and superficial liking 
509. 

Biatoc, meaning of, 49 and n. 2. 

Bias, ‘‘authority will show the 
man ’”’ 280. 

biology, A.’s eminence in 95; refer- 
ence to, in ascertaining happiness 
43. 

biological law of ends 546. 

bitterness of temper 257. 

Black sea, bad character of inhabi- 
tants near the 386. 

boaster the, (6 ddaZov) vain rather 
than vicious 263. 

body, vital processes dependent on 
union of soul (psyché) with 835. 

boorishness (dypotxia) 265. 

bore the, not described by A. 268. 

buffoon the, (Gwyodrsyoc) described 
267. 

Butler, Bishop, on anger 192. 256 ; 
on self-love 507, 581 n. 170; justi- 
fication of moral rectitude 5438 ; 
his opinion that it is in getting 
not in possessing knowledge that 
pleasure consists, 550 n. 17. 

Burke, on the true end of legisla- 
tion 44. 

buying and selling, purchaser to 
fix the price in, 499 and n. 79. 
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Cc 

Capacity (dévapic), conduct not a, 
98; may be exercised in contrary 
directions 278. 

categories, value of, 183 ; of quality, 
not a prerogative category 133. 

cause (airia, dpyn) nature, necessity, 
chance and man the, of change 
158 n. 31; desire the, of animal 
motion 82: inquiry into the, of 
animal motion 416. 

Cellini, Benvenuto 140. 

children, only happy in anticipation ; 
injustice not possible between 
a father and his 488; treated 
like slaves in Persia 489; the 
education of, should be entrusted 
to law 557. 

citizens, partners and not merely 
contributories to the state 282; 
virtue of, depends on the political 
constitution 136 and n. 87. 

cleverness (devdrne), defined 366; 
distinguished from prudence 367. 

chance (réyn) and art, friends 347; 
one of the four causes of change 
158 n. 31. 

Christian and Aristotelian ideals 
compared 569. 

cognition, psychological law of, 
27-8 and n. 16; mode of, 3438 
and n. 17. 

comedy, A.’s criticism of the old 
267. 

complaisant man (dpecxoc) the, 
blameable 259-60. 

compromise, A.’s tendency to 43. 

Comte, A., power of continuous 
thought 550 n. 16. 

conduct (rpdzic¢), in relation to other 
operations of mind 17. 55; praise 
and blame the tests of, 18; objec- 
tive standard of, 29; A.’s standard 
of, variable 19. 58; Plato’s 





standard of, 19. 566; happiness 
the highest good realisable by, 
24. 47; A.’s theory of, postu- 
lates social union 21; involves 
explanation of animal motion 32. 
416; formed by habit 31. 116; 
A.’s proof of this 118 n. 50; the 
formal cause of, 388; the efficient 
cause of, 177; bodily movement 
necessary to, 416; inquiry into,a 
a part of political science 47; 
people who conduct themselves 
well get what is worth getting in 
life 86 and n. 78; no peremp- 
tory canon applicable to, 58. 112. 
221. 566; not a natural gift 99; 
not the result of teaching 101; 
good, defined 105; determined 
by pleasure and pain 115; dis- 
tinguished from art 116; involves 
movement in space 175; the 
immediate cause of, 177 ; various 
kinds of good, separately existent 
198; not always influenced by 
ultimate ends 207; language as 
to, governed by facts rather than 
reason 220; practical ethics con- 
fined to usual standards of, 221; 
all kinds of, not examined by A. 
280; but all kinds of, in some 
degree good or bad 259; value of 
right, in private life and society 
258; good, how far a natural attri- 
bute 367; imperfect, see chapter 
viii.; good, in lower animals 
368. 376 n. 104; ordinary, the 
result of conflict between reason 
and desire 386. 

constitutional forms of govern- 
ment, stated and described 486 
sqq. 

constitutions, A.’s collection of, 561. 

contemplative life, the, described 
550. 
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contracts, voluntary, enumerated 
283; measure of damages on 
breach of, 289; of sale, not en- 
forceable at law in some places 
499 and n. 79. 
control, see self-control. 
conversation as a form of relaxation 
265. 
corrective justice  (dopAwriKdy 
dixatoy), see regulative justice. 
courage (dyvdpeia) defined 202. 205 ; 
why prominence given to, 188. 
191; various definitions of, in 
Plato 200. 214; five varieties of, 
208 sqq. 218; metaphorical uses 
of the word 201 ; moral, 208. 205 ; 
not knowledge 211. 
cowardice, not so bad as self- 
indulgence 222. 
Cratylus, Plato’s association with, 
87; criticism of Herakleitus by, 
89 and n. 84. 
Cretan legislators 107. 
criminal offence, (see Wrongs). 
custom, power of, 304; law a fixed 
general 822; influence of, relied 
on in education 43; justice in 
the sense of conformity to, 322. 
currency, A.’s just views on, 327. 
829; see Wealth, value of the 
precious metals as, 329. 


D 


Dante, on usury, 49, n. 2, 139. 

dead, the, in what sense happy 
78. Homeric view of the con- 
dition of the, assumed by A. 54. 

_ debts of honour 500 n. 79. 

| devdrne (cleverness), characteristics 
of, 366. 

deliberation (Sotrevorc), what are 
the proper objects of, 158; process 
of, illustrated; defined 160 and 
n. 37. 





Delphi, ingenious ironmongers of, 
25. 

democracy, the best of the uncon- 
stitutional forms of government 
488; analogue of, in family life 
490. 

desire (dpe%ic, see appetition), real 
and apparent objects of, 167; 
the object of, the immediate 
cause of bodily movement 416- 
17; natural and human, are the 
subjectsof self-control 406 ; worse 
than anger 404. | 

despotism, the worst form of 
government 487. 

determinism, 181 and n. 77. 

Dionysius 251-2 and n. 59. 

distributive justice (d:aveynrixoy 
dikavov) 282; reciprocal propor- 
tion the rule in, 285, 286, 2938; 
the objects of, may be equal or 
unequal 284; the common fund 
which is the subject of, described 
283 ; observations on the rule in, 
325. 

distrust of oneself an evil, 252. 

documents, filing in public offices 
61 n. 24. f 


E 

Eclecticism, difficulties of, 560. 

education, public, necessary for the 
formation of character 48. 556. 
574. 575; home, a second best 
558; professorial teaching use- 
lessfor, 575; difficulties of public, 
576; modern view of public, 577. 

efficient cause of conduct, 417. 

egoism precedes altruism in order 
of conception and of time 530. 

Egyptian art, size distinctive of, 
244 n. 46. 

ends, proximate and final, 23. 47; 
the end identified with the good 
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48; the final, the sovereign good 
56; ultimate, do not always influ- 
ence conduct 207 ; political science 
determines the final, of human 
action 56. 57. 880; the biological 
law that the end of an organism 
is the end of its special function 
25. 516. 546; H. Spencer’s 
criticism of A.’s doctrine 83; 
Bacon’s criticism 49. 

Endymion 547. 

energy (évipyea), the notion of, 
derived from that of motion 440 
and n. 26, 441; superiority of, to 
power 578. 

Epicharmus 513. 

émornun (science) defined 347. 

émtreiveev—avievat 842 n. 15. 

equality, one of the two senses of 
Justice 279. 322; how arrived 
at 822-3 sqq; characteristic of 
friendship 481 and n. 32. 

equity, described 314-17; corrects 
the defects of law 815; equity 
and law both called just 314; 
practical difficulty in application 
of, 817. 

ethics, the Nicomachzan, how put 
together 16; the first systematic 
work on morals 16; not written 
for publication 429. 

ethics, scope of the science of, 57 ; 
difficulties arising from subject 
matter of, 57; its conclusions 
probable only 58; its standard 
variable 19. 59. 186. 138-9 ; praise 
and blame the tests of ethical 
conduct 18; “the ethical right ”’ 
not intuitively perceived 135; 
general method of 393-4. 

evBovria, described 358; defined 
360. 

Eudoxus, arguments of, in favour 
of pleasure 445. 





Kuripides 131 n. 79, 148. 355 and 
n. 52; 471. 

evolution, expressions pointing to 
doctrine of, 41 and n. 35. 

exchange, depends on the principle 
of reciprocal proportion 298. 

excellence (dperj), general and 
special meaning of, 83; moral, 
the result of habituation 101. 
110; etymology of word 110; of 
two kinds, intellectual and moral 
110; moral, evidenced by pleasure 
and pain 114; a kind of mean 
120. 

experience, the courage of, 210. 

extravagance (dowria) described 
232; better than stinginess 235. 

extremes, opposed to one another 
and to the mean 125; objective 
and subjective 126; no medium 
in 134. 


F 

Family life, conduct in, 258; fur- 
nishes a parallel to forms of 
government 488; the ties of, 
stronger than other kinds of 
friendship 491; the rules of, not 
rigid enough for the best educa- 
tion 557; advantages of, 558. 

father and son, relation between, 
a kind of monarchical govern- 
ment 488. 

fear, things causing, the subject 
matter of courage 200; its re- 
lation to courage 202; fear and 
punishment the only teachers 
the mass of mankind listen to 
556 and n. 36. 

feelings (7a0n) one of the five kinds 
of quality 98; one of the three 
kinds of mental phenomena 117 ; 
states followed by pleasure and 
pain 117; too little account 
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taken of, by A. as direct deter- 
minants of conduct 527; dis- 
tinguished from desires 527, 

festivals, ancient, on what the 
time of holding, depends 486 and 
n. 44, 

fine art, Greek appreciation of, 216. 

final causes, A. and Lord Bacon 
on, 48. 

friendliness (¢Aia) 229 and n. 1; 
is friendship minus affection 260 
and n. 82. 

friendship (@:Aia), difficulty of bring- 
ing it within the rule of the 
mean 37. 478. 526; distinguished 
from friendliness 473; a feeling 
525; a kind of virtue 4738. 526; 
hardly a habit 473; moral and 
political importance of, 469; 
wide meaning of term 469; 
genesis of, 470-72; the three 
objects of, 474; accidental, 475 ; 
perfect, 477-9; the three regular 
forms assume equality in the 
persons 481 and n, 31; forms of, 
founded on inequality 482; dis- 
tinction between equality in, 
and in justice 482; connection 
between, and justice varies with 
the degree of association 484; 
justice and, vary in the various 
forms of political union 486; 
between equals governed by the 
rules of regulative justice 493; 
between unequals adjusted on the 
principles of distributive justice 
496; the rule of ‘‘ return in pro- 
portion to merit’’ not always 
followed 496; when different 
things are exchanged in, the rules 
of commercial transactions ap- 
ply 498; such rules inapplicable 
between teacher and pupil 14. 
499; misunderstanding com- 





monest in utility friendships 
4938 ; the benefits of, measured by 
their value to the recipient 495 
and n. 70; when the tie of, may 
be severed 502; the psychology 
of, 504; agreement in opinion 
not friendship 510; how far such 
agreement is political friendship 
511; the unselfishness of perfect, 
517; remarks on A.’s perfect, 
527-9; comprehensive treatment 
of the subject by A. 525; a 
motive, not a mode of action 527; 
how many friends and in what 
circumstances requisite 521; 
the goal of statesmanship 536; 
general review of A.’s treatment 
of, 525-41. 

function (évipyea), contrasted with 
state or condition (fic) 4384; 
determines the value of the 
organ 25. 

functional excellence, happiness 
defined in terms of, 82. 


G 

Gain and loss, use of these words 
in determining equality 217. 
289; application of these terms 
by A. to regulative justice 287 
and n. 86; inapplicability of 
rule either to wrongs 287 or to 
contracts 289. 

genesis of conduct 93 sqq. 

genetic method of A. 188 and n. 4; 
539-40. 

games, value of, 549. 

generosity (éAevOeprornc) described 
231 (and see liberality). 

generous man, the, does not beg 
234. 

Gods, the life of the, described 
553; Homeric anthropomor- 
phism rejected by A. 553. n. 28, 
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good, the, the object of universal 
endeavour 55; inquiry into the, 
a part of political science 57; 
Plato’s ideal theory of, 62 sqq. ; 
characteristics of, 67; the truly, 
andapparently, 162; absolute and 
relative goods 163. 434; good as 
a state and as the activity of a 
state 434; is pleasure a, 436; is 


pleasure the, 486-7. See Hap- 
piness. 
good conduct, whether, to be 


counted in estimating political 
merit 323 n, 1384. 

good counsel (eiBovdia) described 
and defined 358 sqq. and n. 
57. 

Gorgias, discussion on natural and 
conventional justice in the, 327. 
(See Plato’s dialogues). 

government, identified with the 
state 25; 88-4; 516; constitu- 
tional forms of, and departures 
therefrom described 486 sqq. 

great-minded man, the, see mag- 
nanimity. 

Greek art, size an element in, 244 
and n. 46; appreciation of, by 
the Greeks themselves 216. 

Greek citizen, the, a shareholder 
in the state 282; the fund in 
which he shares 283. 

growth and nutrition, the simplest 
forms of life 336. 


H 


Habit (Zc), one of the five Quali- 
ties 98; distinguished from ten- 
dency 98: distinguished from 
capacity 278; how acquired 101; 
conduct a, not a natural endow- 
ment 99; distinction between, 
and capacity first clearly marked 
by A. 547 n. 8. 





happiness (eidamovia), the end of 
conduct 23. 59 and ofjall forms 
of human activity 54,68 and n. 
41; is a kind of excellence 71; 
short definition of, 52; how 
ascertained 25 ; complete and in- 
complete 85, 545; different views 
of, 49. 59; only realisable in a 
political community 42; A.’s 
method of inquiry in ascertain- 
ing, 43; the ontological view of, 
50. 51; St. Thomas Aquinas on, 
53 and n. 6; defined 69; a fune- 
tion and not merely a state 71. 
547; human, depends on good 
conduct 73 and n. 69; remarks 
on A.’s definition 81; perfect, 
28-9. 550. 555 ; human, 28. 554; 
remarks on A.’s theory of, 563, 
564-7; universal, not within 
purview of A.’s Ethics 21 sqq. 
577-8; A.’s view of, limited by 
the city-state 578. 

hard cases as to conduct 501 

Harris, James, definition of happi- 
ness 52 n. 5. 

harshness (yaXerérnc) 258. 

health, how conceived by A. 449. 
458; signs of, 453. 
eliodorus’jexplanation of natural 
justice 301 and n. 77. 

Herakleitus reproved by Cratylus 
89; more difficult to contend 
with pleasure than anger accord- 
ing to, 115; Plato’s relation to, 
87. 

Hesiod quoted 60. 

Hippocrates considered hopeless 
cases not proper for medical 
treatment 242. 

Homer, on craving for food 191; 
A.’s reference to the political 
constitutions described by, 160; 
anthropomorphism of, 558 n. 28 ; 
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view of after-world in, 54; refer- 
ences to, 127-8. 185. 191. 203. 
209. 245-6. 263. 325. 406. 440. 
honour, the end of the political 
life 60; the greatest of external 
goods 242; a somewhat super- 
ficial end of conduct 61. 572; 
conduct with regard to, described 


242, 258; is the supreme object 


of the great-minded man 243 
and n. 48. | 

household, the, a parallel to the six 
forms of government 488; a 
stage in the genesis of friendship 
470 

Hugo, Victor, on sobriety in poetry 
140. 

husband and wife, friendship be- 
tween, 492; how they should 
live together 492. 

hypothesis, one of the ultimate 
propositions of demonstration 
357 n. 56. 


I 


Ideals, impossible, out of place in 
ethics 528; Plato’s ideal theory 
of the good examined by A. 
62. 

ideas, Plato’s, said to correspond to 
laws of nature 41-2; the idea of 
the:good 62. 

ignorance, of principle (dyvoiy) 
and of fact (d:’ dyvo.ay) distin- 
‘guished 151; how far acts done 
in, are voluntary 151-4; when 
acts done in, excusable and 
when not 169; reprehensible, 
the same as positive knowledge 
306; what is the nature of the, 
which causes misconduct 388; 
Sokrates’ statement that mis- 
conduct is the result of, exam- 
ined 398, 





immortality, the, of the personal 
soul not held by A. 84. 

individual interests involve family 
and public interests 578. 

inference, power of drawing medi- 
ate, peculiar to man 26. 

injustice (and see justice) whether 
the giver or the receiver of an 
unequal share is guilty of ? 310. 
811; can a man voluntarily do, 
to himself? 3808-10; can he 
suffer an, to himself ?: 808-10; 
some people like to have, done 
to them, 310. 

intellect, the two aspects of, prac- 
tical and theoretic 383. 345. 349; 
wisdom and prudence correspond 
to these aspects 338-9 and n. 12, 
351. 356. 

intellectual virtue, see Chapter 
vii. 

intemperance (dco\acia), misuse of 
word 189; the, of asceticism 
wrong 220; see self-restraint. 

intuition (votc), defined 349-50; 
explained by A. by the metaphor 
of touch 881; scientific, what 
propositions are apprehended by, 
856 and n. 56; practical, what 
apprehended by, 356 and n. 56; 
meaning of in modern psycho- 
logy 382. 

involuntary, the (rd dkotovoy), de- 
fined 147 (see voluntary and 
non-voluntary); various senses of, 
147. 154 and n. 21, 178; trans- 
actions, one of the two subjects 
of regulative justice 283; enu- 
merated 283-4; how regulative 
justice corrects wrongs arising 
from 287; observations on the 
rule 287-8. 

irony, ‘“‘ pretending to know less 
than you know, especially on 
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familiar subjects,’ 123 n. 62; 
Sokratic, 264; judicial 265. (See 
self-depreciation.) 

irresolution (see want of self-con- 
trol), discussed by A. in one of 
its aspects only 391; combined 
with folly a virtue 397; explana- 
tion of the difficulties arising 
from, 898-401; incompatible 
with prudence 4138. 


J 


Jourdain, on 8. Thomas Aquinas’ 
acceptance of the peripatetic 
doctrine, 53 n. 6. 

judgment, a man of sound, why 
not master of himself? 3887; 
social judgments conditioned by 
facts 20. 

Justice, elaborate treatment of, by 
A. 273; the political virtue par 
excellence 273, hence civil jus- 
tice the object of A.’s inquiry 
297; difficulty of applying the 
doctrine of the mean to, 36. 274. 
295. 820; Plato’s account of, 
274-5; an equivocal term 279; 
various senses of, reducible to 
two—(a) general good conduct, 
(6) special sense of “ fairness” 
279-81; two divisions of, in 
special sense, %¢., distributive, 
and regulative or corrective 282 ; 
regulative or corrective deals 
either with contracts or wrongs 
288-4 ; geometric proportion 
gives the rule in distributive, 
285 ; arithmetic proportion gives 
theruleinregulative or corrective, 
287; inapplicability of the latter 
rule 287; subjective aspect of, 
gnored in-both rules 325-6; 
Pythagorean rule suits neither 
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of A.’s divisions of, 291; formal 
definition of, 296; domestic, 299; 
domestic and civil, distin- 
guished 297. 300. 319; natural, 
defined, 300 and distinguished 
from conventional 300-1 ; obser- 
vations on this division 302-5 ; 
distinctions to be observed in 
application of rules of geometric 
and arithmetic proportion 305-8 ; 
can a man act unjustly to him- 
self? 808. 317-19; is a man who 
gives himself less than his due 
unjust? 310; justice neither a 
science nor an art but a moral 
virtue 318; distinction between, 
and equity 314; description of 
equity 315; Plato’s metaphorical 
sense of, in the Republic 319-20 ; 
Remarks on A.’s account of, 
821-9; cases which do not fall 
under A.’s rules of, 324; diffi- 
culties in application of rules 
824-5 ; relation of, to friendship 
428. 531; justice and friendship 
vary with the kind and degree of 
association 484-6, 491; applica- 
tion of rules of, to friendship 
between equals 493 and unequals 
496; the highest kind of, is of 
the nature of friendship 485 
n. 43. 


K 

Kant, criticism of A.’s rule of the 
mean 182-8. 

caraBadrecy, special use of, 61. 

Kelts, fearlessness of the, not cour- 
age 205. 

kind, differences of, in conduct, 
produced by differences of degree 
258. 

king, the, Archon at Athens a 
titular king 487. (See monarchy.) 
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knowledge, the relativity of, as- 
serted by A. 165; Protagoras’ 
doctrine of, 164; Plato’s ques- 
tion as to, in the Charmides 166 
n. 58; knowledge distinguished 
from capacity 278; various 
meanings of, 388; possessed 
and commanded, distinguished 
889; possession of, more plea- 
surable than acquisition 550 n. 
17; Butler’s contrary opinion 
550 n. 17. 


L 


Labiche, E. 514 n. 126. 

Lacedemonian, legislators 107; 
success of their system of 
legislation 573; permanence of 
Lacedemonian constitution 573. 

law (see custom), the product of 
scientific knowledge backed by 
practical intelligence 574; just 
rule must be legal rule 299; the 
common weal the object of, 279; 
is the expression of good conduct 
280; alone to be relied on for 
public education 557; how the 
law-making faculty may be ac- 
quired 559; A. assumes that 
citizens will obey the, 573; is, a 
system of police ? 298 and n. 67; 
is the, of nature the law of the 
stronger ? 327. 

legislation, the true end of, accord- 
ing to Burke 44, and A. 575. 

legislators, how made 559. 

Lesbian builders, the leaden rule 
of the, 315. 

liberality defined 232; a popular 
virtue 233; depends on proper 
proportion between income and 
expenditure 233. 

life (~vyn) (see psychology), the 
various functions of 96; history 
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of, explained 95; rational and 
irrational division of, 97. 108. 
3385; subdivisions of rational, 
348 ; the efficient cause of organic 
activity 335; the realisation of 
the potentiality of matter 336; 
the various manifestations of, 
enumerated 337; suffering the 
law of, 487; is the sum of our 
functional activities 455; pleasure 
completes life 455. 

love (¢iAnoc), arises from the 
attraction of physical beauty 
510; is a feeling not a habit, is 
exaggerated friendship 522. 

Lykeum, A.’s school in the, 18; 
rivalry between the, and the 
Academy 13-14; subjects taught 
in the, 15. 


M 

Magnanimity (eyadovyxia) de- 
scribed 242-8; honour the object 
of the magnanimous man 243 
and n. 48; the social defects of, 
246; Aspasius’ observations on, 
247 n. 51; the character drawn 
from heroic chieftains 250; J. A. 
Stewart on, 249 n. 53; Zell and 
Michelet on, 251 n. 59; not a 
successful portrait 251. 

magnificence (ueyadkompémera), ‘ the 
esthetics of conduct in society” 
241; defined 237 ; requires artistic 
taste 237; the proper objects of, 
238; proper objects of, 241; 
improper objects of, 242. 

man, ratiocination the charac- 
teristic faculty of, 26; the work 
of, 51; his happiness found in 
the exercise of his special faculty 
69; two forms of this special 
faculty 82 of which one only is 
strictly special 82; imperfection 
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of physical structure of, 439; a 
marrying animal rather than a 
political animal 492; how a, 
should live with his wife, a 
difficult question 492. 
maternal affection, unselfishness of, 
gives the true view of friendship 
483; strength and permanence 
of the feeling 491; the instinct 
of, increases with the develop- 
ment of animal life 472 and n. 7. 
matter, necessary and contingent, 
reasoned upon by different 
faculties of mind 27. 97. 888. 
545. 563-4. 
mean, the doctrine of the, 30. 1038. 
113; Kant’s criticism of, 37. 132; 
observations on this criticism 
182-3 ; Plato’s contempt for the 
doctrine 131 and n. 81; practical 
value of the doctrine 134; no, in 
extremes 387-8. 121. 184; argu- 
ment in favour of, from nature 
103; from physiology 103; from 
art 104; in conduct a personal 
and variable standard determines 
the mean 135.3841; prudence the 
rational faculty employed infixing 
this standard 341; practical rules 
for arriving at the, 127. 
mechanical life, a, inconsistent with 
good conduct 251 and n. 56. 
medical art (see health) ; the, does 
not trouble itself with hopeless 
cases 242; treats the individual 
only 65; not the mistress of 
health 871; mode in which it 
induces health 453; not to be 
learned by reading prescriptions 
560. 
mensuration, the science and art of, 
determines the choice on which 
happiness depends 377 and nn. 
106, 107. 
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metaphysics, criticism of the Pla- 
tonic idea in A.’s, 7; history of 
Plato’s ideal theory in A.’s, 87; 
anecdote of Cratylus in A.’s, 89 
and n. 84. 

method of ethical inquiry 393-4; 
genetic, 188. 

mind (see life, psychology), rational 
and irrational parts of, 97; A.’s 
description of,in theEthies 372-3 ; 
A.’s scientific description of, 94; 
cannot by itself cause movement 
845; ultimate facts of, 416; 
feelings not considered by A. an 
ultimate fact of, 416. 

mistake, defined 307. 

modesty (aidwéc, see shame), a feeling 
rather than a habit 124. 268; 
proper to youth 288; hypotheti- 
cally good 269; hardly a virtue 
268; meaning of, in Homer 204 
n. 45. 

monastic life, cannot be a good 
life 43. 

monarchy, one of the constitu- 
tional forms of government 486 
political justice how far present 
in, 487; assumes inequality in 
the members of the state 490. 

money (see wealth), defined 293; 
conventional measure of value 
293. 294; value of, as a medium 
of exchange 295; correctness of 
A.’s views as to nature of, 295 ; 
included in notion of wealth 231 ; 
Aspasius on, 231 n. 8, 

money getting, the negative side of 
liberality 233 ; a negative process 
234; Bacon’s opinion on, 234 n. 
13. 

morals and art, distinction between 
102. 348. 

moral action, practical intuition 
and desire the efficient;:cause of. 
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83. 40. 345. 415. 
motion.) 

moral character, modern definition 
of, 40. 

moral choice (mpoaipecic), ‘truth 
in correspondence with right 
desire’ 88.85; described 154-6 ; 
implies freedom to act 145 and n. 
2; executory and advisory in- 
gredients in, 34; not ‘‘ Will” 35; 
a better test of conduct than 
acts 154; not wish, nor opinion 
155 ; 
appetition unite to produce 157. 
845; illustrated 178; what 
determines the value of the 
object of, 179. 

moral courage not courage 208. 

moral responsibility 167-9 ; 170 and 
n. 61; 179. 181. 

motion (kivyog), must have a 
definite limit 82; what causes 
animal 32; inquiry into cause 
of animal, is inquiry into cause 
of conduct 416 ; theory of animal, 
stated by A. 417-18. 


(See animal 


N 


Nature, A.’s conception of, 42; tries 
to do her best 24; does not seek 
to effect small economies 25; 
laws of, not conceived by Plato 
or A. 41-2; assents to moral 
goodness 99; arranges our bodily 
organs with a view to the mean 
104 and n. 23. 

natural virtue 99. 868. 375. 

negative states painful 438. 

neighbour, love for one’s, based on 
self-love 504. 

neighbourhood, next door to friend- 
ship 480 n. 28. 

non-voluntary conduct defined 147. 
178; discussed 152-3. 


practical intuition and |. 
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vovc (intuition), two senses of, 356 
n. 56; scientific, defined 849-50 ; 
practical 356 n. 56, 381. 

nutrition 336-7. 


O 

Obstinate man, the (6 iduyvepwr), 
distinguished from the resolute 
man 412. 

oligarchy, a deviation from aris- 
tocracy 488; described 488. 

Olympic games, who are crowned 
at the, 71. 

Olympic victor called ‘‘ Man”’ 402. 

one, the, beyond the many 88. 
419; the, affirmed of the many 
88. 

ontology (see Metaphysics). 

opinion, true, in practice equivalent 
to knowledge 398. 

organ, one, one function 25. 

organic compound, the excellence 
of, identified with that of its 

. distinctive part 516 n. 182. 

dpegtc (see appetency, desire). 

dpoc 841 n, 14; meanings of, 356 
n. 56. 

“ought” the, in morals, how 
arrived at 254 n. 64. 


P 


Pain (see pleasure), an evil 435; 
some physiologists say that vital 
processes cannot be carried on 
without, 442-3; change from, to 
pleasure an incident of organic 
action 444; Eudoxus on, 4465; 
impedes function 456; not a 
feeling but consequent on a feel- 
ing 117 and n. 48. 459; A.’s 
account of, incomplete 460-1; 
some intellectual pleasures are 
preceded. by, 461. 

paralysis 387. 
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payment, by results 14; illustrated 
by Protagoras’ practice in teach- 
ing 498; danger of making, in 
advance 498. 

perception (aic@norc), distinguished 
from prudence 856 and n. 56; 
a natural gift 363; stimulates 
desire 417; the medium through 
which pleasure and pain act 418. 

Pericles on value of fine art 217. 

pessimism 463. 

Phalaris 386. 

physiology, psychology cannot be 
studied apart from, 94; com- 
parative, importance of, in A.’s 
philosophy 94-5 ; method of, con- 
trasted with that of anatomy 373. 

Pindar on the power of custom 804. 

Plato’s dialogues referred to : Char- 
mides 166 n. 53; Gorgias 323 
n. 185, 327. 342 n. 15, 564; 
Kriton 573 n. 67. Hippias 
minor 278. Laches 209 n. 61; 
218; 199-200. Laws 323 n. 184. 
Menon 78 n. 49. Phedon 842 
n. 15. Phedrus 26 n. 15. 
Philebus 485 n. 8; 547 n. 6. 
Protagoras 200; 377. Republic 
200; 274; 820; 512. States- 
man 537. Thertetus 164; 564. 
Plato’s contributions to theory of 
conduct 17; on the incapacity 
of lower animals to generalise 
26 n. 15; his ideas said to corre- 
spond to laws of nature 41, 66; 
A.’s criticism of his theory of the 
absolute good 62-6; genesis of 
his theory of ideas 87; A.’s 
counter theory 88; on true 
education 114; his protest 
against moderation as the rule 
in conduct, 181 and n. 81; on 
usury 139; on the relativity of 
knowledge 166 and n.53; on the 





unity of the virtues 195; various 
meanings of courage in, 200-2. 
214; on the fine arts 217; on 
the art of mensuration 377; on 
pleasure 432 sqq.; his theory of 
pleasure criticised by A. 434-5; 
on unanimity as a political end 
612 and n. 120; _ this_theory 
criticised by A. 535-65..the ques- 
tion of supreme good as stated 
by, 547 and.n...6.5..the.quarrel 
between philosophy and active 
life as stated by, reconciled by 


“A. 564 and n. 54. 
Pleasure (see pain), what is, 451; 


pleasure (and pain) the final 
causes of animal motion 33; 
enters into the ideal life 71; (and 
pain) evidence of our habits 114; 
conduct determined by, and pain 
115; ethics and politics to be 
treated with reference to, and 
pain 115-16; (and pain) the 
penultimate ends of conduct 
160; (and pain) in relation to 
resolution and irresolution 401- 
3. 422; natural and unnatural 
403-4; ethical importance of 
429. Explanation of the two 
discussions on, 429; reason of 
the separate treatment 431. 
Antisthenes on, 482 and n. 2; 
condemned by Speusippus and 
the old Academy 482-3; theory 
of, in book vii. 482.440; theory of, 
book x. 444.451. 455. def. 485. 452. 
458. Platonist view of, examined 
433. 448-9; unmixed ——s 
435; possibly ‘the good” 486; 
physiological explanation of the 
identification of, with pleasures of 
sense 437. 439; phenomena of, 
examined by A. with reference to 
sentient beings 441; identified 
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with energy 441 and n. 28. 
Eudoxus on, 445; not a move- 
ment or process but a complete 
instantaneous whole 451-2; a 
supervening end 453; completes 
function 455 ; inseparable from life 
455 ; ——-s of specific functions 
specifically different 465; not a 
movement or process nor the 
satisfaction of a want 450. 451. 
General remarks on A.’s theory 
of, 457. 

poets, the exaggeration of, 263; 
their absurd affection for their 
own works 513. 

political community, the excellence 
of, summed up in its government 
83-4; the field of conduct 21. 
572. 470. 

political courage 209 

politics, the architectonic science 
47,56; happiness the end of, 54; 
division of, into regulative and 
practical 354; the above divi- 
sion corresponds to two kinds 
of prudence 354-5; the art of, 
cannot be taught by professors 
575; a practical man with a 
general education a better poli- 
tician than a professor 575. 

Polygnotus 252 n. 59. 

ppoynore 34, 349 and n. 34. 353-46 
545. 

poverty, the relief of, not an object 
of the very rich man, 242. 

power in action superior to endu- 
rance 224. 

practical and theorising intelligence 
345 and n. 21. 

practical syllogism (see syllogistic 
inference). 

praise and blame the tests of con- 
duct 18-19. 

pride, proper, described 253-5, 
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principle (apy) 148. (See cause.) 

private life and society, conduct in, 
described 258-67. 

mpoaipeorc examined 154-7; defined 
345-6. (See moral choice.) 

probability, the guide of life, 29 

proper spirit (xpadrnc) 255-6. 

proportion, geometric, gives the 
rule in distributive justice 285-6 ; 
arithmetic, in regulative justice 
287. 

Protagoras, the discussion on the 
unity of virtue in the dialogue 
195. 369 n. 91; his promises 
to his pupils 101; his dictum 
‘‘homo mensura’’ examined by 
A. 164; his rule in taking fees 498. 

prudence (¢pdyyoc), defined 34. 
849; not a science or an art 348. 
355, but a faculty of means 34. 
374. 379; practical hints on, 30. 
127; dependent on empirical 
rules 353; has to do with the 
ultimate facts of perception 
given by practical intuition 356 
and n. 56; directory 360; criti- 
cal 861; the utility of, discussed 
364-5 ; an essential condition of 
good conduct 368. 413 as being 
a property common to every 
kind of it 196-7 and n. 27. 8368-70 
nn. 91-2; distinguished from 
cleverness 867 sqq. and from 
irresolution 413; ethical right- 
ness determined by, 566; re- 
marks on A.’s description of, 
377-81. 

psychology (see life, mind, soul), 
A.’s, described 93-7. 33-40; 108. 
343. 

physiology 439. 442. 

public education 43. 557-61. 

public office, filing documents in 
61 n, 24, 
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Pythagoreans, view of, that justice 
is retaliation 290; their arrange- 
ment of goods and evils 63 and 
n, 29. 

punishment, true theory of, 288 
and n, 40; imperfection of A.’s 
view of, 287-9. 


Q 
Qualities (ordrnrec) enumerated 
and described 97-8. 
quantitative differences between 
Virtue and Vice 37 sqq. 182-4. 
quick temper (doy:Adrnc) described 
257. 


R 


Rassow, on the intellectual virtues 
339 n. 12. 

raillery 266. 

ratiocination the special charac- 
teristic of man 26, 69. 

reason, the supremacy of, asserted 
by A. 888, 415; problem of the 
conflict between, and desire 385-— 
71; how explained 388-90. 398. 
420; regarded by A. in one aspect 
only 391. 

regulative justice (dtopAwrikiy 
dixaov) 283; assumes universal 
equality 284; arithmetic propor- 
tion the rule in, 287; difficulty 
of applying this rule 287, 289; 
inapplicability of Pythagorean 
rule to, 291. 

relaxation a necessity of life 265 ; 
conversation a form of, 265. 

Republic of Plato, description of 
justice in, 275, is metaphorical 
only 319. 320 and n. 128 gives 
no help in practice 275 and is 
not formally discussed by A. 276. 

representation and taxation did not 
go together in Athens 282, 
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resolution (see 
Ch. 8 passim. 
responsibility, moral, the question 
of, examined by <A. 167-71; 
cannot be directly proved 180; 
reasons in favour of, 180-1. 
retaliation, Pythagorean rule of, 
not applicable either to distribu- 
tive or regulative justice 291. 
right, ethical, (and wrong) vary 
with the political constitution 137 
rights of property not arising from 
contract not mentioned by A. 
284. 
riches, what is the best use that 
can be made of, 241. 
Romantic and classical art 140. 
rules or maxims of conduct, how 
arrived at 419. ¢ 


8 

Science (érorhun), defined 347; 
principles of, how gained 349-50. 

secrecy, advantage of the habit of, 
262. 

selfishness, right and wrong kinds 
of, described 514-17. 

self-control (éyxpdrea) 887; various 
statements as to, 894; true 
meaning of, how limited 411; 
doctrine of the mean applicable 
to, 412; strong and weak forms 
of, 208-9; want of, combined 
with folly, paradox hence arising 
397 ; reasons for the place of the 
discussion on, 892; A.’s explana- 
tion of, 420; his explanation how 
limited 421. 

——depreciation (cipoveia) 128 n. 
62; Sokratic, 264; judicial, 265; 
sometimes graceful 265. 

——esteem (swagger, yavvdryg), de- 
scribed 252; foolish not vicious 
252, 


self - command) 


INDEX 


self-indulgence ‘(dkodacia), how 
limited 217-18. 406; a greater 
fault than cowardice 222, 

——love, the origin of love for 
one’s neighbour 504. 507; Butler 
on, 507-81; analysed and de- 
scribed 514-17. 

——restraint (cw¢pocivn, temper- 
ance), reason for the prominence 
given to, 188, 189, 190-1 ; various 
senses of, distinguished 214; 
defined 215. 

sensation (aic@yorc), the process of, 
how conceived by A. 453. 

sense (ctiveovc), meaning of, 360-1. 

servile life, a, inconsistent with 
moral goodness, 250. 251 and n. 
56. 

shame  (aidwe) 
modesty). 

size essential to beauty 244 and n. 
46. 

slavery, justified by A. and Plato 
138. 

slave, the, an instrument merely 
490; neither friendship nor jus- 
tice strictly possible between, 
and his master 490; cannot be 
virtuous, 250. 251 and n. 56. 

sobriety in art, Victor Hugo on, 
140. 

Sokrates, the importance of his 
contributions to the science of 
conduct 17. 87; considered the 
virtues to be knowledge 369; 
and want of self-control to be 
due to ignorance 388. 895; how 
far this thesis true 423-4. 

Solon’s saying ‘Call no man 
happy until he is dead”’ examined 
75-9. 

cogia (wisdom), examined and de- 
fined 351-2. (See Chapter VII. 
passim.) 


124. 268 (see 
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Sophists, incompetence of the, to 
teach the art of politics 575; 
their fees for teaching 14; 
jealousy of the, by the established 
schools 14. 

soul (see life). 

speculation, the exercise of pure, 
conterminous with happiness 555 

Spencer, Herbert, criticism of A.’s 
definition of happiness 83; im- 
mediate and remote conditions 
of happiness according to, 543. 

Speusippus, 64; 8S. and the old 
Academy condemned pleasure 
105 n. 51. 432-3. 

State, the city-state the field for 
the application of A.’s ethical 
principles 21 sqq.; this field 
wide enough 578; utility and 
not needs or the good life in- 
dicated as the end of the, 485 
n. 42; the end of, according to 
Burke 44; to A. 575; modern 
views and difficulties of, 577. 

statesman, the, must be something 
of a psychologist 107; must 
consider the question of pleasure 
and pain 482; large powers 
attributed to, by A. 22; how to 
be fitted for his task 574; must 
have in view the formation of 
character 575; how the problem 
of education presents itself to 
ancient and modern, 576-7. 

steadfastness (xaprepia) 394. 

Stewart, J. A., 40 n. 38; 41 n. 34-6; 
on the indivisibility of the virtues 
of conduct 193 n. 18; on A.’s 
character of the magnanimous 
man, 249 n. 53. 

stinginess (dvehevOepia) described, 
236. 

style of A. 6. 8. 445. 541. 

suicide, condemned 318, 


xx 


surliness (dvoxodia) 260. 

otveotc (sense) 360. 

syllogistic inference, A.’s assump- 
tion that conduct is accompanied 
by a process of, 391; application 
of, to conduct 419-20; power of 
reasoning by, special to man 26.69. 

system, the excellence of a, identi- 
fied with that of its special or 
governing part 82. 516 and n. 
182; the special part of a, stands 
for the whole 82. 


T 


Tact, social 269. 

taste, description and function of 
this sense 219. 

taxation and representation 282. 

teleology (see ends). 

teleological law, the, of A. 546 and 
n. 3. 

temper, the habit of keeping one’s, 
described 255-6; quick, 257; 
bitter, 257; harsh, 258; the man 
who keeps his, should be capable 
of anger 256. 

temperance (cwgpocivn), misuse of 
this word 187 n. 2. (See self- 
restraint.) 

tendency, defined and distinguished 
from habit 98. 

réxyyy (art) defined 347. 

Thales 352. 

Theognis quoted 519. 

thought (dvavoia), 359 and n. 60. 

thoughtfulness, described 361; its 
relation to equity 3861, and 
prudence 362; a gift of nature 
varying with age 363. 

timocracy, the worst of the three 
constitutional forms of govern- 
ment 388 recognises the principle 
of power in proportion to merit 
488; relation of brothers re- 
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~sembles, 489; like regulative 
justice assumes equality 490. 

touch, the most general of the 
senses 336; peculiar to animals 
336-7; extensive range of, 218; 
taste a kind of, 219; the proper 
subject of self-control 220. 

truth, the five modes in which the 
mind arrives at, in affirmation 
and negation 346; moral, de- 
fined 261; intellectual and moral, 
connected 363; a quality of 
things 27. 

truthfulness, the social quality of, 
123; described 261-3; the habit 
defined 261 n. 85. 


U 


Under-enjoyment, no word for the 
intemperance of, 220. 

unjust acts, doing, distinguished 
from injustice 311. 

unanimity (6udvora), described 510 ; 
a kind of political friendship 511 ; 
not the same as agreement in 
opinion (dpodogia) 510; A.’s dis- 
sent from Plato’s view of the 
political value of, 512; observa- 
tions on the Platonic view 534-6. 

unity not the end of the state, 534 
sqq. 

unity of the virtues not the doctrine 
of A.’s Ethics 193-8. 

unselfishness, extreme lengths of, 
in A.’s perfect friendship 529-31. 

brapxev 370 n. 92. 

usury, A. and Dante on, 49 n. 2, 
A., Bacon, and Dante on, 1389. 


Vv 
Verification, method of, largely 
used by A. in the Ethics 35. 
vice (caxia), the direct contrary of 
virtue 885; brutal, rare 386. 
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virtue (apern), general and special 
meaning of the word 83 ; the unity 
of the virtues not taught by A. 
198-8. 881 ; dialectical discussion 
as to unity of the, 869 and n. 91, 
870 n. 92; natural, 367. 375; 
intellectual, see Chapter VII. ; 
prudence necessary to habitual, 
868; not always pleasant, 206; 
heroic and godlike, rare 386. 
393. (See conduct.) 

voluntary actions (rd éxovo.ov), see 
involuntary actions), defined 154; 
described 147-54; both bad and 
good conduct voluntary 171; dis- 
tinction between voluntary, in- 
voluntary, and non - voluntary 
acts 178; the distinction be- 
tween voluntary and involuntary 
acts also applies to justice 306 ; 
voluntary transactions defined 
283; in some places not enforc- 
able at law 499 and n. 79. 

vulgar ostentation 239. 242. 


Ww 


War, the field for the exercise of 
courage 203; peace the object 
of, 203; has an elevating effect 
on character 204. 

wealth, A.’s definition of, 231; 
Aspasius’ amendment of this 
definition 231 n. 3; right con- 
duct with regard to, includes 
getting and spending, but chiefly 
spending 232; value of, depends 
on proper giving 233; remarks 
on A.’s treatment of the subject 
of, 240. 

will, the, meaning of in A. 159 n. 
85 and 172 n. 63; no recognised 
word in A. for, 172 and n. 638; 
not the same as moral choice 35 ; 
not clearly distinguished from 
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wish, 173; freedom of the, as- 
sumed by A. 39. 173; the question 
of free-will and determinism not 
raised in the Greek schools in 
A.’s time 174. 

willing and wishing distinguished 


147; confusion between, in 
Plato’s Gorgias 149 and n. 
11, 


wisdom (cogia), described 351; de- 
fined 352; how far useful, 364—5 ; 
superior to prudence, 365; the 
highest function of man’s special 
excellence, 546. 

wish (GodAnoic), described 161; the 
object of, is either ‘the good” or 
the ‘‘seeming good” 162; how 
this object may be apprehended 
177; the real object of the seem- 
ing good 166-7. 

wishing and willing (see willing). 

wit (eirpa7edia), described 265. 

words, to be coined for the sake of 
clearness 123. 

work, a, ‘a potentiality realised ”’ 
514; of man 54. 

working-man, the, not a moral 
agent 233 n. 8; 250-1 n. 56. 

wrongs, unpremeditated (aducjpara), 
described 807; premeditated 
(uox@npia), described 808 ; arising 
from negligence not enumerated 
by A. 284; may one accidentally 
suffer, without being wronged ? 
309. 

x 

Xenocrates, President of the Aca- 

demy 13. 
Y 

Young, the, why they may become 

mathematicians 355. 


Z 
Zell. 251 n. 57. 
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